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No Opinion 
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Inquiry to Cover | 
Banking Systems| 





Senate Commit tee to Con.- | 
sider Mr. King’s Resolu- | 


tion Soon After Holidays, 
Says Chairman Norbeck 





Five Bills Amending 


Laws Are Approved 





Legislation Desigmed to Make 


Both Group and Chain Bank- | 


ing Unlawful to Be Offered 
By Mr. Strong 





An 
serve and national banking systems with 
particular reference to the effect of stock 
exchange activities om reserve bank 
finances, will be considered soon after 
the holiday recess by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

This announcement was made orally 
by the banking and currency chairman, 
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Public Works Being Expedited |Extended Power Value of 1929 Crop Production 


InAll Sections, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


In Senate 





Plans for public works involving m any | 
rnillions of dollars are being expedited | 
in all sections of the country, and some) 
projects have been advanced several 
weeks or months, in line with President | 
Hoover's policy of strengthening busimess 
and absorbing unemployment by accelera- 
tion of construction, the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, announced 
Dec. 18. | 


Mr. Lamont cited, as typical of the 


| attitude of public officials and busimess 


leaders everywhere, pledges of coopera- | 
tion adopted at a recent public improve- | 


' ment conference in Cleveland, Ohio, at| 


investigation of the Federal re- 


| encountered Dec, 


, by members of the Senate Committee, 


| 
| 
| 
‘by Representative Goodwin: (Rep); of 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- ; 
kota, following an executive committee 
meeting Dee. 18 at which also five bills | 
amendimg the Federal reserve act and 
national banking statutes were ordered 
favorably reported to the Senate. | 

Committe members are divided on 
whether or not there shall be prelim- | 
inary hearings before action is taken on 
the investigating resolution. The rank- 
ing minority member, Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.)}, of Florida, favors immediate ap- 
proval of the resolution. However, one 
of the majority members said he be- 
lieves the Committe majority will favor | 
preliminary hearing of ‘‘a mild charac- , 
ter” which probably will include the tes- | 
timony of members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and a few bankers. 


| 
' 


Action Is Deferred | 

Action on the proposed investigation, | 

authorized in the resolution (S, Res, 71) | 

of Senator King, (Dem.), of Utah, which | 

is pending before the Committee, was 

postponed until after the Christmas ad- 
journment, Mr. Norbeck said. 


A bill (H. R. 17752) to amend the bank- 
ing laws relating to taxation of na- 
tional banks was introduced in the House 


Cambridge, Minn, Dec. 18. It was re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which he is a member. Mr- 
Goodwin explained that its purpose is 
to make taxation of national banks pos- | 
sible by overcoming defects found in the ! 
existitige laws as discovered by decisions ! 
of the courts. 

Mr. Goodwin said there has been a 
series Of decisions by the courts in vari- 
ious States that make ineffective State | 
laws for taxation of shares of national | 
banks. He said that the bill he has | 
introduced is practically identical in | 
terms with a draft agreed upon by the | 
conference committee of tax officials who | 
met at Saranac Lake, N. Y., on Sept. 13. | 

In the House, Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., member 
of the House Committtee on Banking and 
Currency, stated that legislation’ de- 
signed to make both group and chain | 
banking unlawful probably will be pro- | 
posed by him during the present session | 
of Congress. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
former Secretary of the Treasury and 
one of the authors of the reserve act, | 
advised the Senate Committee on Bank- | 
ing and Currency that he intended to | 
offer some amendments to the King 
Resolution which embraces in its terms | 
ractically the entire credit system of 
ne Nation. These amendments will be 
submitted in the Committee at the next 
mere and not on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

“My 


amendments will consolidate 
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Control of Burs Lines 
To Be Asked of House 


Mr. Parker Tells President He 
Will Seek Early Action 








President Hoover was informed Dec. 
18 by Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, that he 
would press for legislation at an eariy 
~~ for the regulation of interstate bus 
ines. 

“Although bus lines are operating all 

over the United States im commerce be- 
tween the States,’ Mr. Parker stated 
orally after a conference with the Presi- 
dent at the White House, “they are with- 
out any responsibility except that which 
the companies themselves voluntarily im- 
pose. 
_ “As an illustration, bus lines operat- 
ing between here and Philadelphia oper- 
ate in three States. Yet they are in no 
way responsible except to obey the ordi- 
nary rules of the road. There is no 
law to compel them to carry insurance, 
although many of the better companies 
no so. - They are in nO way liable, there 
is no regulation of rates, or safety de- 
vices, Such as the Government requires 
of railroads and electric lines, 

“This is an importamt matter and it 
will be the first commerce bill to be con- 
sidered by the Committee and recom- 
mended to Congress. We will take this 
up on Jan. 8 as our first business.” 

Chairman Parker said that the Com- 
mittee expected to take up legislatiun 
for the consolidation of railroads, but 
that there are so many complications 
that it will be a long time before the 
Committee can make a recommendation 
on the subject, He said, however, that 
he was confident that it would be dis- 
posed of early in this session, 


in | 
few | 


which expenditures of $100,000,000 
northern Ohio during the ‘next 
months were indicated. 


Obstacles to the $230,00,0000 addition | 


to the public building program, as em-| 
bodied ina bill CH. R.6120) passed Dee. | 
16 by the House of Representatives, were | 
18 in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds. 


Objections were raised against the bill 


and, while the Comamittee chairman, Sen- 
ator Keyes (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 


: stated orally he did not believe they will 
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Policies Governing 
Sea Communications 


Says Mr. Lamont 








By Radio Proposed 





Major Consideration Will Be 
Given Distribution of F're- 
quencies f or Ship-toshore 
Radioteleppbhony 





The advent of commercial ship-to- 
shore radiotelephony, inaugurated 10 
Gays ago, hs created a new problem in 


| radio regulation, simce no channels spe- 


cifically have beem set aside for its use 


| and further (evelopment, it was stated 


orally Dec, 18¢# the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, coincidemt—with the calling of a 


general conference Jan. 14 to discuss this | new homes will also be built in 1930 


and related questions. 

At the conference, to which all persons 
holding licenses for general public mari- 
time mobile and coastal services and all 


| applicants for such services have been 


invited, the advisability of formulating 
new policies to govern frequencies im the 
maritime and mobile and coastal services 
will be considered. Major consideration 


' will be given to suggestions, made by 


the Comnission’s engineering division, 
that the policy, adopted May 10, for the 
distribution and licensing of such fre- 


| quencies, be modified. 


Frequencies Allocated 


At present, five frequencies tentatively | 


have been allocated the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company for use 
in maintaining a _ ship-to-shore radio- 
telephone service between the American 
steamship “Leviathan” and the shore. 


Under this system each of the 19,000,- | 


000 A, T, & T. telephones in the United 


| States is available for direct connection 


with the “Leviathan.” No channels 


specifically have been set aside for the| 


expansion of this service to other wes- 


-sels, and for the applications for them 


that are bound to follow, it was ex- 


| plained, 


Questions pertinent to mobile and 
coastal services also will be considered. 
These include the possibility of redis- 
tribution of frequencies among present 
licensees to obtaim maximum service in 
ship-to-shore radiotelegraph communica- 
tion, and the feasibility of allocating, 
for short-range coastal service, frequen- 
cies in the band 
cycles, This service would be between 
tugs and auxiliary vessels and shore, 
which ply only weithin harbors or close 
to land, and do mot require the use of 
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1,500 to 2,750 kilo-!| 


i within central station areas are not wired | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1929 


West Indies Air 
Route Approved 


vy Vv 
British Advisory Agency 
Endorses Plans 


v 


(THE plan to establish an airway 

in the British West Indies at an 
early date, giving effect to the 
recommendations of the West In- 
dian air transport committee, has 
been approved by the British air 
advisory committee which is pre- 
sided over by the undersecretary 
for air, according to a report Dec. 
18 from Wice Consul Alfredo L. 
Demarest, Trinidad. 

Issued by Department of Com- 
merce. ° 





House Improvement 


_ Urged as Means to 


Aid Building Trade 





Modernization of Structures 


In 1929 Involved More) 


Than $500,000,000, Fed- 
eral Specialist Says 





Twelve million people living in Ameri- 
can cities of 10,000 or more have no 
bathrooms. More than a million homes 
for electricity. Of the 20,000,000 one- 
and-two-family houses in the 


ernizing. 


These examples of opportunities in the 
construction business were given Dec, 18, 


by Ray M. Hudson, Assistant Director of | 


the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in an address before 
the New York State Builders’ Supply 
Association, meeting in Syracuse. 


Sales Opportunity Listed 


“In this program of modernization 
there is a large opportunity for material 
sales in 1930,”? said Mr..Hudson. “Same 


probably not as many as in 1928, but at 
least as many as in 1929. This forecast 
is based on my firm belief that business 
will be fairly good after the first quar- 
ter of 1930; that industrial employment 
will be steady and wages will stay at 
present levels; and that people, as soon 
as they get over their present fears and 
doubts, will go on with their plans and 
ambitions.” 


This was Mr. Hudson’s last formal ad- 


| dress as an official of the Department of 


Commerce. On Jan. 1 he is to become 
secretary of the Massachusetts division 
of the New England Council. Mr. Hud- 
son, according to a statement by the 
Department of Commerce, is recognized 
nationally as an authority on the elimi- 
nation of industrial waste. During his 


| association with the Department of Com- 


merce, particularly the division of simpli- 
fied practices, it is stated, 117 simplified 
practice recommendations, 18 commercial 
standards, and more than 60 marine 
standards, have been developed by the 
industries concerned. 


Modernization Program is Ranked First 
The modernization program projected 


| by the home modernizing bureau was 
| ranked first by Mr. Hudson among sev- 


eral encouraging prospects in the resi- 
dential end of the construction industry. 

“This bureau was organized in April, 
1928, with Walter J. Kohler, now goy- 
ernor of Wisconsin, as its first presi- 
dent,” said Mr. Hudson. “Some 47 as- 
sociations in the construction field are 
represented in this bureau. It is esti- 
mated that im 1929, modernizing of ex- 
isting structures brought more than 
$500,000,000 to the building industry, 
and a large part of this sum represented 
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Proposed 





Northwest Drouth 
Finally Relieved 


Vv v 
Precipitation Was Exces- 
sive in. Many Areas 


Vv 
HE past week was abnormally 
warm in nearly all sections of 
the country, it was announced Dec. 
18 by the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The outstanding feature was 
continued raim or snow over the 
far Northwest effectually relieving 
the droughty conditions that had 
prevailed since July. ‘ 

Winter wheat remains excellernt™ 
in some sections, although there is 
now no show cover, and the abnor- 
mal warmth caused some greening. 

In some parts of the East during 
the three-month period rainfall was 
150 to 300 per cent of normal, and 
in all the regiom to the east of the 
Rockies -recipitation was exces- 
sive, 

(The summary of the weekly 
weather report will be found im 
full text on page 9.) 








{ 


| to converge, 
circular drive, and this would facilitate | 


Heavy Guards for Highways 
to Stop Banditry 





Towers, Gates and Semtsies 
With Machine Guns Asked 


By Indiana Governor 


, 





State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Dec. 18. 
Bullet-proof,, towers and lever-operated 
gates at the State line on all principal 
highways, with sentries armed with ma- 
chine guns, were suggested by Governor 
Harry G. Leslie as a means of coping 
with bank robbery and banditry in In- 

diana in an oral statement Dec. 16. 


“Every new State-paved road is a new | 


tool or weapon in the hand of the ban- 
dit,” the governor declared. “Statistics 
show that the city that is accessible most 
easily by paved roads has the most crime. 
It is because the roads offer an easy 
avenue of escapte, 

“It seems to me that the solution lies 
in placing such roads under guard. To 
do this, towers should be erected at the 
State lines amd at inlets and outlets of 
the principal cities. 

“The city road junctions could be made 
with an inner and outer 


traffic, At the same time it would form 
an island that could be used as a recrea- 
tion center om the city’s edge and also 
make an ideal location for the traffic 
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United | 
States, 12,000,000 are said to need mod- | 











In Regulation of 


Railroads Urged 





|\Commissioner Lewis, of the 


I. C. C., Says Work Must 
Be Continued Without Po- 
litical Interference | 





\Persuasive Power 


Of Business Cited 


Individuals and Groups Said to 
Exert Large Amount of In- 
fluence Over Transporta-| 
tion Systems 





“There have grown up in this country | 
individual businesses and associated 
groups of businesses that have great 
powers of persuasion and coercion over 
carriers,” Chairman Ernest I. Lewis, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
declared on Dec. 18 in an address de- | 
livered at a meetirig held in Chicago 
under the auspices of the ways and 


means Committee of the Chicago Associa- 


tion of Commerce. 


“Their methods and devices,” continued | 


Mr. Lewis, “sometimes are somewhat 
questionable. The art of litigation and 
attack has been greatly perfected. The 
self-interest of business is sometimes 
short-sighted. Certainly, if it stops to 
think it must realize that one of its ab- 
solute essentials is adequate facilities of 
distribution. 


Warned by Congress 
“Congress seems to no uncertain mind 
about it. It has directed us not even to 
let sovereign States block the develop- 
ment and maintenance of those facilities. 


Even in enacting legislation to afford re- | 


lief to distressed industries, Congress 


held up its warning finger and said that | 


in establishing such rates for agriculture 
that the ‘lowest possible lawful rates’ 
must be ‘compatible with the mainte- 
nance of. adequate transportation serv- 
ice,” the Commission Chairman em- 
phasized, 

Pointing. out. what he termed were 
“hair-triggered theories and impossible 
conceptions” of “eminent counsel,” Com- 
missioner,Lewis declared that “it is 


urged ‘o S that wé should arrive ‘on } 


valuation for rate-making purposes by 
imagining that’a thing which exists does 
not exist and then by reconstructing the 
existing thing through country, towns 
and cities that could not exist or be in 
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Head of Cuban Sugar 


Interests Testifies 





H..C. Lakin Brings Name of | 


President Hoover Into 
Lobby Investigation 





Assertion that President Hoover had | 


instructed his secretary, Walter H. New- 
ton, to establish contact between the 
Ways and Means Committee 
sugar interests was made in a 
Cuba Co., of New York, and testified to 
Dec. 18, at the hearing of the Senate 
Judiciary lobby subcommittee. 
The extract from the letter reads: 


“Several members of the Committee 
(Way sand Means Committee) have ap- 
pealed to President Hoover, and he had 
instructed his secretary, Mr. Newton, to 
establish contact between the Committee 


and ourselves,” 

The letter, dated Apr. 
addressed to Mason B, Starring, presi- | 
dent of the California & Pittsburgh Util- 
ities Corp., of New York City. 

Further correspondence of Mr. Lakin 
placed in the record of the inquiry 
stated that, upon the occasion of a visit 
of Mr. Lakin to Mexico, Dwight W. Mor- 
row, Ambassador to Mexico, had been 
anxious to see him in regard to condi- 
tions in Cuba, 

Activity to secure the influence of the 
du Pont de Nemours Co., of Delaware, | 
to gain the support of the Delaware del- 
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Wholesale Prices 
Decline for Month 


Purchasing Power of ‘Dollar! 
Shown to Be Greater | 


| 
| 
| 
| 











Wholesale prices in November, as | 
shown by information collected in lead- | 
ing markets by the Bureau of Labor Sta- | 
tistics, declimed 21-3 per cent from the 
level of November, 1928, according to a| 
statement Dec, 18 by the Department of | 
Labor. | 

Using 1926 as a basis of 100 per cent, 
the purchasing power of the. dollar in| 
November, 1929, was 105.9, the state- 
ment says. 

In November, 1929, as compared with 
November, 1928, decreases were shown | 
in farm products, foods, chemicals and | 
drugs, hides and leather products, tex- | 
tile produets, and fuel and lighting ma- | 
terials; while minor price increases were | 
recorded <n metals and meta! products, | 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
commodities, 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Further recession of the wholesale | 
price level is shown for November by in- 
formation collected in leading markets 
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of the 
House of Representatives and the Cuban 
g letter 
written by H. C. Lakin, president of the 


16, 1929, was 


| Senator 


En 





Sale of Aspirin 


By Grocer Illegal 
vy 


Presence of Pharmacist 
Required in Iowa 
v 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Dec. 18. 


HE sale of aspirin by grocers 

is illegal, according to a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Iowa. 

The court on Dec. 14 sustained 
an injunction granted in the Dis- 
trict Court of Polk County against 
a Des Moines grocer, holding in 
effect that aspirin may be sold only 
by shops having a_ registered 
pharmacist. 





Postmasters Clearing 


Mail on Day Received 
At Principal Cities 


Preliminary Reports Indicate 
Postal Patrons Are Seek- 
ing to Avoid Congestion 
By Early Mailing 


Postmasters at the larger post offices 
| are clearing all of their Christmas mails 
on the day they are received, it was 
| stated orally at the Post Office Depart- 
ment Dee. 18: 


received from postmasters, patrons of 
the postal service are heeding warnings 
of the Department to “wrap carefully 
| write plainly, «nd mail your Christmas 
parcel eariy.” The Department has car- 
ried on its mail-early campaign for 
Christmas mailing for some time back, 
but postmasters are noting that patrons 
are responding to appeals of not only 
the Department but the postmasters who 
are conducting their mail-early cam- 
|paigns with radio broadcasts and mov- 
ing picture screens. 
~« » Large Mailers Help 
The Department also noticed that the 
larger mailers are cooperating with the 
postal service in conducting not only a 
| mail-early campaign but a better mailing 
one on the part of the patron. This is 
particularly true in the handling of reg- 
istered mails, and postal officials are pre- 
digting that the postal service will pay 
less for indemnifying mailers for lost 
parcels as a result of the Department’s 
education campaign among mailers to 
|mail their packages promptly and prap- 
|erly at the close of the present holiday 
| period. 
| Reports to the Department do not in- 
|dicate that this year’s Christmas mails 


- 





|will be larger than those of last year, 
but indicate clearly the volume is heavy 
and the postal service is well organized 
|to clear their post offices on the day the 
|mail is received, 
Business Is Heavy 
Requisitions for postage stamps, how- 
ever, are nearly 8 per cent above those 
from postmasters for last Christmas 


|lieve that Christmas mailings, as soon 
as the Yuletide season closes, will be 
\larger than-those of last year. Postal 
officials believe that the present flow of 
Christmas mails has been orderly handled 
and every effort is being made by the 
postmasters to avoid any disappointments 
among the mailers. ‘ 

Post offices are equipped with a trained 
force of employes to move Christmas 
| mails, and this way account for encourag- 


Dec. 17, that postmasters are experienc- 





o 
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Exceeds Total for 


According to preliminary reports being ; 


which would lead postal officials to be- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


ing reports to the Department, which | 
were made by telegraph under date of | 


tered as Second Class Matter at 


the 2ost Office, Washington, D. C. 


Last Year 


Gain of $85,000,000 Shown 
Despite Reduction in 
Yields 

The 50 principal crops of the United 


‘States this year were worth $85,000,000 
|more than last year, although yields 








|1928, it was announced on Dec. 18 by 
the Crop Reporting Board, on the basis 
|of Dec. 1 figures. 
The composite of crop yields per acre, 
| combining the revised estimates of yields 
|of 45 crops this season in proportion to 
\their relative importance, 
| yields per acre averaged 5.3 per cent be- 
|low last season and 2.2 per cent below 
|average yields for the previous 10 years. 
Production of ‘corn in 1929, the Board 
estimated, is 2,622,000,000 bushels, or 7 
per cent less than the 1928 crop and 4.6 
per cent under the five-year average. 


| 508,000 bushels, against 914,876,000 bush- 
bushels for the preceding five years. 


|of the crop report follows: 

| The 50 principal crops of the United 
| States this year were worth $8,580,528,- 
| 000, an increase of about 1 per cent over 
ithe $8,495,788,000 valuation of crops 
\produced last year, according to the 
| 
| 
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States on Lake Claim 
Victory in Dispute 
On Water Diversion 


Ohio Attorney General Com- 
ments on Report of Mr. 
Hughes in Suit of Chicago 
On Sewage Disposal 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec, ‘18. 

It appears that the Lake States have 
won a.complete victory and that Chi- 
cago’s “illegal water diversion adversely 
stecthag the level of the Great Lakes” 
is. nert_ancend,.aceording to Attorney 
Generaj Gilbert Bettman, eommenting 
upon the report of Charles Evans 
Hughes, special master of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Chicago 
diversion case. 

Mr. Bettman also stated orally that 
he had received a telegram from the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
saying that the Secretary has under 
consideration the issuance of a temporary 
permit sanctioning for the time being 
a sufficient diversion to avoid interfer- 
ence with navigation in the port of 
Chicago, thus administratively meeting 
the situation until the decree of the Su- 
preme Court is rendered. 

Withdrawal Permitted 

The diversion at the present time of 
waters of Lake Michigan through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal by the Sanitary 
District of Chicago for sewage purposes 
is being effected under the authority of 
a permit granted Mar. 3, 1925, by the 
Secretary of War which expires on Dec. 
31, 1929. 

This permit was granted, according to 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Chicago diversion case, pursuant to 
which Mr. Hughes’ report was filed, to 
meet an emergency and was conditioned 
upon steps being taken by the City of 
Chicago to take immediate steps to carry 
out sewage treatment by artificial proc- 
esses. 

The Secretary further advised the at- 
torney general that the latter might be 
heard on the matter during this week. 
Mr. Bettman said he had replied that he 
|would be in Washington for a hearing, 
if agreeable to the Secretary. 
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+ 
Senator Brookhart Says Levy | 
W ould Provide Means to | 
Control Credit 








Taxation of speculative stock trans- 
actions as a means of credit control is of 
the greatest importance to the farmer, | 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa,| 
stated Dec. 18, in a.radio address. 

Mr. Brookhart advocated the amend-| 
ment proposed to the tariff bill (H. R.| 
2667) by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- | 
ginia, which would place a 5 per cent 
sales tax on stock transfers where the | 
sale is made within 60 days of the pur- | 
chase, asserting that it would reduce the | 
volume of speculative business and at | 
the same time supply money to improve | 
rural mail routes and relieve thousands | 
of disabled soldiers now drawing no com 
pensation. | 

Senator Brookhart’s address, which 
was broadcast by the , National Broad- 
casting Company from Station WRC, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The latest bulletin of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board shows that the 
farmers of the United States are entitled 
to receive $5,000,000,000 more for their 
annual crop sales, before their wages or 
compensation for their work will amount 
to the wages of ordinary unskilled labor, 
and their capital return to the lowest 
Government rate of about 4 per cent. | 

Nobody will deny the farmer the right} 
to a wage equal to unskilled labor. No- 
body will deny him the right to a capi- 
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Tax on Speculative Stock Sales 
Advocated as Aid to Farmers 








Advertising Gain 


Shown in Month 
vy 
Increases Are. Recorded by 
Three Main Mediums 


\ v 

TEWSPAPER advertising for 
November showed a gain of 
more than ‘3,000,000 lines compared 
to the same month of last year, 
according to information made pub- 
lic Dec. 18 by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

Advertising in the leading maga- 
zines throughout the country was 
higher: in November compared to 
last year, while radio advertising 
showed an ingrease also, it was 
said. 

The number of lines of news- 
paper advertiging for‘ November of 
this year was 112,958,000 as com- 
pared to 109,108,000 lines for the 
same month in 1928, it was stated. 
Radio advertising cost $1,908,000 
while in November in 1928, it was 
$1,158,000. The number of lines 
used in magazine advertising for 
this November was 3,074,000 and 
for the corresponding period in 
1928, the total used was 2,845,000 
lines. The cost of this magazine 
advertising was $19,582,000 and 
for November of last year it was 
$18,141,000, it was added. 


|were reduced about 5 per cent below} 


shows that | 


Production of wheat is estimated at 806,- | 


els in 1928, and an average of 809,668,000 | u 
| 5616, introduced by Representative Dow- 
Thee full text of the Board’s summary | 


66 CAREFUL and extended report 


should be particilarly gratifying to 
the people and to all who take an 
interest in the progress of 
science and the cause of true liberty.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 








The attorney general issued a writ- | 


|of a three-day. hearing. 


constitutional government 


of 


olitical 


—James Madison, 
President of the United States, 
1809 —1817 
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Favorable Report 


Is Made on Bill 
To Improve Roads 


Increase of $50,000,000 in 
Highway Measure Asked 
By Mr. Dowell Is Ap- 


proved 


PRICE 5 CENTS 








Appropriation Raised 
In Request to House 





Method of Handling Federal- 
aid Funds Are Outlined by 
Chief of Bureau of Public 
Highways 





The House Committee on Roads Dec. 
18 favorably reported to the House H. R. 


ell (Rep.), of Des Moines, Iowa, chairman 
of the Committee, providing increases 
of $50,000,000 annually for the fiscal 
years 1931, 1932, and 1933 for construc- 
tion of Federal-aid highways. 

The Committee decided to act favor- 
ably on the bill in an executive session 
held immediately after the last session 
Its decision 
was unanimous, 

The present annual appropriation for 
Federal-aid road construction is $75,000,- 
000. Under the Dowell bill this is in 
creased to $125,000,000. . 

Bill Covers Roads 

In his report on the bill, Chairman 
Dowell said that authorization for forest 
roads and trails was omitted because 
this feature is covered in a bill (H. R. 
3971) introduced by Representative Col- 
ton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, chairman 
of the House Committee on Public Lands, 
This bill, and another (H. R. 1416) by 
Mr. Colton will be considered later by 
the Committee, Mr. Dowell stated orally. 

Present at the hearing Dec. 18, in ad- 
dition»to Mr, Dowell and Mr. Colton, 
were Representatives Johnston (Rep.), 
of Rolla, Mo.; Cross (Dem.), of Waco, 
Tex.; Rayfey (Rep.), of Hillsboro, Ill.; 
Fuller (BBm.), of Eureka Springs, Ark.; 
Robsion .(Rep.), of Barbourville, Ky.; 
Manlove (Rep.), of Joplin, Mo.; Almon 
(Dem.), of Tuscumbia, Ala., and Selvig 
(Rep.), of Crookston, Minn. 

One of the witnesses at that“ 
was Thomas H. MacDonald; Chiefof 
Bureau of Public Roads. 
the methods of handling Federal-aid 
funds; the conditions of construction of 


rc 





[Continued on Page 15, Column 6.] 


Mr. Eastman Given 
Approval of Senate: 


Name of Robert M. Jones as 
Member of I. C. C. Re- 
ferred Back to Committee 





The Senate Dec. 18 unanimously con- 
firmed the reappointment of Joseph B. 
Eastman to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and at the same _ time 
unanimously referred the nomination of 
Robert M. Jones to the Commission to 
succeed Richard V. Taylor back to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee for in- 
vestigation. 

Miss Annabel Matthews was confirmed 
without objection as a member of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. Other confirma- 
tions, not including military advance- 
ments and postmasterships, were: Julius 
H. Hart, to be a district attorney in 
the Second District of Alaska; George 
J. Hatfield, to be a district attorney in 
the District of California; William J. 
Keville, to be a United States marshal 
in the District of Massachusetts, and 
S. B. Woodman, to be a marshal in the 


He outlined — 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


| cipal installment is to be $113,694,786.64, 


District of Maine. \ 
Opposition to Mr. Jones came from 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.]} 
President Approves 
War Debt Settlement 


Mr. Hoover Signs Bill Provid- 
ing for Payments by France 








President Hoover on Dec. 18 signed 
the bill (H. R. 6585) approved by Con- 
gress for settlement of the French war 
debt to the United States. ‘ 

The bill was recieved at the. White 
House from the Capitol on Dec. 17 and 
immediately sent to the Department of 
the Treasury for examination and _re- 
port, It came back to the White House 
approved by the Department, and the 
President affixed his signature. 

The agreement, which is to spread 
over 62 years, providés for a total pay- 
ment of $6,847,674,104.17, of which 
$4,025,000,000 is principal, and the bal- 
ance is interest. 

Pay in Installments r 

The principal of the bonds is to be paid 
in annual installments on June 1) of 
each year, ending in 1987. Annual prin- 
cipal installments running from $30,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000 are provided for the 
first five years, which, according to the 
bill, began in 1926 and end in 1930. The : 
amount of the principal installment due — 
the sixth year is to be $1,350,000, the ¥ 
subsequent annual principal installments 
increasing until in the sixty-second year 
of the debt-funding period the final prin- 







Provision is made for postponement of 
payments, at the option of France, within 
the agreement period, and France may 
pay off additional amounts of princi Mg 
on any June 15 or Dec. 15 upon giving ~ 
90 days’ advance notice. y J 

(The full text of the bill was published 
in the issue of Dee, 7.) 


— 
INDEX 


To Mount Vernon 
Approved in Bill 


: Committee Reports Favor- 
ably on Measure to Ac- 
quire Ground for Park- 
way Along Potomac River 


The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, at an executive session 
Dec. 18, ordered favorably reported to the 
House H. R. 26, for the acquisition, estab- 
lishment and development of the Mount 
Vernon memorial parkway along the | 
Potomac River from Mount Vernon and | 
Fort Washington to Great Falls. The! 
bill provides for acquisition of lands in | 
the District of Columbia and in Mary- 
land and Virginia. | 

Bids on the grading, drainage and in- | 
cidental construction work for the high- 
‘way were requested Dec. 18 by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and will be re- 
ceived by the Chief of that Bureau on 
Jan. 23, according to an announcement 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Bridges are to be constructed under sep- 
arate contract, and paving contracts will 
not be awarded until the grading is near- 

_ ing completion. , 

The action of the House Committee | 
followed a presentation of the situation 
by the sponsor of the bill, Representative 
Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich. He 
told the Committee that while the whole | 
project contemplated in the bill would 
cost approximately $23,000,000 there 
would ultimately come back into the) 
Treasury $19,500,000, largely through an- | 
nual payments of $1,000,000 by the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia. | 

Lt. Col. U. S. Grant,~ Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of | 
the National Capital, and executive offi- | 
cer of the National Capital Park and | 
Planning Commission, Rock Creek and | 
Potomac Parkway Commission, and other | 
similar bodies, supplemented Mr. Cram- | 
ton’s testimony. on 

Mr. Cramton urged immediate legis- | 
lation for economy in acquiring prop- | 
erties needed under the contemplated | 
program. He told the Committee the | 
project is important for national pur- | 
poses as well as of value locally to the 
District of Columbia. He said it is es- | 
sential to protect the scenic assets of | 
the area.adjacent to the National Capi- 
tal for all time to come. 

He told how the Federal Government | 
would bear part of the expense along | 
the Potomac and the States, or subdi- | 
visions, or individuals would bear the} 
other part of the cost, with resulting pos- | 
sibilities of economical acquisition all 
along the line if there is prompt action 
by Congress. He expressed hope that | 
the bill would be enacted into law in time 
to be of benefit in connection with the | 
celebration in 1932 of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- | 
ington. 

The bill, he said, is approved by the 
Budget Bureau, by the Commissioners 
of the District, by a large number of 
citizens and other civic organizations, 
and that both the States of Maryland 
and Virginia are much interested in the 
proposal. 

The announcement by the Department 
of Agriculture on the invitation of bids 
for the highway work follows in full 
text: 


Bids on the grading, drainage and in- 
cidental construction work on the Mount | 
Vernon memorial highway will include | 
the furnishing of all labor and materials 
and the performing of al] work under this 
contract on approximately 12% miles of 
the highway from Columbia Island just 
south of Arlington Memorial Bridge 
plaza to Mount Vernon. 

Bids will be opened in the office of the | 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Parks. 513- | 
515 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., at 11 o’clock, Jan. 23, 1930. Informa- 
tion for bidders may be obtained at the | 
Bureau. | 

The bridges on the highway will be 
constructed under separate contract. It | 
is expected that bids will be requested | 
for this work at an early date. 

Contracts for paving will not be | 
awarded until the grading is nearing | 
completion. 


Appropriations Made 
For Department of Justice | 





' 
Emergency Department of Justice ap- 
propriations totaling $378,000, as au-| 
thorized in H. J. Res. 175, and an amend- 
ment carrying an appropriation of| 
$7,500 for the construction of a power | 
line to an Indian school in Oklahoma. | 
were adopted by the Senate and House 
Dec. 18 

The resolution was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, | 
Ind., chairman of the House Committee | 
on Appropriations. | 

In his report Mr. Wood explained that 
$62,000 of the amount requested would 
be used to continue the work of the 
Department of Justice in protecting the 
interests of the United States under the 
settlement of war claims act of 1928. It 
was anticipated that funds appropriated 
for the fiscal year would be sufficient for 
this work, he said, “but due to the vast 
amount of information that had to be 
collected, and due to the fact that the 
arbiter, Judge Parker, died in October, 
and no successor has as yet been ap-| 
pointed, it becomes necessary to continue | 
the Department’s work in this connection | 
for another six months.” 

Funds appropriated for the United 
States Industrial Reformatory at. Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, are practically exhausted, | 
Mr. Wood stated, and $312,091 of the 
emergency appropriation asked for will 
be used for the subsistence of prisoners 
and maintenance work, 

The amendment providing $7,500 for 
a school for Indian orphans in Oklahoma | 
was offered by Representative Hastings 
(Dem.), of Tahlequah. Okla. Mr. Hast-| 
ings explained that the power plant at | 
the school had been destroyed, and that 
it was necessary to construct a power 
line to the institution. 

The resolution, as amended, 
adopted without objection. 





was 


| 
| 


| 


Postmasters Clear Mail 
On Same Day It Is Received | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing the slightest difficulty in giving 
prompt and expeditious handling of this | 
year’s Yuletide mails. With Christmas | 
nearly a week off and few more mailing 
days in between postal officials said that 
there may be a last minute rush for 
mailing, but from present indications 
there is no congestion in at least 50 of 
the larger post offices, 


| between the 
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States 


The Senate 


HE Senate met at 11 a, m. 

open executive session, after a 
quorum call, Senator Keyes (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, reported from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, of which he is chairman, the 
bill to authorize construction of a Su- 
preme Court building at a cost of 
$9,740,000, and asked unanimous con- 
sent for immediate consideration. Sen- 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, ob- 
jected on the grounds the measure 
should receive some consideration, and 
the bill went to the calendar. 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, reported favorably from 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
secured unanimous adoption of a joint 
resolution authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to foreign govern- 
ments to send delegates to the Inter- 
national Congress for the Blind, to be 
held in New York City in 1931. The 
President will also name delegates for 
the United States. 

Debate on the nomination of Richard 
J. Hopkins to be district judge for the 
district of Kansas, begun on the pre- 
ceding day, was reopened by Senator 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland. 

v 
A MESSAGE was received from the 
White House submitting a nomina- 
tion for confirmation by the Senate. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
replied briefly to Senator Tydings’ op- 
position to Judge Hopkins. He was 
followed by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, who also spoke against con- 
firmation. 

A-message from the House an- 
nounced the passage of two joint res- 
olutions, one appropriating $1,290,000 
for prevention and eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, the other mak- 
ing certain additional emergency ap- | 
propriations for the Department of | 
Justice. They were unanimously 
adopted on motion of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, | 
Finance Committee chairman, reported 
the hospitalization bill’ passed by the | 
House the preceding day, with an 
amendment to increase the authoriza- 
tion from $14,000,000 to $15,950,000. 
On Mr. Smoot’s motion it was unani- . 
mously passed. 


The House of Representatives 


In + 


Me: SMOOT also presented and se- 


cured unanimous approval of a 


joint resolution extending for two 
years the time within which American 
claimants may make application for 
payment under the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, or awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission and of the 
Tripartite Claims Commission. 


On request of Senator - Kendrick 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, for unanimous 
consent, the Senate unanimously 
passed a measure authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant exten- 
sions of three years on oil and gas 
prospecting permits, at his discretion. 

Senator Keyes reported favorabiy 
from the Immigration Committee the 
nomination of Harry E. Hull to con- 
tinue as Commissioner General of Im- 
migration in the Department of Labor, 
and secured unanimous confirmation. 


Senator Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, reported favor- 
ably and secured unanimous confirma- 
tion ‘of the nomination of Ethelbert 
Stewart to continue as Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics in the Department 


of Labor. 
ON MOTION by Senator Frazier 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, the Sen- 
ate unanimously adopted a resolution 
directing the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, to com- 
municate to the Senate his opinion of 
the Riker spillway project as a means 
of controlling floods of the Mississippi 
River. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
proceeded to discuss the Hopkins nom- 
ination. 

After Senators Allen (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, and Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
had spoken on the nomination, the Sen- 
ate agreed, on a motion by Senator | 
Norris, that a vote be taken not later 
than noon Dec. 19, on Mr. Blaine’s mo- 
tion to recommit the nomination. 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
nominations on the calendar. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 1.) 

At 6 p. m. the Senate recessed un- 
til 11 a .m. Dec. 19 on the motion of the 
majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana. 


v 


EBATE on the President’s request were: H. Res. 94, H. Res. 89, H. Res. 


for a commission to study and re- 
port on conditions in Haiti was re- 
sumed shortly after the House con- 
vened at noon Dec. 18. 

A resolution (H. J. Res. 174) to 
authorize an emergency appropriation 
of $1,290,000 to combat the Mediterra- | 
nean fruit fly in Florida was adopted | 
without objection following its intro- 
duction by Representative Woad (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, In@., chairrian of the 
Appropriations Cemmittée, » (Detailed 
discussion on page 9.) 

Another resolution (H. J. Res. 175), 
introduced by Mr. Wood, to provide 
additional appropriations to cover cer- 
tain emergencies in the Department of 
Justice, was adopted with an amend- 
ment authorizing funds for the provi- 
sion of a power line to a school for | 
Indian orphans near Tahlequah, Okla. | 
The amendment was offered by Repre- 
sentative Hastings (Dem.), of Tahle- 


| quah, Okla. 


7 
HE HOUSE adopted without objec- 
tion a resolution (H. Res. 95) 
appropriating $2,500 for a bust of the 
late Representative Claude Kitchin 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, former 
minority leader. Representative War- 
ren (Dem.), of Washington, N. C., sup- 

ported the resolution. 
Five resélutions providing compen- 
sation for House employes were 
adopted without objection. They 


88, H. Res. 76, H. Res. 101. 

Representative Green (Dem.), of 
Starke, Fla.; called attention to the 
fact that a Florida girl had been ad- 
judged “America’s Healthiest Girl,” 
and invited Members of the House to 
visit his State during the Winter. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, introduced H. Res. 
102, submitting a rule for expediting 
action on H. J..Res.;170, to provide 
for a commission:t¢ study and review 
Haitian policies of the United States. 
The resolution was adopted. 


v 

TPON MOTION of Representative 
Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, 
Iowa, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of the Whole for con- 
sideration of the Haitian commission 
resolution. Representative Hooper 
(Rep.), of Battle Creek, Mich., took 

the chair. (Details on page 3.) 


v 

DEBATE on the Haiti resolution, in 

which more than a dozen Repre- 
sentatives participated, culminated in 
the measure’s adoption at 4 p. ‘m., 
with an amendment requiring the 
Commission to report its findings to 
both Congress and the President. 

Following the reading a_ several 
routine communications, the House ad- 
Journed at 4:05 p. m., until noon 
Dec. 19. 





To Education Conference 


President Hoover on Dec. 18 sent to 
Congress a draft of a proposed resolu- 
tion appropriating $5,000 for expenses of 
participation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Congress of Rectors, 


Deans and Educators in General, to be 
held at Havana, Cuba, Feb. 20, 1930. Par- 
ticipation by this country was recom- 
mended to the President by the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson. 


Japanese Naval Delegates 


To Meet With Mr. Stimson 


Members of the Japanese delegation to 
the London naval conference will meet 
with the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, at 10 a, m. Dec. 19, according 


to an oral announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State on Dec. 18. No meetings 
Japanese and Secretary 
Stimson were held on Dec. 18. 


Mexican Dispute 


Appealed by Texas 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 18. 
J Governor Dan Moody, declining to nego- 
tiate directly with Mexican ofticials ror 
restoring the Mexican consul at Laredo 


and reopening the port of Laredo, larg- | 
est on the international border, appealed | 


today to the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, at Washington, to request 


the Mexican government to rescind -its | 


orders. 


The action was taken, ke informed Sec- 
retary Stimson, becauge of the attempted 
arrest at Laredo of the former president 
of Mexico, Plutarco Elias Calles. Freight 
from Laredo is being denied admission, 
tourist travel has been restricted, and 
the consulate has been closed, Governor 
Moody said. 


_ The Department of State will do what 
it can regarding the request of Governor 


Dan Moody, of Texas, that .it use its | 
| good offices to secure the opening of the 
This was | 


Mexican consulate at Laredo. 
stated orally by Joseph P. Cotton, Under- 
secretary of State, in reply to questions 


lon Dee. 18. 


\ 


|Fund Asked for Delegation ‘Fund for Veterans’ 


Hospitals Increased 


|Senate Adds $1,950,000 to Ap- 
propriation in House Bill 


An increase of $1,950,000 was made in 
the appropriation provided in the House 
| bill (H. R. 234) for hospital construction 
|for World War veterans upon the pas- 
sage of the bill by the Senate Dec. 18. 
The total as now provided in the bill is 
| $15,950,000. 
| In submitting a report from the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee recommending 
the increase, Chairman Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, pointed out the various items for 
which the additional appropriation is de- 
signed. These include an item of $400,- 


| 000 to be used in the hospital at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Other items are $400,000 for a general 
hospital at Salt Lake City, $450,000 for 
additional facilities at Camp Custer, 
| Mich., and $700,000 for a general hos- 
| pital in West Virginia. 

The House increased the construction 


program of the United States Veterans’ | 


Bureau, which totaled $11,480,000, to pro- 
vide $1,450,000 for altering, extending 
and remodeling 


| members were on the subcommittee dur- 


| but the two minority members 
| changed. 


| Mr. Dallinger and Representatives Cook 
'(Rep.), of Alden, N. Y., and Cochran 


| to consider and report on H. R. 1894, 


| This amount, the bill states, represents 
; undrawn pension in the hands of the} 
| board of managers of the home. which 


jin Clark’s will. 


|month in which the retirement is ef- 
| fective. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHep WiTHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNitep States DAILY 


Measures Studied Head of Sugar Interests of Cuba 


On Reorganizing 
Of Departments 


Two Bills Embodying Presi- 
dent’s Proposals Set for 
Hearing by House ’'Com- 
mittee on January 8 


Two measures affecting President | 
| Federal Departments will be considered | 
| Hoover’s proposed reorganization of the | 
| by the House Committee on Expenditures | 
|} in the Executive Departments at its next | 
| meeting, Jan. 8, it was announced Dec. 18 | 
{by Representative Willamson (Rev.), of 
| Rapid City, S. Dak., chairman, following 
jan executive session of the Committee. 
| The bills are H. R. 6141, introduced by 

Mr. Williamson, providing for coordina- 
| tion in the Veterans’ Bureau of all activi- 
i ties relating to veterans, and H. R. 1214, 
|introduced by Representative Dallinger 

(Rep.), of Cambridge, Mass., which 
|authorizes the President to remove “use- 
less or unnecessary” officers or employes 
of Government Departments originally | 
appointed either by himself or the head 
| of any. Department, | 

The Committee also decided to continue | 
| hearings on conditions in and the admin- 

istration of St. Elizabeths Hospital, in 

Washington, D. C., Mr. Williamson said. | 

Extensive hearings along this line were | 
| held during the 70th Congress, the chair- | 
;man said, but the subcommittee conduct- | 


ing them had no time to make a report@@y 


jbefore the adjournment of Congress. 
Since that time, Mr. Williamson said, new 
developments have arisen. | 


Members of Subcommittee 


| : The subcommittee selected to conduct 
| the St. Elizabeths hearings consists of | 
Representatives Goodwin (Rep.), of | 
| Cambridge, Minn., chairman; Schafer 
| (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis.; Letts (Rep.), 
,of Davenport, Iowa; Gasque (Dem.), of 
Florence, S. C.,.and Moore (Dem.), of 
Morgantown, Ky. The three majority 


| 


ing the previous session of Congress, 
were 


Another subcommittee composed of 


(Dem.), of St, Louis, Mo., was appointed | 


introduced by Mr. Schafer, which au- 
thorizes the National Home for Disabled | 
Volunteer Soldiers to pay to the executor | 
of the estate of Franklin D. Clark $1,468. 


was, not paid to the executor as directed 


The Committee also directed the chair- 
man to report favorably H. R. 7414, in- 
troduced by Mr. Williamson, which pro- 
vides that the retirement day of all Fed- 
eral employes shall take effect on the 
first day Sof the month following the 


Bookkeeping Is Reduced 
| _ This, it was explained, will relieve the | 
| Comptroller General’s office of a vast 
| amount of bookke@ping whieh exists un- 
der the present system of retirement. | 

The “unnecessary employes bill,” (H. 
|R. 1214), in addition to empowering the 
President to remove employes no longer 
needed, also gives him authority to 
abolish any offices, divisions, bureaus, or 
| commissions found to be unnecessary for 
the proper and economical conduct of 
governmental business. 4 
| The bill also gives the President 
blanket authority, during or after reor- 
‘ganization of any Government depart- 
ment, bureau, division or commission, to | 
| appoint whatever. officials needed. Such| 
appointments, however, would be sub-| 
ject to confirmation by the Senate. 

He also is empowered, under the bill. 
|to transfer divisions or bureaus from 
;one department to another and to con- 
;Solidate or combine any departments or 
bureaus. The establishment of a centrai 
| purchasing bureau to buy suvplies for 
| all Government departments likewise is 
| authorized. 
| _ The authority conferred on the Presi- 
; dent in the bill is limited to two years. 





Senate Votes Free Books 
| For Schools of Capital 


| Free textbooks and other educational 
| supplies in the Washington, D. C. public 
; Schools, at an estimated initial cost of 
| $243,000 and $100,000 annually there- 
| after, ‘is proposed in H. R. 1250, passed 
by the Senate and favorably reported 
to the House Dec. 18. The bill in its 
present terms. is limited to apply to all 
; pupils in the senior high school and 
a ninth grade of the junior high school. 





| 
| 


‘House Committee Discusses 
| Naval Appropriations Bill 


| 
| The naval shore bill (H. R. 1250), au- 
thorizing $7,500,000 for the construction 
| of buildings, dry dock facilities and other 
| items, was discussed at a meeting of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs 
| Dec. 18. 

Needs of the Department of the Navy 
were outlined by Rear Admiral Luther 
| Gregory Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
,and Docks. No action was taken. 
ie 
050,000 for additional beds inthe hos- 
| pital at Hot Springs, Ark. i 
(A statement of the construction work 
| Provided in the bill as it came from the 
' House will be found in The United States 


existing plants, and $1,-! Daily of Dee. 18.) 





Overweight and U nderweight Are Believed 


To Have Ill Effect 


| 
| 


Study of the relation of good health to 
high scholarship is now being carried on 
in many universities. Results from the 
latest of these has just been-made public 


by the Public Health Service. Two 
groups were selected, one, below in aca- 
demic staging, and one, above; the same 
' physicians examined both groups and the 
}examinations were identical, it was 
stated. 

No physical defects occurred with such 
frequency as to be significant, but over- 
weight and underweight were more pre- 
dominant in the probation group, while 
faulty posture was very frequent among 





h, 


the deficient group, it was stated. Over- | 


on Student’s E ficiency 


Results Are Published of Studies Conducted in Universities 
Showing Relationship of Health to Scholarship 


weight amd underweight seemed ad- 
| versely to affect the students ability to 
earn. 
| A large percentage of the deficient 
| group were self-supporting. A majority 
of this group reported going to bed be- 
|fore 11 p. m, This is interpreted to 
mean lack of study, rather than physical 
| defects, cause of deficiencies. The control 
| group, or the efficient group, showed a 
| higher percentage of excessive smokers 
and a larger number of total abstainers 
from tobacco, it was stated. 

The control group predominated sig- 
nificantly only in being partially self- 


selves in good health, it was revealed. 


|from Jones he insisted on seeing it.” 


| Walsh. 


jand, under the belief that Mr. Morrow 


}ten by Mr. 


| stated that Mr. Shattuck was “obliged 


supporting, and in not considering them- | 


Testifies in 


Lobby Investigation 


H. C. Lakin, President of Cuba Co., Explains Correspond- 


| 


|egation in Congress for a lower sugar 
‘tariff also was brought out in the cor- 
| respondence. 

| hairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
/sas, announced, following the hearing, 
| that Edwin P. Shattuck, counsel for Mr. 
Lakin, would appear before the subcom- 
mittee. 


Banks Interested 
In Cuban Sugar 


Questioned as to whether he had em- 
ployed other attorneys besides Edwin P. 
Shattuck and John H. Carroll, Mr. Lakin 
explained, at the opening of the hearing, 
that he had been given the aid of James 
Mitchell, a New Jersey attorney, who in- 
troduced him to Representative Bacharach 
(Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J., and to 
Senator Edge. He. said he had em- 
ployed no one else, except a Mr. Good- 
rich 1n his office. 

Among other New York banks de- 
sides the National City Bank which are 
interested in Cuban sugar, Mr. Lakin 
gave the subcommittee the names of the 
Chase Bank, the Corn Exchange Bank 
and the International Acceptance Cor- 
poration. The Morgan Bank has no such 
interests, though it has financed the} 
Cuban government, he said. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
then read a letter from Mr. Lakin to Mr. 
Shattuck, concerning a visit to Mexico, 
nd making mention of Dwight W. Mor- 
row, American Ambassador to Mexico. 

The letter, dated Jan. 28, 1929, men- 
tioned an enclosed memorandum and 
stated that E. R. Jones,’ friend of Mr. 
Lakin, had cabled Mr. Lakin that “Mor- 
row is anxious to talk to me about Cuba, 
in which Morrow has had such interest | 
because of the close relations between 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and the Cuban gov- 
ernment in the matter of government 
loans. 

“I originally prepared the memoran- 
dum in order to clarify my ideas about 
the Cuban situation from a standpoint 
of personalities influential in Cuban af- 
fairs of today, and had not intended to 
show the memorandum to anybody. But 
when Morrow heard of the memorandum 


Copies of the memorandum were made, 
the letter stated. 

“Why did Mr. Morrow want to talk 
with you about Cuba?” asked Senator 


Mr. Lakin explained that he had been 
disturbed as to what he thought was a 
misconception of Cuba in this country, 


might be Secretary of State, had thought | 
it worth while to talk with him. 


Senator Smoot Described 


As Sugar Beet Advocate 


Senator Walsh read from a letter writ- | 
Lakin to Rafael Sanchez 
Aballi, at Havana, under date of Feb. 
28, 1929. The letter said: 

“Ordinarily I would be in favor of a| 
Cuban committee negotiating with the 
Remolacheros (beet sugar producers), in 
the hope of persuading them to consent 
to a plan mutually Tscoitebed to both} 
Cuba and the Remolacheros. But in this 
particular matter, Hon. Reed Smoot is 
the real spokesman for the Remo- 
lacheros; and he is a Senator, and it 
would be difficult, in talking with him, 
to draw any distinction between his po- 
sition as a Senator and his function as! 
the leader of the Remolacheros.” 

It ted further: : 

“It uld also be remembered that 
an attempt ought to be made to interest 
President Hoover in any plan before any 
attempt is\made to reach an agreement! 
in regard to the plan with the Remo-| 
lacheros.” 

Senator Walsh inquired if the sending 
of a delegation of Cuban sugar people 
here had not been contemplated, and if 
Mr. Lakin had not felt this inadvisable 
because they would not understand the 
“American psychology.” Mr. Lakin said 
such was the case. 

A second: letter to Dr. Aballi, dated 
Apr. 1, 1929, as read by Senator Walsh, 


to cancel” his relations with the Presi- 
dent “as much as possible in order nvt 
to embarrass President Hoover.” _ 

Questioned as to whether Luis Ma- 
chado, of Havana, to whom he had writ- 
ten, was related to President Machado, 
of Cuba, Mr. Lakin said he did not think 
so. Senator Caraway said he understood 
Luis Machado was related to the presi- 
dent and also connected with him in busi- 
ness. The witness said Luis Machado 
was a representative of the du Point 
organization in Cuba. 


Support of Delegation 


From Delaware Sought 

“Meantime there is one very important 
thing that you might get under way | 
through your du Pont connections, and | 
that is to endeavor to persuade the two} 
Senators and the single Congressman | 
from Delaware to act on behalf of Cuba,” 
said Mr. Lakin’s letter. 

“Of course, we should like to have 
them willing to champion the cause in 
the congressional debates, but it might 
be difficult to persuade them to do that. 
On the other hand, it might be possible 
to persuade them that, when it comes 
time to vote, they will vote in favor of 
Cuba.” 

Luis Machado’s reply enclosed a copy 
of a letter he had written to Renee du 
Pont, of du Pont de Nemours & Co., at 
Wilmington, Del. This letter stated: 

“Now, this is what I would like you to 
do: There is a Congressman from Dela- 
ware in the House, Mr. Rebert G. Hous- 
ton, who lives in Georgetown, and there 
are two Senators from your State, 
Messrs. .Daniel O. Hastings and John G. | 
Townsend, to whom I would like you to! 
have the whole sugar question explained. | 

“The Cuban cause seems to us just, 
and I know that you share my views, 
that it should not be difficult for you to 
persuade these Congressmen to cham- 
pion the cause of Cuba in the congres- 
sional debates and to oppose any increase ; 
in the duty, if not favor a reduction 
thereof.” 

Senator Walsh pointed out that influ- 
ence was sought under this arrangement 
to secure the vote of the Delaware Sena- 
tors in favor of Cuba, 

“They were to be persuaded by the 
Du Ponts to take up your cause—the 
cause of Cuba,” he said to the witness. 
“T don’t see that that’s wrong,” answered | 
Mr. Lakin. 

Telegrams relating to securing the co- 
operation of Senator Edge were read. 
Senator Walsh read a telegram sent by) 
Mr. Lakin while in Havana, which said | 
he “had just received a valuable tip from | 
Washington.” Asked who gave him the 
\“tip,” Mr, Lakin said that he did not 
| know. 

In regard to a statement in a letter 


_ 


1 





ence at Hearing Before Senate Subcommittee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


from him to Mason B. Starring, presi- 
dent ef the California & Pittsburgh Util- 
ities Corp., dated Apr. 16, 1929, to the 
effect that he had received certain in- 
formation from a Member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Lakin 
said he did not recall what member of 


the Committee had given him the infor- | 


mation. He said later, however, that it 
might have been Representative Hull 
(Dem.), of Carthage, Tenn. 

This letter said further: 

“Several members of the Committee 
have appealed to President Hoover, and 
he has instructed his secretary, Mr. New- 


ton, to establish contact between the | 


Committee and ourselves. We are in- 
clined to be a little doubtful about this 
step, but in the end would, of course, 
have to do what President Hoover de- 
sires, especially as he seems to be gen- 
uinely interested in our cause.” 

The letter also mentioned Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania. It read: 

“Among other things, we have been 
informed that, outside of Smoot, Sena- 
tor Reed, of Pennsylvania, is the most 
influential member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. I am very anxious 
to establish an intimate contact with 
him. I know that his secretary has be- 
come an advocate of the Cuban point of 
view, and at Senator Reed’s request has 
been preparing a report on the subject 
during Reed’s absence abroad.” 


Use of President’s Name 
Injudicious, Says Witness 
In regard to the House Committee the 


letter said: 
“We were informed by a member of 


| the Ways and Means Committee, yester- 


day, while in Washington, that an actual 
majority of the Committee is now op- 
posed to any increase in the sugar taritf, 
and that Bacharach, Watson and Estep 


might be induced to change their votes, | 


which have thus far been cast in favor 
of an increase.” 

Asked to explain the statement about 
President Hoover having instructed his 
secretary to estaolish a contact between 
the members of the Committee and “our- 
selves,” Mr. Lakin said it referred to 
negotiations regarding the sliding scale 
of duties on sugar. He said that Mr. 
Newton was to have contact with Mr. 
Shattuck and Senator Smoot. He said 
he did not remember if anything had 
been done about getting him into con- 
tact with the Committee. ; 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana. 
questioned the witness concerning the 
friendship of Mr. Shattuck with Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

“You stated in your correspondence 
that Mr. Shattuck had access to the 
President,” said Mr. Robinson. “I found 
out that wasn’t so,” replied Mr. Lakin. 

Senator Robinson questioned further: 

“Is it fair of you to bandy the Presi- 
dent’s name around in correspondence as 
you have done with all these people : ea 
“It hasn’t been judicious,” the witness 
answered. 


‘Isolation of Philippines 


In Case of War Dascussed 
Under date of Apr. #%, 1929, a letter 


Postal Officials 
To Ask Congress 


For Building Fund 


Sum of $25,000,000 to Be 
Sought as Fourth Install- 
ment of $200,000,000 


Previously Authorized 


Arrangements are being made by 
postal officials to send to Congress 
shortly recommendations for appropria- 
tions totaling $25,000,000 as the fourth 
installment of the $200,000,000 previ- 
ously authorized for a Federal building 
| program, it was stated orally at: the Post 
Office Department Dec. 18. 

The $200,000,000 authorization for new 
buildings is limited by law to an annual 
!expenditure of not more than $25,000,- 
'000. The cities where the money is to 
be expended have been determined by the 
| Department since the $200,000,000 al- 
| ready has been allocated for construction 
| work in various places throughout the 
country. 
| The Department, it was explained, an- 
ticipates the task of allocating another 
| $230,000,000 construction program. This 
|program already has been approved by 
|the House and is now before the Senate 
for approval. In the event that this lat- 
ter authorization is made, the Depart- 
;ment is prepared to increase the amount 
of its fourth installment from $25,000,000 
‘to $35,000,000, since it is ready to begin 
\the allocation of the $230,000,000 imme- 
diately. ) 
| The Department, in conjunction with 
[the Treasury, has been studying Federal 
housing needs for some time and is 
anxious to see the Senate pass legisla- 
|tion providing an additional $230,000,000 
authorization as soon as possible, in or- 
ider that recommendations may be made 
'before Congress recesses for the holi- 
| days this week. 
| In the meantime, postal officials said, 
the recommendation for the actual ap- 
‘propriation of $25,000,000 will be held 
‘in abeyance until the Senate acts defi- 
jnitely on the House proposal, which is 
‘being sponsored by Representative El- 
i liott (Rep.), of Indiana, and calling for 
| $230,000,000 additional authorization. 
| Passage of this latter legislation will 
|mean that more than $500,000,000 will 
|be expended over a period of several 
| years to meet the housing needs of the 
| Federal Government in various parts of 
| the country, it was said. 
| 


: Hearing Deferred 


In Packers’ Case 


| 





Justice Stafford’s Illness Delays 
* Action on Consent Decree 


| 
; The hearing on the petition of Swift 
& Co., Armour & Co., and other peti- 
/tioners for modification of the so-called 
| packer’s consent decree has been further 
postponed, due to the illness of Justice 
Stafford of the Supreme Court. of the 
District of Columbia, to whom the case 
| had been assigned. No new date has 
|been set for hearing. 


from Mr. Lakin to Col. J. M. Tarafa, of; The petition of the packing interests 
the Cuban Northern Railway Co., New! asks for sufficient modification of an 
York, said: | injunction decree issued with their con- 
“In Washington, yesterday, we found} sent in 1920, to enable them to engage 
things to be moving more rapidly than) jn the retailing of meat and meat prod- 
we expected. President Hoover sent for | ucts as well as other food supplies and 
Mr. Shattuck and suggested that Shat-'to hold stock in stockyards, public mar- 
tuck cooperate with the Ways and Means | kets and stockyard railroads. * 
Committee, who have already sought| The National Wholesale Grocer’s As- 
Hoover’s advice. The Committee does | sociation of the United States has filed, 
not yet know what report to make to/as intervenor, a motion to dismiss the 
Congress next week.” | petition on the grounds that all the par- 
Mention of Gen. E. H. Crowder, for-| ties to the 1920 decree have not con- 


;mer Ambassador to Cuba, who, Mr. Lakin | sented to the proposed modification. The 


earlier testified, aided in the sugar lobby association’s motion further alleges that 
activities for Cuba, was made in a letter | the court is without authority to modify 
which Mr. Lakin wrote Apr. 20, 1929,|the decree or to grant any relief other 
? M. o. Sante. é a *-*' uaiaaanamas | than to dismiss the injunction. 

0., of New York. said: RY TN 

“Your suggestion of Apr. 19, to com-|and this information when we can do 
ser ecto taaard ts Ganache fl perth peas 
importations from the Philippines. Gen. | “We are inclined_to believe that the 
Crowder has written a fine memorandum | Secretary of War would support Stim- 
on this subject. json, because any limitation on imports 

“He has also learned that the plans | from the Philippines would tend to create 
¢ the aonere ae pa _— = oe penn Soernre » ah ~~ 
of war any attempt to keep a traffic lane | and increase the work o e War De- 
open between the Philippines and the|partment. Senator Smoot realizes all 
United States would be promptly aban-!these things, but is determined to fight 
doned. We plan to use this memorandum | and we shall do our best to help him.” 
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Defends Activities 
And Outlines Aims 


Secretary of Organization | 
Says Purpose Is to Pre-| 
vent Monopoly From Con-| 
trolling Industry 








Oswald F. Schuette, executive secre-| 


tary of the Radio Protective Association 
issued a written reply Dec. 18 to charges 
made the preceding day before the Senate 


Interstate Commerce Committee by Col. | 


Manton Davis, vice president and general 
attorney of the Radis Corporation of 
America. 

Col. Davis, who appeared before the 
Committee in the hearings on the Couz- 
ens bill (S. 6) for the creation of a per- 
manent commission on communications, 
described the Radio Protective Associa- 
tion as being composed of “patent rack- 
eteers” and as “one of those lobbies 
against which official Washington has so 
often inveighed.” 

Self-Protection Said to Be Aim 


™ Mr. Schuette’s reply he declared 
“the independent radio manufacturers 
who formed the Radio Protective Asso- 
ciation did so to protect themselves 
against the patent racketeering of the 
radio trust,” and he characterized the 


Radio Corporation as “the most powerful | 
monopoly the United States Government | 


has been called upon to curb.” . 
Mr. Schuette’s statement follows in 


full text: 
I am ready to answer the challenge of 


the radio trust, at any time and any-| 


where. The issue is clear. Is the great 
art of radio to be controlled by a $6,- 


500,000,000 monopoly, or is it to be kept | 


free and open to competitive develop- 
ment in every field—communications, 


broadcasting, manufacture, the talking | 


movies, as well as in television and all 
the other undeveloped branches of this 
revolutionary industry? 

The independent radio manufacturers 
who formed the Radio Protective Asso- 
ciation did so to protect themselves 
against the patent racketeering of the 
radio trust. In their name—as well as 
of the entire independent industry—I 
have carried this fight, for more than two 
years, into every tribunal of the court of 
public opinion. In that great court, the 
trust with all its resources was no more 


powerful than its weakest competitor. | 


There it could not invoke technicality or 
delay while it destroyed its rivals. 


Injunction Sought 

Please remember that despite the find- 
ing of two Federal courts that the 
radio trust had violated the Clayton 
anti-trust law and was ruining its com- 
petitors in the radio tube industry, we 
had to wait two years before the tech- 
nicalities of the law had been exhausted 
and an emergency injunction could be 
issued. And the Department of Justice 
has not yet brought suit to protect the 
independent industry or the public. 

But for the power of the court of 
public opinion, the trust would long since 
have destroyed the independent tube 
makers, under the clause in the contract 
which two courts have condemned as 
violations of law. 

In making this fight, the Radio Pro- 
tective Association has fought the battle 
not only of every independent manufac- 
turer, but of every independent broad- 
casting station and broadcasting chain, 
of every independent communications 
company, of every independent inventor, 
of every independent amateur operator 
and. experimenter and—above all—of 
every radio listener, of every purchaser 
of radio apparatus, and of the people 
of the United States, who through Con- 
gress have decreed that the air shall be 
kept free. 


President Wilson Defended 


We did not drag the name of President 
Wilson into this campaign. Before this 
battle is ended I hope we shall also be 
able to clear the name of President W1!- 
son from the imputation that he inspired 
the organization of the radio trust. Iam 
sure that his friends throughout the Na- 
tion have been amazed to be told that 
he, whose administration was devoted to 
fighting monopoly and which demanded 
Government ownership of radio, should 
now be charged with having sponsored 
the creation of the most powerful monop- 
oly the United States Government has 
been called upon to curb. 

The friends of President Wilson need 
not worry. President Wilson cannot be 
held responsible for the radio trust vio- 
lations of the law. But unless the Gov- 
ernment acts promptly now to curb this 
monopoly, the radio trust may become 
another Teapot Dome. 

The representative of the trust speaks 
of lobbies. It is a compliment to be 
called a lobbyist by fhe interests who are 
now asking Congress to legalize a mo- 
nopoly in international communications, 
so that under its cover they can use an 
alleged patent situation to exploit a pri- 
vate monopoly in every field of radio. 

I am confident that neither Congress 
nor the country can be misled by such 
a charge. 





Austria Forwards 
Note on Manchuria 





American Effort to Avert War 
Given Full Support 





Austria has informed the United States 
that it has followed this government’s 
efforts to prevent war in Manchuria 
“with great interest and full sympathy,” 
according to a dispatch just made public 
by the Department of State. 

Austria did not, however, say that she 


would send notes to China and Russia! 


urging the preservation of the Kellogg 
pact, as requested by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson. 

The announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 


The following is the text of a memo- | 


randum received by the American Min- 
ister to Austria from the minister of 
foreign affairs of Austria on Dec. 6: 

“The federal government has followed 
with great interest and “ull sympathy 
the steps taken by the Government of 
the United States in its efforts to settle 
the present conflict between the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics and China 
by the methods prescribed in the anti- 
war pact accepted by both parties to the 
dispute. 

“If in the course of these endeavors 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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Radio Association Senate to Vote on Motion to Recensider ‘Baltimore Denied 


Nomination for Kansas District Jud ge 





Confirmation of Richard J. Hopkins, Selected for Bench, 
Attacked in Full Day of Debate 


After a full day’s debate Dec. 18 the} 





Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 


noon on Dec. 19, on a motion to refer Sudiciaey ik the facts tet:h hear 
—s itt the | ry known the facts that have be 
back to the Judiciary Committee a here »rought out, I am convinced there 


nomination of Richard J. Hopkins as a| : 
judge in the United States District Court | would have been a considerably larger 
aP -epner ie. — | number of the Committee dissenting.” 

he pending motion to rereter the! ‘The charge of accepting money from 
nomination was made 4 ae ae Blaine | the Antisaloon League was the only one 
(Rep.), of eh gtr jet or. tha wee | investigated by the Committee, he said, 
Sec eeeaneh aie seopened ce Gator | and moved that the case be referred to 
[Norvis (Hep), of Nebrasi, Jadictary ‘PE Committee on druliciony, 
Committee chairman, the hour between continued the argument against the con- 


11 a. m. and 12 will be equally divided | : . ad 
| between Senators favoring and Senators firmation of Judge Hopkins, referring to 


opposed to the motion. 
Senator Tydings Attacks 


8 
Judge Hopkins Record | bench, thereby preventing State judges 
Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, | from using their position to obtain higher 
opened the debate on the appointment of | judicial positions. , 
Judge Hopkins by attacking the record| Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, said 
of Judge Hopkins whom he charged with | 
laxity in the handling of public funds | 84s, 
when attorney general of Kansas. | 20. ; 
“J do not charge Judge Hopkins with ferring the matter to the Committee.” 
being a thief actually or indirectly,” the | Senator Norris discussed the previous 
Senator added. “I do charge him with | action of the Committee, saying that 
carelessness which, in my opinion, makes | i 1 
him unfit for the office of Federal judge.” | to the attention of the Committee.” 
Senator Tydings further charged that | 
while sitting on the supreme court bench 
in Kansas, Judge Hopkins had received 
expense money from the Antisaloon 
League, “of which, strange to say, sev-| 
eral items were for an even $100.” 
Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, de- 
nied these charges and read affidavits 
from county officials of Kansas declaring | 
such charges unfounded. | 
Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas de-| 
|clared that the fees under discussion were 
provided for by law to provide an in- 
centive to the attorney general, and that 
after they were checked and turned into} 
the treasury they were returned to the| 
|attorney general as payment for his! 
| services. : 
Senator Tydings explained he did not 
charge Judge Hopkins with misappro- 
priation of the funds derived from the 
fees, but with carelessness and neglect 
in reporting such fees. 
ey 


Bill Is Offered to Senate | 
To Promote Comdr. Byrd| 


‘including Kansas, prohibiting judges of 


that have been threshed out years 





Two Broadcasters Request 
Changes in Assignments 





Authority to increase its broadcasting 
power from 5,000 watts to the maximum 
of 50,000 watts, and to increase its hours 
of operation from half to unlimited time, 
was requested of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission Dec. 18 by Station WAPI, oper- 
ated by the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Birmingham, Ala. 


ceived an application 
WCEL, operated by the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor, at Chicago, requesting a 
change in broadcasting assignment. It 


gional channel of 1,280 kilocycles, on 
which it now operates full time, to the 
970 kilocycle channel with limited time. 
The station previously had operated lim- 
ited time on the 870-kilocycle channel. 





Senator Swanson (Dem.). of Virginia, 
introduced in the Senate Dec. 18 a bill} 
(S. 2740) for the advancement of Comdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, retired, to the grade of , 
rear admiral on the retired list of the | 
Navy. 


Marines Sent to Haiti 
Ordered to Return 





| 
| 





Part of Battalion Will Be Sent 
To Nicaragua 





The major portion of the Marine Ex- 
peditionary Force sent to Haiti on Dec. | 
7 wiil return ‘to the United States, the | 
Department of the Navy announced Dec. 
18. The statement follows in full text: 

Three officers of the Marine Corps and 
130 Marines of the Provisional Marine 
Battalion, now on the U. S. S. “Wright,” 
are to be transferred to the U. S. S. 
“Galveston” which is also at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. 

he remainder of the battalion (19 
Marine officers, two officers of the Navy 
Medical Corps and 339 Marines) which 
left Hampton Roads, Va. on Dec. 7, on 
the “Wright,” will return on that vessel 
to Hampton Roads on the completion of 
the transfer of Marine personnel to the 
“Galveston.” | 

The officers and men transferred to the 
“Galveston,” which will sail for the | 
Canal. Zone, will go to Nicaragua as re- | 
lief for men now on duty with the Sec- 
ond Marine Brigade stationed there. 





Mr. Eastman Given 


Approval of Senate 





ABUNDANT 


Miss Annabel Matthews Con- 
firmed for Tax Board 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
several minority Senators with Senator 
Black (Dem.), of Alabama, making the 
first objection and later the unanimous 
consent request by which it was sent 
back to committee for “an investigation 
to determine the competency of the ap- | 
pointee.” 

“The Senate is not properly informed 
on his nomination,” declared Senator 
| Black. 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, ranking minority member of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, said 
“an injustice has been done the Demo- 
cratic side on this appointment. I was 
of. the opinion that this was a Demo- 
cratic vacancy and was so informed by 
the highest possible authority.” 

“The most important problem in the 
country today,” he continued, “is that of 
transportation. The O’Fallon case is an| 
intimation of what may come. We should | 
have an appointee we know is experienced 
in railroad matters.” 

“IT have received information which I 
don’t care to mention on the floor which 
I think should be investigated,” declared 
Mr. Black. . 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, | 
Interstate Commerce Committee chair- 
man, said that the appointment of Mr. 
Jones would leave the Commission bi- | 
partisan inasmuch as Mr. Eastman is a | 
Democrat. Senators McKellar (Dem.) | 
and Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, sup- | 
ported Mr. Jones’ confirmation, while 
Senators Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, and George (Dem.), of Geor- 
gia; joined in the position taken by Mr. 
Black. ‘ 

Senator George argued that the south- 
east must have an energetic representa- 
| tive on the Commission. 

IS | 
the Government of the United Stftes 
jointly with a few other governments 
| recently undertook a demarche in Mos- 
cow and Nanking in order to remind 
| both parties to the dispute of the duties 
arising from the above-mentioned pact, 
| the federal government is fully con- 
| vinced that the motive of these steps 
| was to take all measures to the end that 
| in this first great international conflict 
| Since the coming into force of the pact 
of Paris the high ideas of the pact should 
find their practical application and thus 
the prestige of the pact and thereby | 
also its potitical efficacy in the service of 
| i. world peace be assured and intensi- 
ed, 














the constitutions of a number of States, | 


| the State from holding other positions | 
|simultaneously with their term on the | 


“all these charges are old stuff in Kan- | 


However, I shall not object to re- | 


“much of this material was not brought | 








| 


HigherPreference 








Senate agreed to vote at no later than | declared that “had the Committee on the! Interstate Commerce Com: | 


mission Finds Existing 


Rates Neither Unreason-| 





able Nor Prejudicial 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Differentials 


| President Hoover’s request for a com- | 
in| Aberdeen, S. Dak., said he wanted it 
Haiti, embodied in H. J. Res. 170, was| made clear that the resolution was not 


|-has dismissed the complaint of the Bal-| 
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mission to investigate conditions 
adopted by the House, Dec. 18, without 
a record vote, following three hours of 
debate. 
| ried an amendment, offered by Repre- 
sentative Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, 
Ala., requiring the commission to report 
its findings to Congress as well as to the 
President. 





eastern railroads, in which the port of 
, Baltimoze sought increased differentials 
;}under New York on export and import 
traffic, it was made public, Dec. 18, in a 
report and order in Docket No. 18715. 

The Commission ruled that export and 
import rates between differential terri- 
tory and Baltimore, Md., are not unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial, or otherwise 
|in violation of the interstate commerce 
act, 

Philadelphia and Boston business in- 
|terests intervened in the port differ- 
ential controversy to make sure that, in 
the event the port of Baltimore was 
granted any advantage in differentials, 
they might share in such advantage. 
| Commissioners Eastman, Campbell, | 
McManamy, and Taylor dismissed from | 
| the majority opinion. Extracts from the 
report follow: 


| tials under New York be increased to at 
jleast 6 cents on all except exlake traf- 
fic, on which it asks that the differentials 
under New York be made not less than 
13 cents. 
on all of the classes and commodities. 
| Alternative to the foregoing, it asks that 
|maximum and minimum rates be pre- 
| scribed between differential territory and 
| both Baltimore and New York. 

| “It also asks that we enter upon an 
investigation into the relative costs at 





At the same time the Commission re- | Baltimore and New York of terminal serv- | School boys and hoodlums armed with 
from Station |ices which are included in the present | Sticks and stones do not create a crisis. 


| export and import rates; that defend- 
| ants be required to discontinue the ab- 
| sorption of the costs of the harbor serv- 


asked that it be switched from the re-| ices at New York; and that defendants; Prospered under the present and long- 


be required to show in separate sched- 
| ules all terminal charges for harbor 
| service at both Baltimore and New 
Yorw-* * * 

“This record shows that Baltimore has 





timore Chamber of Commerce against | 


“Complainant asks that the differen- | 


It seeks the same differentials | 


(The full text of the resolution was 
published in the issue of Dec. 9.) 

| In the general debate, Dec. 18, Repre- 
| sentative Crosser (Dem.), of Cleveland, 
| Ohio, denied that Haitians are warlike 
|or “disturbers.”’ He said he would like 
to see an amendment to authorize the 
commission to investigate two confiict- 
|ing viewpoints in Haiti—those favoring 
|'a democracy and those favoring an 
| autocracy. 

| A great deal of misinformation has 
| been given the House by both sides, said 
| Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
|N. Y. Stating he was in favor of the 
| resolution, Mr. Fish advocated appoint- 
| ment of at least two negroes on the com- 
|mission. He said this would inspire con- 
| fidence of Haitians. 

Representtaive Moore (Dem.), of Fair- 

fax, Va., said he regretted that Mr. Fish 
had injected the race question into the 
| discussion. 
Favoring the resolution, Representa- 
|tive De Priest (Rep.), of Chicago, said 
|he was interested in Mr. Fish’s sugges- 
|tion to appoint two Negroes on the com- 
mission. 

Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., said he thought the | 
| United States would have to maintain a | 
| protectorate over Haiti for many years | 
| to come. 
| “I deny there has been a crisis in 
;Haiti,” said Representative Knutson 
| (Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn. “A few 


| 


| What we need in Haiti is a good house 
| cleaning.” 
——————— ey 


standing differential adjustment, al- 
though possibly not to the same extent 


The measure, as adopted, car- | 


House A pproves Plan for Commission 
To Investigate Conditions in Haiti' 





Joint Resolution Is Adopted Without Record Vote After 
Three Hours of Debate 





| 


‘| civilian governor is needed, he said. 





as New York. Fundamental differences 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
December 18 





10 a. m.—William E. Humphrey, a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, called to discuss with the President 
the progress of the work of the Com- 
mission, 


10:15 a. m.—Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington, called to take up radio mat- 
ters with the President. 


10:45 a. m.—Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., called to discuss 
with the President proposed com- 
merce legislation, including regulation of 
interstate bus lines. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Coyle 
(Rep.), of Bethlehem, Pa., called to pre- 
sent Dr. C. R. Richards, president of Le- 
high University, of Bethlehem, who in- 
we a to make an address 

“Some of you gentlemen fee] that our| 2t the dedication next Fall of the James 
Negroes are equipped to ae ae W. Packard Laboratory of Electrical and 
selves,” he said, “but you do not believe | Mechanical Engineering of Lehigh Uni- 
that Haitians are capable of ruling them-| Versity. 
selves, although Haitians have had many|_ 12 m.—Wallace Townsend, of Little 
more years’ experience with government| Rock, Ark., called. Subject of confer- 
than our Negroes have had.” |ence not announced. 

The appointment of a commission to| 12:15 p. m.—The Italian Ambassador, 
Haiti at this time would prevent the | Giacomo de Martino, called to present to 
Haitian election scheduled for January, | the President Count Guido Carlo Visconti 
Mr. Huddleston added, and would result| di Modrone, of Italy, 
in the present president of Haiti re-| Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 


ceiving the power to succeed himself or | retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
name his successor.” ’ ' respondence. 


Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 


for the purpose of attacking the Marine 
Corps. . 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., said the prea ites Com- 
missioner, Brig. Gen. John H. Russell, 
was unfit for the post because he was 
accustomed to military government. A 


Representative Huddleston (Dem:), of | 
Birmingham, Ala., said he did not ap- 


prove of two Negroes on the commis- | 
sion. 








SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


OurHandsomeFrenchCravats, Mufflers, 
Handkerchiefs, Lounge Suits and Robes 


are Befitting Gifts for Particular Men. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Reasons why 


New York State is the 


LABOR 


POWER IS*CHEAPER IN NEW YORK STATE 


PLENTY OF CAPITAL 


| ACCESSIBLE RAW MATERIALS TEMPERATE CLIMATE CENTER OF POPULATION GOOD TRANSPORTATION | 


\ 


> 






munities. 


most any other state. 


tion costs are low here. 


1 CHEAP POWER. Inthe territory serv- 
ed by Niagara Hudson Power, 
rates for electricity are materially 
lower than in the nation as a whole. 
The Niagara Hudson transmission 
system makes this cheap power 
available in even the smallest com- 


LABOR. This state has an unlimited 
supply of the highest-type skilled 
labor in the world—contented em- 
ployees who live well and spend 
well."The manufacturing output 
per worker is higher than in al- 


3 POPULATION. Surrounding New 
York State are 49 per cent of the 
nation’s people and 55 per cent of 
the nation’s wealth. Your distribu- 


4 TRANSPORTATION. The state is 
blanketed by 53 railway systems 
operating 8,400 miles of track, 


place to locate your plant 


linked with 900 miles of navigable 
waterways, 80,000 miles of con- 
crete roads, and a harbor that hand- 
les half the imports and exports of 
the country. 


RAW MATERIALS. Within the state, 
many important manufacturing 
materials are produced. But even 
more important is New York’s in- 
expensive access to raw materials 
from Canada, from the West 
through the Great Lakes, and 
from abroad. 


6 CAPITAL. New York has more mon- 
ey to invest than good things to in- 
vest in. In 1925 the state paid more 
than one-fourth the entire income 
and miscellaneous taxes collected 
by the Federal Government. 


CLIMATE. Experience proves that 
employees do more work and bet- 
ter work where the average yearly 
temperature is about 50 degrees— 
as in New York State. 


For manufacturers who are interested, a detailed booklet, sent without a personal follow-up, is avatl~ 
able. Write Industrial Development Bureau, Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, Albany, N.Y. 


NIAGARA::- HUDSON , 


POWER CORPORATION 
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Outlines Procedure 
~ In Filing Complaints 


Letter Alleging Unfair Prac- 
tices, With Supporting 
Evidence, Is Sufficient to 
Start Action 








A complaint against the business 
methods of a company can be made in- 
formally by having any person write 
a letter to the Federal Trade Commission 


setting forth the essential facts and | 


substantiating evidence, the Commission 
just announced in a statement outlining 
the procedure of the Commission. 


The letter received, the Commission 


goes further into the complaint to de- | 


termine whether the subject matter in- 


volved is within the jurisdiction of the | 
Commission, either as to the parties or) 


as to the alleged unfair method of com- 
petition, it was added in the statement. 
All complaints issued have to be made 
in the public interest and not to settle 
disputes between parties. 


Following is the statement in full text: | 


A case before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may originate in several ways. 


Competitors May Complain 

The most common origin is through ap- 
plication for complaint on the part of a 
competitor cr from other public sources. 
Another way in which a case may begin 
is by direction of the Commission. 

No formaility is required for anyone 
to make an application for a complaint. 
A letter setting forth the facts in detail 
is sufficient, but it should be accompanied 
by all evidence in possession of the com- 
plaining party in support of the charges 
being made. 

When such an application is received, | 
the Commission, through its chief ex- | 
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aminer, considers the essential juris- 
dictional elements. Is the practice com- | 
plained of being carried on in interstate | 
commerce? Does it come under jurisdic- | 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act prohibiting unfair methods of com- | 
petition? Would the prosecution of a| 
complaint in this instance be in the pub- | 
lic, interest ? 


| 

It is essential that these three ques- | 
tions be capable of answer in the affima- | 
tive. | 

Frequently it is necessary to obtain ad- 
ditional data either by further corre- 
spondence or by a preliminary investiga-| 
tion before deciding whether to docket 
an “application for issuance of com-| 
plaint.” : 

Once an application is docketed it is} 
assigned by the chief examiner to an ex- | 
amining attorney or a branch office of | 
the Commission for investigation. It is| 
the duty of either to obtain all facts re-| 
garding the matter from both the appli-| 
cant and the proposed respondent. 

Respondents Interviewed 

Without disclosing the name of the ap-| 
plicant, the examiner may interview the| 
party complained against, advising of the! 


charges and requesting submission of | 
such evidence as is desired in defense or | 


explanation. 

After developing the facts from all 
available sources, the examining attorney 
summarizes the evidence in a final re- 
port, reviews the law applicable thereto, 
and makes a recommendation as to ac- 
tion. 

The entire record is then reviewable | 
by the chief examiner. If it appears to 
be complete, it is submitted with recom- 





mendation to one of the boards of re-| 
view or to the Commission for considera- | 
tion. | 

If submitted to a board of review, all! 
records, including statements made by | 
witnesses interviewed by the examiners, | 
are reviewed and passed on to the Com-| 
mission with a detailed summary of the) 
facts developed, an opinion based on the 


facts and the law, and the board’s recom-| down for taking of testimony before a} 


mendation. 

The board may recommend: (1) Dis- 
missal of the application for lack of evi-| 
dence in support of the charge or on the 
grounds that the charge indicated does 
not violate any law over which the Com- | 
mission has jurisdiction, or (2) dismis-| 
sal of the application upon the signing} 
by the proposed respondent of a stipula-| 
tion of the facts and an agreement to 
cease and desist the unlawful practice 
charged, and (3) issuance of a complaint 
without further procedure. 

Usually if the board believes that com- 
plaint should issue it grants the proposed 


respondent a hearing. Such hearing is; 


informal, involving no: taking of testi-| 
mony. 
Board Investigates Deceptions 

The foregoing procedure is applied to 
all cases except those involving false and 
misleading advertising, the preliminary 
investigations of which are conducted by 
a special board of investigation recently 
installed for that purpose. 

Up to the present point the procedure 
is informal and for the purpose of fur- 
nishing information to the Commission. 
Nothing in regard to a case in the appli- 


cation stage is ever given out or made} 


public. This is done for protection of the 
proposed respondent against whom a for- 
mal complaint has not been served. 

In cases that have been stipulated prior 
to issuance of formal complaint the name 
of the respondent is not revealedalthough 
the Commission issues a publicity release 
setting forth only the facts for the infor- 
mation of the public and: benefit of the 
industry involved. 

Only after most careful scrutiny does 
the Commission issue a complaint. Un- 
like the preliminary inquiries and appli- 
cation for complaint, which are informal, 
the complaint and the answer of respond- 
ent thereto are a publie record. 

A complaint is issued in the name of 


the Commission in the public interest. It} 


names a respondent and charges a vio- 
lation of law, with a statement of the 
charges. The party first complaining to 


the Commission is not a party to the} 


complaint when issued by the Commis- 
sion; nor does the complaint seek to ad- 
just matters between parties. It is to 
prevent unfair methods of .competition 
for the protection of the public. 

Answer Is Required 

The Commission’s rules of practice and 
procedure provide that in -case the re- 
spondent desires to contest the proceed- 
ings he shall, within 30 days from serv- 
ice ef tne complaint, unless such time 
be extended by order of the Commission, 
file with the Commission an answer to 
the complaint. The rules of practice also 
epecity a form of answer for use should 
the respondent decide to waive hearing 
on the charges. 

Failure to file an answer within. the 
time specified “shall be deemed to be an 
admission of all allegations of the com- 

laint and to authorize the Comnmfission 
© find them to be true and to waive 


hearing on the charges set forth in the| 


complaint.” 
In a contested case the matter is set 


trial examiner. This may occupy vary- 
ing lengths of time according to the seri- 
ousness of the charge or the availability 
and number of witnesses to be examined. 
Hearings may be held before a Commis- 
sion trial examiner, who may sit in va- 
rious parts of the country, the Commis- 
sion and the respondent each being rep- 
resented by its own attorneys. 

After the taking of testimony and the 
submission of evidence on behalf of the 


Commission in support of the complaint, | 


and on behalf of the respondent, the trial 
examiner prepares a report of the facts 


for the information of the Commission, | 


counsel for the Commission, and counsel 
for the respondent. Exceptions to the 
| trial examiner’s report may be taken by 
|either counsel for the Commisison or 
| counsel for the respondent and if no ex- 
ceptions are filed the trial examiner’s 
| fincings of fact are accepted by the Com- 


| . . 
| mission as final. 


Final Arguments Heard 
| Within a stated time after receipt of 
filed and the case comes on for final argu- 
| ment before the full Commission. There- 
after the Comm 
| either sustaining the charges of the-com- 
| Plaint or dismissing the complaint. 


| If the complaint is sustained, the Com- } 


| mission makes a report in which it states 
| it: findings as to the facts and conclusion 
| that the law has been violat 
}upon an order is issued 
respondent to cease and desist from such 
| practices, 
| If the complaint is dismissed, an order 
| of dismissal is entered. 


These orders are the final functions of | 


the Commission as far as its\own pro- 
cedure is concerned. 


| sist, but a respcendent against whom it 
is directed is required within a specified 
time, usually 60 days, to report in writ- 
|ing the manner in which he is complying 
| with the order. If he fails or neglects 
| to obey an order ‘hile it’is in effect, the 
Commission may apply to a United 
States circuit court of appeals for en- 
forcement. A respondent likewise may 
apply to such court of appeals for review 
of the Commission’s order, and these pro- 
ceedings may be carried by either party 
on certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final ‘determination. 
The same procedure applies under the 
Clayton Act as under the Federal Trade 
Commission act. Preliminary investi- 
gations are frequently begun by the Com- 
mission on its own initiative with refer- 
ence to possible violation of section 7 
of the Clayton Act. This section pro- 
hibits acquisition of stock in a com- 
peting company when the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition 
between the company obtaining the stock 
and the company disposing of it. 
Trade Conferences Held 
The trade practice conference proce- 
dure performs the same function as a 


‘ 
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DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


the trial examiner’s report briefs are| 


isison reaches a decision | 


ed, and there- | 
requiring the| 


No direct penalty | 
| is attached to an order to cease and de-| 
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‘Low Industrial Gains 
‘Noted in Great Britain 





|Depression Is Shown in Iron 
And Steel Trade 





Lower industrial profits in Great Brit- 
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Exports of Merchandise Are Shown to Exceed Imports by’ 
More Than $100,000,000 





Exports of merchandise from the 


ain during 1928-29, as compared with | United States during November reached 


|the previous year, with results show- 
ing from the coal, iron and steel de- 
| pression, but with declines in dividends 
not so marked as in the case of profits, 
{are revealed in a survey by the Times, 
of London, according to information 
made public by the finance and invest- 
ment division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The decline was not conspicuous in 
many cases, but it was sufficient to check 
| the upward trend noticeable a year ago. 
The survey was made from the pub- 
lished accounts of 122 firms distributed 
among 13 main industrial groups, and 
pertained to their past four fiscal vears. 
The ratio of profits to capital was lower 
this year as compared with last in 10 
industries and higher in 3. The ac- 
tual profits during the past year were 
generally above the low levels reached 
| after the 1926 coal strike, and the tex- 
| tile and shipping industries showing the 
greatest recovery. 

Dividends also evidenced a downward 
; trend, but, as usual, the variations are 
{much less marked than in the case of 
| profits. In this case, also, 10 industries 
showed a decline, while 3 recorded slight 
increases. In declaring dividends the 
shipping and rubber concerns used some 
of their past earnings; whereas the elec- 
trical groups left 20 to 25 per cent of 
the year’s profit undivided, and chemical, 
brewing, wool, tea, and cotton concerns 
withheld 10 to 20 per cent. 


The severe depression in the coal, iron, 
and steel industries was clearly indicated 
in the year’s results. Of the 16 firms 
surveyed, 7 had a net loss on their op- 
erations; 11 paid no dividends on their 
ordinary shares; only 2 paid more than 


EN, 


formal complaint but in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner. 





Export trade associations formed under | 


the export trade act to compete in for- 
eign markets on an equal basis with 
foreign combines are granted exemption 
from the anti-trust laws as long as they 
do not restrain trade in the domestic 
field. These associations file with the 
Federal Trade Commission copies of their 
organization papers and furnish other 
| Fequired information. 

Work of the division consists largely 
j in ascertaining and interpreting facts 





medial legislative action, 


# 


| 


| 
| 





a total of $448,600,000 and imports 
amounted to $339,000,000, according to 
figures made public Dec. 18 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

For the first 11 months of the year 





November, November, 
Merchandise 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Exports cscccccccecsessecces ecceeeeeeess $448,000 $544,912 $4,820,447 $4,652,512 
Tmapertel 43k. dit ieseccccece Sescdcecsvce GORE 326,565 4,090,043 3,752,036 
Excess of exports ...eseevseeeese+++ $109,000 $218,347 730,404 $900,476 | 
Gold 
TERGEER occ ccccescescctoceses ececcconers $30,289 $22,916 $44,036 $559,123 
SGN Saicexecnsisieasa's'e ee ret «paduent 7,123 29,591 283,528 143,947 
Excess of exports .......+ eoebebeevte $23,166 Spa eae” | awleuened $415,176. 
Excess of imports ......eeee8 eeeeeee sale 6,675 S000 ce ecks 
Silver x 
NE 6 5c os ca srtae see nee cakeeemieoeds $8,676 $7,674 $77,037 $78,892 
DURONEE oc onctodveveveseccess ecniiuaaes: mee 5,448 59,460 62,998 
Excess of exports .......ccsseeeeeees $3,533 $2,226 $17,577 $15,894 


rr IY 
'5 per cent, and 8 carried forward heavy 


deficits for the current year. The 18 
engineering concerns showed a stable 
condition during the year —all but 1 


enjoying. a net profit and all but 4 de- 
claring dividends. Net earnings in the 
engineering industry did not increase ap- 
preciably over the figure for the pre- 
ceding year. The textile engineering 
concerns continue to feel the effects of 
depression in the cotton trade. Compe- 
tition at home and abroad has~limited 
earnings in this field, as well as in the 
electrical manufacturing industry. 
all electrical concerns studied 2 showed 
a loss and 2 failed to declare a dividend. 


The 13 textile industries showed a 
profit. on the year’s work, although in 
most cases smaller than in the preced- 
ing year; and 3 firms did not declare divi- 
dends. The cotton firms, in particular, 
showed a set-back from the advance 
made in 1927-28. Of the 10 shippi 
firms included, all showed net profits, 
did not declare dividends, 1 decreased and 
1 increased its dividend. 


Chemical industries showed a net gain 
in profits, but the figures are hardly 
comparable, owing to the amalgamation 
of some firms. Soap manufacturers 
showed a slight loss in aggregate net 
profits, but dividends were increased 
slightly. The oil and petroleum industry 
enjoyed slightly increased profits, but 


declared dividends reached a fraction | that rigid tests should be required for 
relating to the organization, conduct,|from the amount for the preceding year. | these positions. 
and results of commercial enterprises,;The greatest decline in 
and in recommending constructive or te- in the rubber and tea plantation indus- | and president of Purdue University trus.- 


rofits occurred 


tries. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE . 1923 — 1925. INCLUSIVE = 100 o++ececeee 1928 momar |), 
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|Favorable Balance of Trade Is Reported 
By Commerce Department for 11 Months 
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there was a favorable balance of trade 
of $730,404,000. There was an increase 
in exports of gold and silver. The state- 
ment, in tabular form, the figures in 
thousands of: dollars, issued by the De- 
partment in full text: 


Eleven months ended 














Of | could be broadcast at once to these tow- 


Heavy Guard for Highways 
Proposed to Halt Banditry 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

tower. From this vantage point a clear 
view of all traffic would be, available. 

“These towers should bé bullet and 
torch proof and also should be erected 
at the State lines on all the principal 
highways. Here gates could be installed. 
When a crime, such as bank robbery or 
auto banditry is committed, all details 


ers on a low wave length. 

“The guards then could be ready to 
halt the bandits’ getaway. Those near 
the State lines could lower the gates if 
necessary and halt all traffic. The towers 
will furnish a place from which the ban- 
dit car may be fired upon easily if neces- 
sary. 

“Such extreme measures are necessary 
in a State like Indiana that is mostly 
prairie and where the increased number 
of paved roads furnish a paradise for 
the gangsters in high-powered cars.” 

Governor Leslie feels, he said, that the 
criminal is now far in advance of the 
authorities in the use of modern weapons 
and methods and that it is time for 
the Government to catch up. 

An efficient force of guards would be 
orie of the essential requirements of the 
new plan, he declared, and pointed out 


David Ross, Lafayette manufacturer 


; practicable, to the point of dispatch by 


Reduction in Air Mail Rates Authorized 
To Stimulate Service to Latin America 





Lines Will Be Extended From Argentina to Brazil and 
Other Countries on South American East Coast 





The Post Office Department has inaug- 
urated a campaign to stimulate the use 
of its air mail service to Latin American 


duction in air mail postage rates, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1930, it was stated orally 
at the Department. The Department is 
operating air mail-lines out of Miami, 
Fla., to the Canal Zone, thence down the 
west coast of Pan American countries 
across the Andes Mountains to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, From this latter 
point, the Department within a few 
months is to extend its lines to Brazil, 
and other points on the east coast of 
South America. 


Postmasters have been advised by the 
Department,-in a memorandum covering 
the reduction in postage rates, and de-| 
tailed instructions have been issued _re- | 
garding flying schedules over the Pan} 
American routes, and the domestic air 
mail lines linking Mexico and Montreal, 
Canada, with the United States and the | 
Latin American countries. 

The memorandum in full text follows: | 

Effective Jan. 1, 1930, the rate of 
postage on matter sent via air mail from 
the United. States, Porto Rico, or the| 
Virgin Islands of the United States, ad- | 
dressed to the Canal Zone, and on matter | 
mailed in the Canal Zone addressed to| 
the United States, Porto Rico or the! 
Virgin Islands of the United States, shal 
be 20 cents for each half ounce or frac- | 
tion of a half ounce. 


Rates to Virgin Islands 
Modified Accordingly 


Article II, pages 7 to 9 of the July, | 
1929, Postal Guide, and the notice en- 
titled “Postage Rate on Air Mail 
to and From the United States and the | 
Virgin Islands of the United States,” on 
page 12 of the September, 1929, Supple- 
ment to the Postal Guide, concerning air 
mail are modified accordingly. 

The foregoing does not affect the rate 
on air mail to and from the United States | 
and Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands of 
the United States or between the latter 
islands and Porto Rico, the rate of 10) 
cents for each half ounce or fraction 
thereof continuing in force. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1930, the rates (post- 
age-and air mail fee combined) on arti- 
cles to be transmitted by the United 
States foreign air mail routes to Central 
and South America and the West Indies, 
for each half ounce or fraction, which 
must be fully.prepaid, will be as follows: | 


Cents 

Argentina ae W nthe os ek he a erode Sete 55 
Bahamas (Jan. 1 to Apr. 20)-......... 5 
DN in guic wench AG EIR Une 20 
NOE Be <M dalle wie 4s dtc Paes 40 
MITEL... tina < sagaliaus.cuessban Oanewneweedl 50} 
ESS A eae Sage ee a ED 30 
GED Ser o.o5G in ait'h nes case Views. ume 20 
CE city fa es ek. Walk taweea nies eeslene ° 5 
Dominican Republic ........:...eeee - 10 
Dutch West: Indies— 

Curacao, Bonaire, Aruba ............ 30 
St. Martin, St. Eustatius, Saba....... 20 
LIES TITRE ee |. 
tS eh RT dete hed ME Ae 20 
Guatemala 15 | 


Guianas (Br., ‘Du. and Fr.). 
Haiti a eae 





Honduras, British ........ 15 
Honduras, Republic of Pe ee 
Leeward Islands—Antigua, Barbuda, 
Redonia, Dominica, St, Kitts, Nevis, 
Anguilla, Montserrat ............... 20] 
British Virgin Islands ................ 10 
NU a anne cig On eedadokewccaae 20 
PIN, Dire so bio chbaavicGicce kaw: vie oten 15 
MINI ss n!?Pn old wd Maw RaKinde me eseu epee e 20 
NOE Bois So vs acannon vepeescaaceu 55 
BE srs 6:5: oce'h > ob Oh OLE S Bee 010.89 0:0 oes 40 
AORN ca ca at iene pRisi60s 10g ak 15 
PE ote ta nn na dae orate wraeea ove 20 
RI ot eS OA SAE oe Be nse 55} 
MUOTENUER. otk OR oats facie tks Cede 30 
Virgin Islands (U. S. and Br.).. ae | 
Windward Islands—Grenada, St. Vincent, 
The Grenadines, St. Lucia........... 20 


_It is expected to extend air service to| 
Brazil in a few months. 

The rates for Canada and Mexico is | 
for each additional ounce or fraction. | 
(See separate statement for rates to! 
Canal Zone and Porto Rico.) 

Articles fully prepaid for the countries | 
stated above also will be given service | 
by the domestic air mail routes, where 


the foreign air mail route. 
| 


‘Shark Skin’s Value Found 











Commercial use of shark leather will 
change what is now considered a menace 
to the fishing industry into one of its 
chief assets, according to an oral state- 
ment by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Lewis Radcliffe, of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, recently. 
very valuable but the fin, liver and other 
parts of the shark have a very high 
commercial value, he added. 

During the past 10 years the Bureau 
has been trying to promote the use of 
shark leather and remarkable progress 
has been made, it was stated, for it 
was found by comparison that shark 
leather was actually as durable as the 
highest grade of calfskin and could not 
be successfully imitated. Instead of the 
fishermen killing and throwing the car- 
casses of the sharks back into the water, 
they are now realizing that these fish 
have a value as high as most fish and 
with continued research work will prove 
even more valuable than edible fish, 
it was said. 

Shark livers contain an_ oil that 
is valuable and is considered in many 
quarters as useful as cod liver oil, 
The amount of oil contained in the livers 
varies from 18 to 200‘pounds, the deputy 
commissioner said. Shark fins are an 
oriental delicacy ‘and sell as high as $1 
a pound, many thousands of pounds be- 
ing shipped through the ports on the 
West coast, he pointed out. 

One of the features of the industry is 
that no necessaty equipment be placed 
aboard ships as fishermen already have 
the paraphernalia and in many instances 
only the crudest kind is used, Mr. Rad- 
cliffe said. The present catch at Green- 
laid is more than 32,000 sharks annually 
and only simple equipment is used, it 
was shown. 

Novelties obtained from other parts of 
sharks such as the teeth for souvenirs 
and the backbones for walking canes, it 
was said, all tend to make the shark a 
highly valuable catch commercially. 
tower and recreational center idea with 
him, Governor Leslie added, and has 
lagreed to finance a survey to determine 
feasibility of the plan for Lafayette and 


Not only is the skin} 


5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents! . 


By Bureau of Fisheries | 23.) 


Merchandise invoiced .as “Seagrass . 


| 


These foreign air'mail routes operate 
as follows: 

From Miami Havana, Port-au- 
Prince (Haiti), San Domingo (Dominic:. 
Republic), San Juan (P. R.), St. Thomas 
(V. 1.), St. Johns (Antigua), Castries 
(St. Lucia), Port of Spain (Trinidad), 
Georgetown (Br. Guiana) to Paramaribo 
(Du. Guiana), and back, three flights a 
week between Miami ar~-$an Juan and 


| one a week between San Juan and Para- 


maribo. These flights leave Miami Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Friday flight extends through to Para- 
maribo. 

From Miami by Havana, Cozumel Is- 
lands (Mexico), Belize (Br. Honduras), 
Tela (Rep. of Honduras), Managua 
(Nicaragua) and David (Panama), to 
Cristobal (C. Z.), and from Cristobal, 
by Buenaventura (Colombia), Guayaauil 
(Ecuador), Talara, Trujillo, Lima, Mol- 
lendo and Tacna (Peru), Arica, Anto- 
fagasto and Santiago (Chile), to Buenos 
Aires (Argentina), with spur service 
from Cristobal, by Barranquilla (Colom- 
bia), to Curacao (D. W. I.), and back, 
three flights a week between Miami and 
the Canal Zone and one a week over 
the remainder of the route. These flights 
leave Miami Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday, the Saturday flight extending 
through to Buenos Aires and Curacao. 
There is also service on Sunday to Ha- 
vana, making dailv service to Cuba. 
From Brownsville (Tex.) by Tam- 


| nico to Mexico City, daily, and from 
; Brownsville by Vera ( ruz, San Geronimo 


and Tavnachula (Mexico), to Guatemala 
City (Guatemala), three flights a week 
leaving Brownsville Sunday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

From New York by Albany to Mon- 
treal, daily, except Sunday, leaving at 
7 a. m. and arriving at Montreal by 
11:15 a. m. Air mails for countries of 
the above list not traversed by the air 
routes, are sent by ordinary means from 
a contiguous point on the route. 


Proper Labels 
Should Be Affixed 


Any mailable matter (including mer- 
chandise to those countries that accept 
merchandise in the regular mails). may 
be sent at the postage rates above stated. 
And such articles may be registered. 
Articles for foreign countries insuffici- 


j; ently prepaid will be forwarded by ordi- 


nary means. 
Senders should affix to all air mail 


|articles for Central and South America 


and the West Indies the blue label “Par 
Avion”—“By Air Mail”—and mark un- 
derneath “Via Miami” or “Via Browns- 
ville,” as the case may be. Such blue 
labels generally may be secured from 
postmasters. If the labels are not avail- 
able, the articles should be fully marked 
“Par Avion” by air mail, via Miami 
(or via Brownsville, as the case may 
be). Air mails from Mexico (except 


; Cozumel Island and vicinity), Guatemala 


and El Salvador, should be marked for 
dispatch via Brownsville, all other mail 
for Central and South America and the 
West Indies (and Cozumel Island and vi- 
cinity in Mexica) should be marked for 
dispatch via Miami. 

(A poster for the advertisement of this 
service to the public, will be sent to all 
first, second and third class offices before 
Jan. 1, with handbills to be given the 
public. Postmasters will please see that 
these posters are placed conspicuously in 
the lobbies of the post office and all post 


as possible to this foreign ail mail serv- 
ice.) 





Tax on Toy Locomotives 
Fixed by Customs Court 





New York, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Overrul- 
ing a protest of Meadows, Wye & Com- 
pany, the United States Customs Court 
finds that imported, miniature locomo- 
tive engines, used for models, but not 
exclusively as such, were properly taxed 
for duty by the collector as toys at 70 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1414, tariff act of 1922. The importers 
contended for free entry, as models, un- 
der paragraph 1620. Judge Young writes 
the court’s opinion, affirming the toy 
classification. (Protest 983624-16285- 


twist” and assessed with duty at 25 per 


|cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1439, 


act of 1922, as manufactures of grass, 
should have been subjected to duty at 
only 20 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1459, as a nonenumerated manu- 
factured article, the Customs Court finds 
in sustaining a protest of the Great 
Pacific Company, of San_ Francisco. 
Judge “Weller writes the opinion fixing 
the lower rate. (Protest 357988-G- 
34023.) : 


New York Man Heads 


Fleet Corporation 








John R. Gordon to Direct Af- 
fairs of Merchant Marine 





Appointment ef John R. Gordon of 
New York as president of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, the agency which 
operates the Government-owned mer- 
chant marine, was announced Dec. 18 
by the United States Shipping Board, 
He will succeed T. V. O’Connor, chair- 
man of the Board, who, since last Win- 
ter, has served in both capacities. 


Last January, Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, 
retired, resigned as president of| the 
Fleet Corporation, and Chairman O’Con- 
nor took over the duties. The position 
pays $18,000 annually. 

Mr. Gordon’s major task, it was ex- 
plained orally, will be to endeavor to put 
the 18 remaining Government-owned 
services on a paying basis, to make them 
attractive to private capital for pur- 
chase, pursuant to the terms of the mer- 
chant marine act which fosters the sale 
of Government tonnage to private op- 
erators. 


The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows; Mr. ‘ohn R. Gordon, of 
New York, das today selected by the 
United States Shipping Board to be 
president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration. The selection of Mr. Gordon 
was made after Mr. T. V: O’Connor, 





Tivpecanoe County. te 
Purdue engineers will aid in the sur- 





tees, has been working on the traffic 


State, the governor pointed out. 


vey, and there will be no expense to the| the Fleet Corporation. 


chairman of the Board, had asked to be 
relieved of his duties as president of 
Mr. Gordon will 
take office at once. 


office stations and give as much publicity 4 
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PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Insurance Policy’s 
Liability to ‘Service 
Charge’ Is Clarified 


Cotinsel for Minnesota Holds 
Levy Cannot Be Placed 
Against Policyholders in 
Charter Member Group 








State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Dec. 18. 
A life insurance policy which pro- 
vides for the payment of definite per- 
centages of the surplus or profits from | 
that class of policies as dividends is not 





ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILy 


Insurance 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit has held 
that where the provisions of an employ- 
er’s liability insurance policy impose 
upon the insurer liability for all costs 
taxed against the employer in suits by 
an injured employe and interest accru- | 
ing upon judgments rendered in such 
suits, but, a “rider” attached to the pol- 
icy at the time of its issuance relieves 
the insurer from liability for expense 
of defense of suits against the employer, 
unless voluntarily assumed, the terms 





subject to a so-called “service charge” 


of the “rider” prevail over the conflict- 


out of which dividends would be paid to| ing provisions of. the policy proper and 
stockholders, W. H. Gurnee, assistant at-| the insurer is not liable either for the 
torney general of Minnesota, held, Dec.| expense of defense of a suit or for the 
11, in an opinion given to State Insur-| interest on the judgment rendered | 
ance Commissioner Garfield W. Brown. | therein. | 


In a prior opinion dated Nov. 15, it was| 


It was further held that in the ab-| 


held that such a policy expressly guar-! sence of an express provision in an in- 


antees to the policyholder a fixed per- 
centage of the surplus or profits and this 
percentage cannot be varied. (IV U. S. 
Daily 2460. 

While it oie be equitable that profits 
accruing to policyholders of this. class 
should bear their proportion of dividends 
on stock, Mr. Gurnee held, the company 
by its contract has definitely fixed the 


extent of the participation of policy- 
holders and this cannot be changed. | 

“The proposed service charge would 
be merely a device for diverting profits 
which belong to the holders of the char- 
er membership policies, under the guise 
of an item of expense,” he said. 


Opinion of Mr. Gurnee 
Mr. Gurnee’s opinion follows in full 


= Nov. 25, 1929, ad- 


Your inquiry of 
dressed to Attorney General Benson, has 


een referred to me. ; ‘ : 
7 Three questions were contained in this 
communication, but at a conference held 
last Monday afternoon, participated in 
by representatives of the company con- 
cerned and by Mr. Phillips of your de- 
partment, it was agreed that the second 
and third questions would be withdrawn 
the time being. . 

tOWe are concerned only with the so- 
called charter membership policy issued 
by the Modern Life Insurance Company 
of this State, certain phases of which 
policy were touched upon in an opinion 
rendered by a General Young- 
uist on Nov. 15, 1929. 4 
. In this opinion it was held that it 
was incumbent upon the company an- 
nually to ascertain the surplus or profits 
of this class of policies and that 60 per 
cent of such surplus or profits must be 
apportioned and paid to the policyhold- 
ers of this class for the second year, 


70 per cent for the third year, etc., until | 


after the fifth year, when the full amount 
must be paid. 

The aeaia contends that the stock- 
holders who. have invested their money 
in the capital and surplus of the ‘com- 
pany render a service to this group of 
policyholders, and it is proposed to allo- 
cate and charge to the policyholders of 
this class a so-called “service charge” 
which would be treated as an expense 
and charged and deducted accordingly 
before the profits of such nclicyholders 
would be ascertained, You inquire 
whether such a charge may properly 
be made as an expense against the pol- 
icyholders of this class. 

Use of “Service Charge” 

In arriving at the net profits or sur- 
plus of this class of policies, the com- 
pany is justified in deducting 2:i proper 
items of expense. We understand that 
this “service charge” would be used in 
@,ayment of dividends to stockholders of 
the company or in meeting any other 
legitimate expense. 

Under the law the stockholders of this 
company are entitled to cumulative divi- 
dends on their stock not exceeding 10 per 
cent per annum. The company concedes 
this and does not propose to pay more 
than 10 per cent to its stockholders, but 
claims that a ratable proportion of such 
dividends may properly be 
against the gross earnings of the charter 
membership policies. 


We cannot agree to this proposition. | 


It may be that equitably the profits ac- 
cruing to policyholders of this - class 


should bear their proportion of the divi- | 
Unfortunately for the 
company, as to these policyholders it has 
entered into a contract which requires 
that after the fifth policy year all profits 
The extent of 


dends on stock. 


must go to policyholders. 
the participation of the policyholders 
has been fixed by the terms of the policy 
and cannot be varied. The proposed 
service charge would be merely a device 
for diverting profits which belong to the 
holders of the charter 


expense. 


You are therefore advised that in our 


opinion the service charge may not be 
made against policyholders in the charter 
membership group. 


Settlement Is Proposed 
In Kansas Insurance Suit 





State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Dec. 14. 
The Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents, through a special committee ap- 
pointed at its recent convention, has sub- 
mitted to Governor Clyde M. Reed, At- 
torney General William A. Smith, In- 
surance Commissioner Charles F, Hobbs 
and W. C. Hodges, manager of the Kan- 
sas inspection bureau, a basis for negu- 


tiations to settle out of court the litiga- | 


tion relative to fire insurance rates in 
the State. At present $3,000,000 
premiums are impounded and another 
$3,000,000 are held by the fire insurance 
companies under bond, pending the out- 
come of a suit in the Federal court. 

The proposal of the agents, as set forth 
by the committee, consisting of J. C 
Kelly, of Wichita, chairman; C. B. Dodge, 
of Salina; Holmes Mead, of Topeka; F. 
S. Ellis, of Kansas City, Kans., and 
Lakin Meade, of Topeka, suggests as a 
Lasis fur negotiations: ‘ 


Distribution to policyholders of im- 


pounded premiums now held by the State 


Retention by the companies of pre- 


miums they now hold under bond. 
Payment to the agents of $1,200,000 
impounded commissions, 


Flat reduction of 7% per cent in fire 


insurance rates. 


Other specific reductions and adjust- 
ments in rates which, with a flat 7% per 
insurance 


cent decrease, will reduce 
costs $1,500,000 annually. 


The agents advocate the calling of a) 
conference to be attended by State of- 


ficials and fire insurance company rep 


resentatives to see if an agreement can 


be reached, 


charged | 


membership 
policies, under the guise of an item of 


of | 


surance policy, the insurer is not liable 
in a suit against the insured for in- 
| terest which accrued pending an appeal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


v. 
| THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
CoRPORATION, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8564. 
| Appeal from the District Court for the} 
Eastern District of Missouri. 
CHARLES A. Hovurts, for appellant; 
FRANK H. SULLIVAN (JONES, HOCKER, 
SULLIVAN and ANGERT and RALPH T. 


FINLEY with him on the brief), for | 


appellee. 
| Before VAN VALKENBURGH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges, and WooprouGH, Dis- 
| trict Judge. 
Opinion of. the Court 
| Nov. 12, 1929 
| VAN VALKENBURGH, circuit judge, de- 
| livered the opinion of the court. 
| Oct. 21, 1915, appellee issued to the 
| Wagner Electric Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, predecessor of appellant, a policy 
|of accident insurance. The form used 
| was that of an employers’ liability pol- 
|icy ordinarily employed to indemnify the 
|insured against loss by reason of the 
| liability imposed by law upon the assured 
|for damages because of injuries to its 
|employes while engaged in the trade- 
| business or work of the assured as de- 
|scribed therein. It appears, however, 
jupon the face of the papers that the 
|assured, in consideration of a reduced 


| premium rate, desired a modified indem- | 


nity policy, and, therefore, there was, at 


is called an “Excess Insurance Endorse- 
|ment” as follows: 
“In consideration of the reduced rate 


| written, the corporation shall not be lia- 


the time of issue, placed thereon what | 


at which the undermentioned policy is | 


Specially Added Provisions of Policy 
Held to.Control in Conflict of Terms 





Claim Against Insurance Company for Costs of Defending 
Suit and Interest on Judgment Is Rejected 
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Policy Dividends 


retained to represent the above employe. 

Yesterday I received a petition in the 
above case, of which I am sending you 
a copy. This case occurred during the 
time that your company was carrying 
our excess insurance. 


We have put this case in the hands of | 
our attorney, Mr. C. A. Houts, of the| 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., and we will notify | 
you of any developments which may be | 
of interest to you, 


Very truly yours, 
A. R. Horn, safety engineer.” 
To this the insurance company made 
the following reply: 
“St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1920. 
46-Ec-2412-August Baker. 


Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., 
6400 Plymouth Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. . | 
Gentlemen: 


I have received your letter of the 25th) 
inst. enclosing copy of petition which 
was served in the above case. Will you} 
kindly forward to me a report of the} 
accident, together with some investiga- 
tion as to what occurred, and if possible, | 
a doctor’s report which will show the ex- | 
tent of the injury, together with any 
other information that would be of as-| 
sistance to us in knowing what estimate | 
to carry on this case. 

Appreciating your advice, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Leigh C. Turner, | 
LCT:D Mgr. St. Louis Claim Dept.” | 


Trial Court Rejected 
Claim for Incidentals 


The case proceeded to judgment in the | 
sum of $10,000, in the Circuit Court of 
St. Louis County, Mo. Appellant ap- 
pealed, the judgment was affirmed, and | 
was paid, together with interest, amount- 
ing to $2,061.69. Appellant then made 
demand upon the insurance company for 
$5,000, the excess, and for this interest 
which it had paid. Appellee declined 
to pay the interest, and tendered $5,000 
in full settlement. This was refused. 
Thereupon, suit was brought for the 
judgment, together with the interest 
aforesaid, and for an additional sum of 
$1,346.95, as the expense of defending 
said suit; also, damages for vexatious 
delay in paying the amount due under 
the policy, together with an attorney’s 
fee in the sum of $1,000, was demanded. 
The case was removed to the District | 
Court of the United States for the East- | 
ern District of Missouri. By stipula- 
tion in writing a jury was waived. The 
trial court entered a general judgment | 
in favor of appellant: in the sum of | 
$5,000, the excess due under the policy. 
The: claim of appellant for the other 
items demanded was thus denied. It is 





ble for any loss recovered against the 
assured in connection with an accident 
covered by the said policy, unless such 
|loss shall exceed the sum of five thous- 
land dollars ($5,000.) in respect of any 
one person,.or the sum of ten thousand 
dollars ($10,000.) in respect of any..one 
| accident, and then the corporation shall 
lonly be liable for the loss recovered 


above mentioned. : 

“As a consequence of the above stipu- 
lation, it is agreed that (1) the assured 
shall not be held to forward to the cor- 
|poration notice of every accident that 
may occur, but the assured shall give to 
the corporation immediate written notice 
of all claims made and suits brought on 
account of such accidents and (2) the 
corporation shall not be liable for any 
medical attention whatsoever, nor for any 
expense of defense of suits except in so 
far as the corporation may voluntarily 
assume such expense. 

“The corporation’s liability under the 
policy for excess loss, as above stated, 
shall in no event exceed the limits men- 
tioned in the policy. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be held 
to vary, alter, waive or extend any of 
the terms, conditions, agreements or lim- 
itations of the undermentioned policy 
other than as above stated.” 


Provisions of Rider 


Are Given Precedence 

It is quite apparent that this endorse- 
ment or rider, as it may be called, ex- 
presses the real nature of the insurance 
contracted for, that the contract of in- 
surance is to be considered and construed 
as a whole, and all its parts, so far 
as practicable, are to be harmonized and 
given force and effect. If the provisions 
in the policy proper and those in the 
rider are in conflict, and inconsistent with 
each other, those of the latter govern. 
(Aetna Insurance Co. v. Sacramento- 
Stockton S. S. Co., (C. C. A. 9) 273 Fed. 
55). The form of the instrument, with 
its accompanying endorsement, strongly 
suggests that appellee had no standard 
printed form for the type of insurance 
which the assured desired; therefore, it 
undertook to supply the same by the 
quoted endorsement upon one of its reg- 
ular forms, The result was that appel- 
lant carried its own insurance up to 
$5,000, and all,thereafter, up to $5,000, 
together with some incidental charges 
|and expenses, under certain specified cir- 
cumstances, appellee, the accident com- 
pany, was to carry. 

In the instant case an accident oc- 
curred to one of appellee’s employes. The 
insurance company was notified by letter 
as follows: 





“May 25, 1920. 
Mr. Lee Turner, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Re: August Baker, Ocean Policy No. 
157273. 
Dear ‘Sir: 

Enclosed please find copy of letter 
from Attorney Bohencamp who has been 
8, = 


Denver Insurance Concern 
Is Barred From Montana 





State of Montana: 

Helena, Dec. 18. 
An order revoking the license of the 
Continental National Life Insurance Co., 
with headquarters in Denver, Colo., has 
been isued recently by George P. Porter, 
State auditor and insurance commis- 
sionér. The company, it is said, has 
|been under investigation for some time 


| status. 





‘nounced, 


against the assured in excess of the sums | 


| by Mr. Porter, who held a hearing on its | in legal proceedings defended by it and 
Some time ago the president and | “interest accruing upon the judgment 
other officers of the company were noti-| rendered in connection therewith.” 
fied to appear before Mr. Porter for fur-| seems clear to us that all costs and ex- | 
-| ther inquiry, but as they did not appear, | pense of any nature were included in the 
the revocation order was issued, he an-| provision of the endorsement that ap- 


because of such items that this appeal | 
is taken. 


As has been said, the form of policy 
used upon which the excess insurance 
endorsement was placed was that of a 
general accident indemnity policy under 
which the assurer assumes ‘full liability 
up to a stated amount. It, therefore, 
contains the provisions customary in such | 
a policy. By them appellee agreed: 

“Par. 2. To idemnify the assured | 
against loss by reason of the liability 
imposed by law upon the assured for 
damages; 

“Par. 3. To investigate accidents in- 
volving such bodily injuries or death, 
to negotiate settlement of claims made 
as may be deemed expedient by the cor- 
poration, and to defend suits for dam- 
ages brought on account of such bodily 
injuries or death in’ the name and on be- 
half of the assured, unless or until the 
‘corporation shall elect to effect settle- 
ment thereof; 

“Par. 4. To pay all costs taxed against | 


'the assured in any legal proceeding de- | 
fended by the corporation according to 


| 


| 


Under Compensation 





Injured Employe Confined 
‘To Hospital Is Held to Be| 


Barred for Failure to Give. 





Limitations 


Statute of Limitations Zmsurance Contract Protecting Dentists 
In Malpractice Ruled On in Oregon 





Law Is Construed | Atorney General Says Question Involved Is Not Public’ 


Policy But Is Convenience to Parties 





State of Oregon: Salem, Dec. 18. 


A contract insuring dentists against 
liability for malpractice at a rate which 
is $1 less than the rate of competing in- 
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‘Complaint Involving 
_ Adjustment on Fire 
_ Loss Is Dismissed 





Insurance Superintendent of 
New York Disregards 


Complainant’s Testimony 


tnembers of the Oregon State Dental So- | 
ciety, charging a rate which is $1 less 
than that of competing companies, under 


| pital bed under 


Notice of Injury | 


surance companies with a condition that 
the insured, instead of the insurer, is to 


—_ of re furnish expert witnesses needed in the 

+, See ee defense of a suit for malpractic¢, is not 
An injured employe, confined to a hos- | against public policy and would be legal, 
penalty of expulsion! Attorney General I. H. Van Winkle has 


from the hospital, who fails to file a informed Clare A. Lee, State insurance 
claim for workmen’s compensation with | 


the Colorado industrial commission | 
within six months after the injury is| 





pared by Miles H. McKey, assistant. 


| commissioner, Dec. 9, in an opinion pre- |: 


barred by the statute of limitations un- 
der the second paragraph of the State 
workmen’s compensation act, Attorney 
General Robert E. Winbourn recently 
has held in an opinion submitted to the 


An insurance company issuing a pol- 
|iey may give less than full coverage, the 
|opinion states. This would not be a 


question of public policy but a question | 


| of convenience to the contracting parties, 


an agreement that in case one of the in- 
sured is sued for malpractice the dental 
society will, without expense to the in- 
surance company, furnish expert wit- 
nesses who may be needed in defense of 
the. action. 
ment would be conirary to public policy 
and would be legal. 


Witnesses Are Needed 


It is necessary to have expert wit- 
nesses both in prosecuting and defending 
| malpractice cases. Expert witnesses are 


; the facts testified to by ordinary wit- 


You ask if such an agree- | 


called to give their opinion relative to | 


nesses. It is often quite expensive to se- 


| it continues. The opinion folbows in full 


industrial commission. 


There was no question of waiver or; In your letter of Nov. 29, you stated 
estoppel by any act of the employer, in-| that a certain insurance company has 
surance carrier or tne industriai com-| offered to write a policy covering the 
mission, the opinion says, and the work- | 


man —- have secured the services of re 
any other person to present his claim. Laws on Revolvers 
Govern ‘Tear Guns’ 


| text: 








The opinion follows in full text: 


Assuming the facts as given in your 
recent letter and the accompanying af- 
fidavits to be true, and as follows, to- 
wit: That Robert O. Lockhard was in- 
jured in April, 1927, and taken to the 
Denver general hospital where he re- 
mained for a period of over six months 
immediately after the injury. Being a} 
bed patient he was ordered to be off | 
his feet and in bed for 15 months under | 
a penalty of expulsion from said hos- | 
pital if the said order was not obeyed. | 
On the above facts you have asked for Salem, Dec. 18. 
an opinion as to whether or not a failure So-called “tear guns,” said to be used 
to file a claim with the industrial com-! by some of those engaged in the viola- 
mission within six months after the/ tion of the prohibition law, which dis- 
injury would be barred by the statute charge a gas which will temporarily 
of limitations. | blind the victim, come within the provi- 

Hear All Cases | sions of an Oregon statute regulating 


The second paragraph of section 84 of | the sale and use of pistols and revolvers, 


the workmen’s compensation act of Colo- | ocording to sn opinion of the Oregun 





Regulate Sale of Gas. De- 
vices in Oregon 


\ 





State of Oregon: 


Pistol Statutes Are Held to! 


cure such witnesses, | 


|nesses needed at the trial of a case| 


brought against the insured, thus reliev- 
ing the insurer of the expense of sup- 
plying such witnesses. I can see no rea- | 
son why an insurance company issuing 
such a policy could not give less than 
full coverage. 

; The insurance company might stipulate 
jin its contract to pay all expenses of 
| defending the case, and also satisfy any 
judgment which might be secured against 
the insured; or it might agree to bear 
any portion of the cost of defending the 
case and pay a certain part of any judg- | 
ment which _might be secured. This is | 
not a. question of public policy, but a} 
question of convenience to the parties in- | 
volved in the contract of insurance. 


Inasmuch as the insured in the instant | 
case are persons practicing the profes- 
sion of dentistry, it is quite likely that | 
if they.are required under the fontract | 
to supply the expert witnesses necessary | 
to defend a case they could secure such 
witnesses far more conveniently than | 
could the insurance company, with the 


Admitted to Be False 


State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 18. 


As a result of a hearing held in the 
State insurance department, Albert Con- 
| Way, superintendent, announced, Dee. 17, 
| that he has dismissed the complaint of 
| Nathan Badiner, radio and automobile 
| accessory dealer, against Kelly, McQuade 
| & Company, Inc., licensed loss adjusters, 








}in the matter of fees involved in a fire 
| loss adjustment. 
It was developed at the hearing that a 


The contract which you discuss in your | contract was signed by Mr. Badiner call- 
letter requires the insured rather than | ing for payment of 10 per cent of the ad- 
the insurer to furnish any expert wit-|justment amount, and the complainant 


further alleged that Mr. McQuade told 
him it would be necessary to pay an addi- 
tional 10 per cent to him for the company 
adjuster in order to obtain a favorable 
settlement of the loss, according to Mr. 
Conway. 

Further, the complainant alleged he 
was instructed by a representative of the 
fire marshal’s office to call and bring his 
fire insurance policies, and that having 
been done, he was told, according to the 
complaint, if he desired a quick adjust- 
ment of the loss it would be necessary 
for him to pay the sum of $200, to be 
made through the adjusters; otherwise 
the policies would be held for a period of 
60 days by the representative. 

_ Mr. Conway pointed out that the hear- 
ing showed a complaint was made to the 
district attorney of Queens County by 
Mr. Badiner, in the presence of Joseph 
F. Gilleci, chief special agent of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, but 
Mr. Badiner alleged that he was reluctant 
to present such complaint because of 
threats of bodily harm he received over 


| tion and benefits, as provided by this act 


rado provides: | attorney general, I. H. Van Winkle, given 


The commission shall have jurisdiction 
at all times to hear and determine and make | 
findings and awards on all cases of injury | 
for which compensation or benefits are pro- | 
vided in this act. The right to compensa- 


shall be barred unless within six months 


commission. This limitation shall not apply 
to any claimant to whom compensation has | 
been paid. | 

The above section has been passed upon 
by our supreme court in Mercantile Co. | 
v. Fox, 77 Colo. 90, 92, thus: 

“The claimant was barred from any} 
right to compensation, not having filed | 
any notice claiming compensation within | 
six months after the injury, unless the} 
question of waiver or estoppel comes in, | 
and lead to the contrary result * * *.| 
The doctrine of equitable estoppel may 
in a proper case be invoked to prevent 
a party from relying upon a statute of 
limitations.” 25 Cyc., 1016. 

A direct approval of this ruling also 
may be found in Industrial Commission 
v. Hover, 82 Colo., 335, and London Co. 
v. Industrial Commission, 83 Colo., 252. 
The first paragraph of said section 84 
reads as follows: 


Friends May Give Notice 


If no such notice is given by the employer, | 
as required by this act, such notice may be 
given by any person. Any notice required 
to be filed by an injured employe, or if de- 
ceased by his dependents, may be made and 
filed by anyone on behalf of such claimant 
and shall be considered as done by suc 
claimant if not specifically disclaimed o 
objected to by such claimant in writing filed 


| friends could visit him, the aid of mes- 
| sengers secured, his friends in the hos- 





the agreement foregoing, and interest 
accruing upon the judgment rendered in 
connection therewith, and all expenses 
incurred by the corporation for investi- | 
gation, negotiation and defense; and 

“Par. 5. To reimburse the assured for | 
the expense incurred in providing such 


tive at the time of the accident. - 

“The foregoing agreements are subject 
to the following conditions: 

“Limits of Liability—A. The corpora- 
tion’s liability for the indemnity pro- 
vided in par. 2 of the insuring agree- 
ments is limited to the amounts and as 
expressed in item 10 of the said decla- 
rations. 

“10. The corporation’s liability under 
par. 2 of the insuring agreements 
on account of bodily injuries to, or the 
death of, one person shall be limited | 


for each person, the corporation’s total 
liability on account of bodily injuries 
to, or the death of, more than one 
person, as the result of one accident, | 
shall be limited to the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000).” 


Company. Not Obligated 
To Participate in Defense 


It is the contention of appellant that | 
appellee was obligated, in any event, to 
defend any suit brought, and that if it 
failed so to do, it is liable in the same 
manner that the policy provided it should 
be if it did defend. In this provision 
interest accruing upon the judgment ren- 
dered is specifically included under par. 
4, quoted above. It may be added 
here that in the argument before this 
court very little insistence is made upon 
items other than this interest. The de- 
fense is that by reason of the excess in- 
surance endorsement appellee is liable 
only to the extent that it voluntarily as- 
sumed expense. We think the conten- 
tion of appellee comports more reason- 
|ably with the nature of the obligation 
assumed, the language of the policy 
taken as a whole, and the attitude of 
the parties as disclosed in the corre- 
spondence quoted. 





The insurance company wads neither | 


obligated nor expected to participate 


in the defense, unless it chose so to do, 


and certainly not unless it was requested 
so to do. In the endorsement it is ex- 
pressly provided that the insurer shall 
not be liable, for any expense of defense 
of suits except in so far as the corpora- 
tion might voluntarily assume such ex- 
pense. Par. 4 obligates it for costs 


It 


immediate surgical relief as is impera- | 


torneys were admitted while compensa- 


| the 


| practice among those engaged in the 
| violation of the prohibition law of going 
77 o “ 
after the injury, or within one year after | armed with guns commonly called “tear 
death resulting therefrom, a notice claim- | SUNS, n 
ing compensation shall be filed with the | temporarily 





State prohibition commissioner, 
George Alexander. : 


The full text of the ruling follows: 
You say that there has developed the 


” 


which discharge a gas which will 
blind the victim. You 
have asked my opinion as to whether or 
not the sale and possession of these 
guns comes within the provisions of 
chapter 260, General Laws of Oregon, 
1925, regulating the sale and use of pis- 
tols and revolvers. 


Guns of Various Types 

It is my understanding that these so- 
called “tear guns” are of various types 
of construction, some resembling an 
ordinary pistol or revolver, while others 
are constructed in such a form as to not 
resemble a typical gun. One type dis- 
charges a liquid by pressure, while the 
others. use a cartridge which is con- 
others use a cartridge which is constructed 
similar to those ordinarily used in pis- 
tols or revolvers, containing a percus- 
sion cap and a small amount of powder 
which expels a chemical from ‘the gun, 
after which it vaporizes. 

Chapter 260, General Laws of Oregon, 
1925, regulates the possession, sale and 
use of pistols, revolvers and other fire- 


result that this type of insurance con- 
tract would be more satisiactory to both 
the insured and the insurer. There is 
nothing in such an arrangement that | 
would require anyone to give false tes- | 
timony. | 

I do not know of any legal objection 
to such a contract of insurance. 


Scope of Distribution | 


_ Census Is Explained 


the telephone by someone who stated 
he called from the office of the adjusters. 
“A complete review of the testimony,” 
said Mr. Conway, “reveals that prac- 
tically all of the material allegations of 
the complainant have been denied * * * 
on the other side we have the testimony 
of the complainant, necessarily unsup- 
ported as to material facts, and I say 
necessarily so because of the nature of 
the allegations. As to other relevant 
facts testified to by him, much weight 
must be given to the supporting testi- 
mony furnished by Mr. Edelstein and Mr. 
Gilleci of the National Board, and Mr. 
Renand, the complainant’s attorney, and 

Character of Information to | ™;,Howe, the company adjuster. 
“The complainant, in two instances, 


Be Sought in Survey of | however,, admitted. that his statements 
> C ; under oath were false. If a jury were 
Business Is Outlined sitting as triers of the fact it would be 
instructed by the court that it might 
disregard the entire testimony of any 
witness who wilfully testified falsely to 
any material fact. I feel that I must 
disregard the complainant’s testimony be- 
cause of his admissions that even under 
oath he testified falsely. 
“In view of the foregoing, I recommend 
the dismissal of the complaint filed, with 
a warning.” 











Information to be sought in the first | 
national census of distribution, begin- 
ning Jan. 1, will include the character 
of the business being interviewed, the 
employes, the total inventory, the kind | 
and volume of sales, and the chief items | 
of expense, but no inquiries will be| 
made as to profits, according to state- | 


ments Dec. 17 at the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 





Mothers’ Pension in Ohio 





arms capable of being concealed upon 


the person, and provides penalties for | 
The question arises as | 


its . violation. 
to whether or not the “tear guns” are 


either pistols, revolvers or other fire- | 


|arms capable of being concealed upon 


with commission within a reasonable time. | 

As Mr. Lockhard could have secured | 
the services of some hospital attache to| 
| communicate with the outside world, his 


pital (inmates) could have used the tele- | 
| phone in his behalf, and agents and at- 


; ee | 
tion was never paid him, and there being 


no claim that the question of waiver or 
estoppel has come in by any act of the 
employer, insurance carrier or industrial 
commission we are of the opinion that 
|the six months’ statute of limitations 
effectually would bar the claim. 


Perpetual Fire Policy 





State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Dec, 18. 


the person, within the provisions of said | 


chapter 260. 


The guns which have been described | 


sare of such size that they would with- 
out question come within the category 
of concealed weapons, if they are in 
fact pistols, revolvers, or firearms. The 
act in question does not define either of 
these terms. 

In Atwood v. The State, 53 Ala. 508, 
the term “firearm” is defined as follows: 
“A firearm is a weapon acting by the 
force of gunpowder, and a pistol is a 
small, light firearm.” 

In People y. Simons, 270 N. Y. S. 56, 


the court cites with approval the follow- | 


ing definition of a firearm: “A firearm 
is a weapon which acts by force of gun- 


| powder, and when the word ‘weapon’ is 


Answers to the questions are required 
by law, it was stated, but the informa- 
| tion to be obtained is to be held in strict 
| confidence and will be published in such | State of Ohio: 
form that individual operations will not | Columbus, Dec. 16. 
| be revealed. | More than 7,200 Ohio families, with a 
Census First of Kind total of 18,336 children, are benefiting 
The distribution census will be the| under the mothers’ pension law, accord- 
first henge gathering of statistics | ing to Hal H. Griswold, State director 
on the operations of wholesalers, re-| o¢ public welfare. Statistics show that 


tailers and other ‘merchants of the} - 
in 4,450 of these homes the husband is 


United States, and has been undertaken, 
according to officials, because of increas-| dead; physically disabled in 334; insane 
in 109, and as deserter in 351. 


img desire of organized business for | 
comprehensive information to be used in| Many instances are reported where 
meeting the problems of distribution. families have suffered from hunger and 
Approximately 2,000,000 business men| cold’ for weeks before revealing their 
will be interviewed and each will be/| distress, but finally have become enrolled 
asked an average of 200 questions. A|under the mothers’ pension law, Mr. 
special urban force of 5,000 men will be, Griswold said. In some of the families 

used to collect this data, along with the! there are as many as nine children. 
regular population and agricultural} Ohio spent $1,719,805 for this purpose 
enumerators. This enumeration is de-}in 1928. This amount was 71.1 per cent 
of the $2,698,145 the counties were al- 


Said to Aid Many Families 





signed to give the following basic sta- 
tistical information: 





Is Legalized in Virginia 


used in a statute to denote firearms it 
includes pistols, even though they are 
not loaded or in a broken and defective 
| condition.” 


to ‘the sum of five thousand dollars | 


The “perpetual” fire insurance policy 
form of the Mutual Assurance Society 
of Virginia was legalized in an order of 
the State corporation commission, Dec. | 


hand.” 
A revolver 


is defined 


| The term “pistol” is defined in Web- | 
|ster’s Dictionary as “A short firearm 
| intended to be aimed and fired from one 


in Webster’s | 


| ware, etc.); volume of sales and charac- 
ter of ownership (individual, corporate, 
chain, cooperative, etc.). 

Sales to Be Classified 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 1929, 


| lowed to spend under the law. 


1.—A count of the number of distrib- | 
utors classified geographically by kinds | 
|of merchant (retailer, wholesaler, agent, | 
ete.); class of business (dry goods, hard- | 


the State, it was announced by Loren 
Vaughn, chairman of the commission. 
The company was 
June of this year as a mutual insurance 
corporation. ‘A certificate of incorpora- 
tion was issued to the company Aug. 1, 
Authorization to do business was 


incorporated in 


($5,000.00) and, subject to the same limit | 


16, 


The order settles a question which | Dictionary to be: “A firearm (commonly 


2.—Volume of sales 


classified geo- 


granted after the necessary bond was 





a pistol) with a cylinder of 
chambers, or formerly several barrels 
so arranged as to revolve on an axis 


arose following the passage of the in-| 
surance code of i928 providing for the| 
New York standard policy form for Vir- | 
ginia fire insurance policies, 

The Mutual Assurance Society of Vir- | 
ginia was established in Richmand in De- | 
cember, 1794. Its “perpetual’ policy | 
is, and of necessity must ‘remain, differ- 
ent from the standard policy form, it was 
claimed, 

In connection with the case it was re- 
vealed that John Marshall and Thomas | 
Jefferson were among the first appli- 
cants for insurance in. this’ company. 
John Marshall applied for insurance 
upon his Richmond home in 1796 and | 
was subscrber No, 72. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who was subscriber No. 389, valued 
Monticello and its outbuildings at $6,300 
in an application dated Aug. 16, 1800. 
Og | 
pense of defense of suits except those 
voluntarily assumed. In this case the 
responsibility for the defense was as- 
sumed by appellant, and the appeal taken 
was likewise at.its own behest. Ordi- 
narily, and in the absence of express 
provision, an insurance company is not} 
liable for interest which has accrued 
pending appeal, for the reason that: 

“Intere.t is a consideration paid for | 


same lock.” 
In People v. Schmidt, 
647, the term “firearm” 


222 N. Y. S&S. 


acts by force of gunpowder.” 
In this case it was held that an air 


tion of the statute must be a firearm. 
Pistol Discharges Liquid 


of chapter 260, General Laws of Oregon 
9 


migsile. 


| powder within the definition found 
People v. Schmidt, supra, 
v. The State, supra. 


several | 
|and be discharged in succession by the 


is, defined as 
follows: “A firearm is a weapon which 


gun is not a firearm, and that a pistol 
or revolver to come within the prohibi- 


It would, therefore, seem doubtful if | 
a pistol which discharges a liquid by | 
pressure, rather than by using an ex- 
plosive, would come within the provisions 


cusses the question of whether or not a’ stores, 


gramhiceliy by classes of commodities; | deposited and a certified list of 65 appli- 
outlets. cants for insurance in 
3.—Inventories; date of establishment | filed. the company ae 
of business; employes, by sex, seasonal 
variation; interest and other expenses 
paid; credit and installment sales; re- 
ceipts from service operations; and all 
of these are to be classified geograph- 
ically by kind and class of distributor, 
size of establishment, and with each 
other, in all significant combinations. 
The information is expected to enable 
distributors to compare their businesses 
with group averages, and to be of use | 
in elimination of waste. 
The schedules are divided into four | 
general groups comprising ten sets in| 
all, the general classifications being re- | 
tail stores, wholesale merchants, rural 
dealers and miscellaneous dealers, it was | 


’ 





’ 


Fly Home 





Christmas 


at Reduced Rates 
OR winter months, sub- 








the use of money, or for forbearance in 
demanding it when due; and so long as 
one retains money and has its, use he 
|can make no charge against another for 
interest thereon.” (Midland Casualty 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., v. Omaha Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. (C. C. A. 8), 
157 Fel. 514.) 


for any of the items charged which it 
did not voluntarily assume by undertak 


wise. The decision of the trial court 
is amply supported by the record, and 





| pellee should not be liable for any ex- 


| should not, therefore, be disturbed. The 
judgment is affirmed. ' 


From an inspection of one of these 
“tear guns” there can be no doubt that | 
the ordinary cartridge loaded with pow- | 





der and a metal ball can be used in the | 





We do not think under the situation | 
here presented that appellee was liable | 


ing the defense of the suit or other- | 


| 


gun, although probably not as effectively 
as in one which is especially constructed 
for such use. 

I am of the opinion that a “tear gun” 
which uses a cartridge which is con- 
structed with a percussion cap and uses 
gunpowder ‘to discharge a gas to inca- 


pacitate the victim, if constructed so! 








; |disclosed. The first group is divided! . The stantial reductions are 
I am unable to find any case which dis-! into four classes, Datei toad oteres, drug | TAT-MADDUX in effect for swift coast-to- 
he ques stores other than food or drug, | Rowe coast and local 
gun which is in other respects similar | and retail stores of any kind; the second | New York City serviceof TAT- 
to the conventional firearm does not come | group is divided into wholesale food deal- | Washingion, Dc, IR LINES,* operated 
within this term solely because it dis-| ers, and wholesale dealers of all other iladelphe, Pe. jointly with the 1 
charges gas instead of a metal shot or|kinds; the. third group is for all rural Baltimore, Me. vania and Santa Fe rail. 
However, I can see no reason| districts, wholesale and retail; and the Coane Ole roads. TAT-MADDUx’ 
for this distinction,-for clearly such a last, into automobile dealers and estab- Indianapolis, I modern aircraft are heated 
weapon is one which acts by force of lishments, hotels and contractors. | Kona Clip hho, fer wanes epee <aanteNn 
and ee Aor digg For information, 
Mutual Insurance Firm Clovis, New Mex, fares, etc., consult 
: ns . |  Aeauerque, NM. oH. A. Karr, Div. Pass, 
Is Approved in Arizona Kingman, Ane, —- Agt, Penna. R. R. Cog 
Les deg: 613 14th St. N. Wo 
State of Arizo Sin Dig Csi Woche 
rizona: », Calif. i 
| for Phoenix, Dec. 18. Aare ae on nenhaetet being 
| The Copper Cities Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co., of Globe, has just been author- 
ized by the Arizona corporation commis- 
sion to write employer’s liability, public 
liability, team and vehicle insurance in 
“tear gun” must comply with the provi- 


that it ean. be concealed upon the per- | 
son of one carrying,it, is either a pistol | 


or revolver within the meaning of chap- 
ter 260, Laws of 1925, and that any per- 
‘son possessing, selling or’ using such a 


sions of said chapter 260. Any person 
possessing, selling or using such a gun 
|in violation of the provisions of said 
| chapter would be liable to the penalties 
‘therein provided, 
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Federal Court Decisions 


'rder for Injunction Disclosures in Patent Held to Bar | 
To Restrain Alleged Extension of Monopoly by Lopynght 
Infringement Vacated Decree 





Dismissing Infringement Suit on Device Claimed | 
To Illustrate Einstein Theory Is Affirmed 


New York, N. Y.—An inventor who|whether on general principles such a| 
has applied for and obtained a pat- model could be copyrighted because the | 
ent cannot extend his monopoly by tak-| author, on July 6, 1923, applied for a | 
ing out a copyright, under section 5(i) | patent on an appliance illustrating the | 
of the copyright law, on what. he has al- | same thought processes by meaps of a 
lready diagrammatically disclosed, the} like design. Nor must we decide whether | 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- /a design bearing some special impress of 
ond Circuit has held. 'the hand of the author or sculptor could | 

The court so ruled in affirming a de- not be copyrighted merely because there | 
cree of the lower court dismissing a bill 


|was an embodiment of the same idea in | 
are broadly enough construed to include} for alleged infringement of a copyright | pF ee ae ae ado heen | 
the defendant’s alleged infringing device| 5¢ g model or relief diagram alleged in a é ot én the os nor tel ating ay 
the claims must be held not to disciose|¢he bill of complaint as “illustrating | (Oe Sseht if cot’ haat a dividual | 
any invention, an order granting a pre-| thought processes and formulating scien- —; nad ion es araletk df ort er weer 
liminary injunction will be vacated on ap- | tific information in regard to the same.’ sauek fvaus ties dineieiete in te’ eamelt | 
peal, but a motion to dismiss the bill for| The complainant argued that the model ®PET™ tue satiate Here we €nd we 
infringement will not be considered, the/ illustrates the theory of Einstein. ' substantial distinction between the dis- | 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth The question of whether such subject | closure of the patent and the design of | 
Circuit has held. . matter may be copyrighted was not de- | the copyright and no real question of | 
This ruling was made in holding that, | cided, since the court held that the copy-| merit of a particular design as compared | 
aeeentng to bse showing — > = | right was — . ground oe 04 | with the drawings of the patent, | 
roofs, a preliminary injunction Te-| subject matter had become a part of ' ° ° ~_ 8 
mrain "the SHeged infringement of claims | oanlie domain when the complainant, Publication Makes Copies 
of the Block patent for bathroom fixtures | §jeq the prior application which resulted | Ayailable to Anyone 
was improvidently granted. |in the grant of his patent. | It is said by Mr. Weil in his book on 
| | copyrights at pages 84 and 85: | 
| ALFRED KORZYBSKI | “While in doubtful cases the court | 





Construction of Claims So as | 

To Include Offending, 

Structure Held to Strip 
Them of Inventive Merit 








Cincinnati, Ohio.— When all of the ele- 
ments of the claims of plaintiff's patent} 
are found in the prior art, and if they 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE CENTRAL BRASS MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 


Vv. 

THE REPUBLIC BRASS COMPANY. | Circuit Court of Appeals, 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit! 4 ppeal from District Court for the 
No. 5378. Southern District of New, York. 

Bevier & Scottr (Louis BE- 


A | will hold that presumably the fact that a | 
UNbDERWwoop & UNDERWOOD, INC. |given work is patentable is ground for | 
Second Circuit. | holding it is not copyrightable and vice | 
| versa it seems that there is no rule of 
law nor is there any consideration of | 
| public policy which will prevent the is- 


al from the District Court for the) DENMAN, -|suance of both a copyright and a patent | 
Pilcher District of Ohio. VIER, of counsel), for appellant; LEE, | to cover the same work in its different | 
ALBERT LYNN LAWRENCE, for appellant; DONNELLY & CURREN (JOSEPH F. CUR-| aspects in a proper case * * *. A| 
HULL Brock & West, for appellee. REN, of counsel), for appellee. |novel household utensil may be modeled 


ore L. HAND, SWAN and AUGUSTUS N.|by a great sculptor. Its form may be | 
{artistic in’ the highest degree, its ma- 
chinery may show the ‘qualities neces- 


fore DENISON, MoorMAN and HICKEN-| Bef LANE 

i coeban, Circuit Judges. HAND, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court Opinion of the Court ee Cee ae ese uae oo | 
Nov, 15, 1929 aa or Bain ss purely utilitarian and it may be so con- 
3. Circui is is |This suit is broug gen | ; ne ee 
mmrernan, Circads wares Soe bg ment of a copyright of a model or relief — oP _ oe eet 

appeal from an order gran 2 _ diagram taken out by the complainant |» ntable eat eabiaianie.” 

1674984. for a. bathroom fixt re, and|under section 11 of the copyright law. |" "But such a situation does not arise on | 
1674984 for a bathroom aon pill. | He registered it as a drawing Gh -plaetls | 5 sass Galate ae Wien there nected hb | 
Eeerteing. maton, oe a «| work of a scientific or technical character! oo for Gelndtiin oe dodes. 
The motion to cmmes ap Seow ative |and described it as an anthropometer a] When Korzybeki filed his ‘application | 
ee tier on ame a a 12 | time-binding differential. The bill of). 14 yeceived his con fe saad a Bar| 


, | complaint alleged that the model was one | 4; ae es é 
which were declared upon. We do not | {Silustrating thought processes and for- disclosure of his invention and dedicated | 


: : ; : }it to the public save for the right to| 
find it necessary to at the a |mulating scientific information in re-| ake, use pe wend & Satine the alee | 
tions raised by this motion, but merely | 5.14 to the same.” The model is a struc- 


> 3 ine s |for which the patent gave him that mo- | 
consider whether, upon the showing |ture of wood consisting of pieces of| poly, ‘The public had the right to the | 
made eee oes injunction WAS | various shapes of geometric design con | information disclosed in his patent and | 
improv y ; 


taining numerous holes and connected | the sight te tee aad eves ihe tent ond! 

Detachability Relied On | by strings attached _ eet betes jdiagrams. Section 7 of the copyright | 

The patent is for a bathroom fixture | manually moved and placed m the hok 1, 2ct provides: “That no copyright shall | 

hich is adapted to be positioned within | !ocated in the separate pieces. Sa subsist in the original text of any work | 

ae enin > a wall of a bathroom and |°f the pieces are permanently ete | which is in the public domain.” Every- | 

weieh is Semnested with the bathroom |0" @ flat board background, an Ps | thing disclosed in the patent became | 

ciadiing in such manner that the water | Others hang suspended by the connecting! 4 part of the public domain except the | 
may be directed either to the tub or the 


|eords and plugs. The model contains | monopoly of the -gatetien te mabesue! 
h desired. Claim 12 of the pat /no instructions for its use or other evi- 
shower, as . - 
ent, quoted below* for the purposes 


c < and vend the patented device for a} 
|dence of its modus operandi. 
here under consideration may be taken 





2 | limited time. 
|Manner of Operation |The filing of the application for the 
| | patent, 


( p | B . including, of course, the dia- 
as typical of the four claims in| Qf Device Described Ss eS ’ : 
suit. Claim 8, which is less specific in | . eee etel dtdien that the| Srams, was a publication that entitled 


es to copy the drawings. Callaghan 
plastic model formulates scientific infor- |, Mayers, 128 U. S. 617.. We can not 


mation and illustrates thought processes | .6e that the complainant has disclosed 
in the following manner: _ . |anything different in his copyright from 

“The disc at the top being parabolic, |that which appears in his patent. The 
its sides are presumed to continue to In-| defendant has done no more than photo- 
finity; it represents the Einsteinian| praph the anthrepometer. This we hold 
}event. The holes in it represent charac-| it had a right to do because the anthropo- | 
teristics which, by reason of the shape; meter was an embodiment of the draw- 


the elements that it calls for than the 
other claims, clearly reads upon several 
of the references in the prior art. 
Neither that claim nor claim 10 calls for 
a valve mechanism and casing removable 
from the wall opening in a unit. That 
element, which is included in claim 9 as 
well as claim 12, is largely relied upon 
for invention, and we consider the ques- 
tions presented from that point of view. 

The patent drawings show perforated 
partitions within the casing within which 
there is a valve mechanism for diverting 
the hot and cold water to the tub or 
shower. This mechanism consists of 
plungers connected for alternative ac- 
tion with a rocker arm. There were, of 
course, diverter mechanisms performing 
this same service long before the patent 
in suit was taken out, but none of them, 
including appellant’s, comprised quite 
the same operative mechanism as appel- 
lee’s. It is true that appellant’s single 
intermediate diverter valve accomplishes 
the same result, but it is more nearly 
like Lawless, 1593127, than appellee’s. 
Its device also differs from appellee’s 
commercial structure in that it is at- 
tached to the plumbing in such a way 
that like Lehnert, 1228453, it probably 
can not be removed as a unit without 
some defacement or damage to the wall. 

Covered By Prior Art 


| 


. 








ROSENBERG Bros. & Co. 


v. 

RosBert G. Horowi7Tz. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2150. | 


| ate hk | 
| Appeal from decision of Commissioner | 


of Patents. | 
C. G. CAMPBELL, for appellant; GEorGE | 
HESSELMAN, W. B. Morton and R. K. | 





Review Is Granted 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


A contract of insurance is to be co 
as to give force and effect to all its 


IV U. S. Daily, 2805, Dec. 19, 1929. 


on Judgment— 


over the conflicting provisions of the 


Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 


Pending Appeal— 
liable in a suit against the insured for 


(C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily, 2805, De 


Patents—Appeals to Circuit Court of 


2806, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Bath Room Fixture not Infri 


Brass Mfg. Co. v. Republic Brass Co. 
Dec./19, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Adjustment of 
Where prior patents cannot accompli 
on opposite principle, it is invention 


Daily, 2806, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Green Pea Vine Huller*+Claim 


Trade 


“Washington Park” in rectangular 


Rosenberg Bros. & Co. v. Horowitz. 
Dec. 18, 1929. 


wood & Underwood, Inc. 


a publication which entitled anyone to 
can be procured thereon.—Korzybski v 


general terms, plaintiff may, on moti 


& Underwood, Inc. 


In Injunction Case | 





Supreme Court to Hear Suit) 
On Withdrawal of Work- 


ers by Labor Union 





The Supreme Court of the United} 
States, by granting a petition for a writ! 
of certiorari on Dec. 9, announced its 
intention of reviewing the decision of the | 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third | 
Circuit in the case of Barker Painting | 
Co. v. Local, No. 734, Brotherhood of | 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers | 
of America, No, 477. | 

According to the petition for a writ| 
of certiorari filed in the case the peti-| 
tioner is engaged in the business of 
painting and decorating throughout the 
United States and Canada, with its prin- 
cipal place of business in New 
City. It employs nothing but union 
labor, and, upon accepting a contract 
to paint a hospital in Somerville, N. J.,| 
it at once hired local union men. | 

The wages and working conditions | 
were satisfactory to the men employed, 
the brief continues, but shortly after the | 
commencement of the work the union offi- 
cials informed the petitioner that unless 
he complied with a rule of the national 
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Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Insurance—Contracts—Construction and Operation— 


Electric Corp. v. The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 


Insurance—Contract—Construction and Operation—Costs of Suits—Interest 


Where the provisions of an employer’s liability insurance policy impose 
upon the insurer liability for all costs taxed against the employer in suits 
by an injured employe and interest accruing upon judgments rendered in 
such suits, but a “rider” attached to the policy at the time of its issuance 
relieves the insurer from liability for 
the employer, unless voluntarily assumed, the terms of the “rider” prevail 


liable either for the expense of defense of a suit or for interest on the judg- 
ment rendered therein.—Wagner Electric Corp. v. The Ocean Accident & 
(C. C. A. 8)—IV U. S. Daily, 2805, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Insurance—Contract—Construction and Operation—Costs of Suits—Interest 
In the absence of express provision in an insurance policy, the insurer is not 


peal.—Wagner Electric Corp. v. The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 


Patents 


When all of elements of claims .are found in prior art, and if they are 
broadly enough construed to include defendant’s device they must be held 
not to constitute invention, order granting preliminary injunction will be 
vacated on appeal, but motion to dismiss the bill will not be considered.— 
Central Brass Mfg. Co. v. Republic Brass Co. 


Patent 1674984 to Bloch for Bath Room Fixture: claims 8, 9, 10 and 12 
not infringed on appeal from order granting preliminary injunction.—Central 


huller to accomplish new result.—In re Hamachek. 


Claims of Hamachek for green pea vine huller allowed.—In re Hamachek. 
(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2806, Dec. 19, 1929, 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—Words and Symbols— 


Washington used on men’s outer clothing is not deceptively similar to 
“Fashion Park” or “Fashion Park Clothes” or “Tailored at Fashion Park.”— 


Copyrights 
Copyright—Nature and Acquisition—Articles Subject to Copyright— 

An inventor who has applied for and obtained a patent cannot extend his 
monopoly by taking out a copyright, under section 5(i) of the copyright law, 
on what he has already diagrammatically disclosed—Korzybski v. Under- 
(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2806, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Copyright—Publication and Its Effect— 
The filing of an application for a design patent including a diagram was 


C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2806, Dec. 19, 


Copyright—Actions and Defenses—Pleading and Practice— 
Where bill for copyright infringement describes copyrighted matter in 


argument further details of the copyrighted matter.—Korzybski v. Under- 
wood & Underwood, Inc. (C. C, A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2806, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Copyright—Articles Subject to Copyright— 

Query whether physical device which is used in “il 

processes” but discloses nothing and only may be used to work out ideas in 

the mind of the user may be subject of copyright.—Korzybski v. Underwood 
(C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2806, Dec. 19, 1929. 





|greatly interested in this litigation, which 


‘cake ak Gn chamabeetionan. no Une in. | valid because the subject-matter had | 
| cated by the strings. The characteristics | which resulted in the grant of his patent. | 
| 

The object is represented by the circular | monopoly by taking out a copyright | 
| abstracted characteristics. Being a |e | 
teristics of any given object is finite in Registry Granted | 
|the individual gives it a name repre- 

able Over ‘Fashion Park’ 
{the second order of abstraction. Having | | 
All the elements of the claims in suit | about it and to state a conclusion repre-| outline head of George Washington, | 
upon the ground that some one element | process continues. A tendency to confuse ; of Customs and Patent Appeals not to be | 
wall structure, or adaptation to unitary | errors which lie at the base of human/at Fashion Park,” in affirming the action 
it must limit its claims to a narrow | object of the copyright is not set out in 
they are to be construed broadly enough 'a scientific or technical character, con- | 
valve such as is comprised in the appli- | lating scientific information, that is to 
has valves controlling the supply of hot | tions the author might explain his sys- 
any one of a plurality of outlets, both 
shows separate apertured escutcheon 
embraces the equivalent in combination 
adapted to be secured in an opening in 
plate such as appellant uses and is 


| of the disc, are infinite in number. From | ings of the patent. The copyright was 
| this event, each individual abstracts cer- P PyTlg 
| tain a | become a‘part of the public domain when 
| dividuals abstracting the same character-| complainant filed the prior application’ 
istics. This abstracting process is indi- 
| 2 An inventor who has applied for and | 
|thus abstracted form an object (neces-| obtained a patent can not extend his 
,sarily different for each individual). 
1 y the | under section 5 (i) of the copyright law 
disc next below the parabolic disc at the | on what he has already diagrammatically 
jtop and the holes in it represent the 
| € a CL The decree is affirmed. 
cle, the number of the holes is finite il- 
jlustrating that the number of charac- 
which respect, particularly, it differs | R 
from the event. The object is of the first | Mark for Clothins 
order of abstraction. ’ | © 
“After having abstracted his object, | : £ 
; \‘Washington Park’ Is Allow-| 
| sented by the first tag below the circular | 
|disec. This tag or label or name is of | 
| abstracted his object and given ita name,| The notation “Washington Park,” 
|the individual then proceeds to reason | Placed in a rectangular border with the 
are found in the prior art. Appellant | sented by the loose tag next below. This! Which is used as a trade name on men’s 
seeks to establish invention, “however, | is.of the third order of abstraction. This | outer clothing has been held by the Court 
or another in his combination, such as | the various orders of abstraction appears | deceptively similar to “Fashion Park,” | 
the escutcheon plate, the opening in ajas the effective cause of many of the|or “Fashion Park Clothes,” or “Tailored | 
removal, is not included in any other | difficulties and misfortunes.” , |of the Patent Office. | 
single combination. In order to do this The foregoing explanation as to the | | 
range. Whether such limitations can be|the bill but the bill alleges that com- | 
placed upon them we do not decide. If | plainant devised “a drawing or work of 
to include pipe connection between the | sisting of a scientific relief diagram or 
control valve and the unitary diverter | scientific model illustrating and formu- 
ance complained of, the combination is|say, illustrating thought processes 
clearly shown in the prior art. Lehnert|}* * * .”’ Under such broad allega- 
and cold water, and an independent valve 
mechanism for diverting the flow through 
positioned within or through a single 
opening in a wall structure. 
plates for each valve. 
This patent, as well as Bennett, 788510, 
of all the operative elements of the 
structure complained of. Both are 
a wall structure. Neither of them, 
though, shows an apertured escutcheon 
claimed in the patent in suit; but the 
equivalent of that element is to be found 


in other referencés: Reid, 391647, Wil- | 


son, 893770, and Delany, 1602374. The 
only: function of this plate is to cover 
the wall opening into which the casing 
has been inserted, and it brings nothing 
inventionally to the merits of the com- 
bination. So the patentee must rely 
upon the other elements of its claims, 
and if they are broadly enough construed 
to include the alleged offending struc- 
ture, they must be held not to constitute 
invention. 
not be limited to the particular type of 
casing and diverter valve mechanism 
which the appellee makes. 
that as so limited there is no showing 
of infringement, and for that reason the 
injunction is vacated and set aside and 
the cause remanded for further pro- 
ceedings. ~ 





* A bathroom fixture comprising a casing 
adapted to be secured within an opening 


It also | 


We do not say that they may | 


It suffices | 


tem by proof and he may, on a motion to | 
| dismiss, indicate by argument the sort | 
|of information which might. reasonably | 
be imparted by means of the device. 

Complainant says that the copyright | 
is within the class described in section | 
5 (i) of the copyright act of: “(i) Draw- | 
ings or plastic works of a scientific or 
technical character,” and argues that it 
\illustrates the theory of Einstein. But | 
on its face, and without his explanation, ' 
|it discloses nothing even to an expert in| 
science and philosophy. 


Copyright Design Is 


Identical With Patent 


The defendant says that since the copy- | 
right discloses nothing in itself and only | 
|}may be employed to work out ideas in| 
|the mind of the user, the use of the | 
|anthropometer is functional, rather than | 
| scientific. 
| model is explanation to students of a cer- 
|tain system of abstract reasoning. In- 


|deed the students can have no further | 


| use for the device after they have once | 
| received the instruction. So that its use 
| would not seem to be merely functional. 


complainant’s system of symbols, though 
| unaccompanied by any explanation, re- 
sembles a table of logarithms, or the 
text of a book in the language of a 
|savage tribe known only to the author. 


|It can hardly be doubted that such mat- | 


j;ters may be copyrighted even without 


|any accompanying explanation or com- | 


jment. Certainly both would be books. 
| But it is not necessary to decide 





But the prime purpose of the | 


| clothing. 
} Confusion Unlikely 


It may be reasonably contended that| The only question 


STEVENS, for appellee. re id I par fp ong een 
“a unio en would be requested to leav 

Opinion of the Court their work. This rule, the brief adds, 

Dec. 2, 1929 provides that where an employer per- 

LeENROOT, Judge.—This is an appeal! forms work other than in his home city, 
from the decision of the Commissioner | he must pay the wage scale, either of 
of Patents dismissing the opposition in| his home city or of the place where the 
a trade-mark case. |work is being performed, “whichever 
The opposition was filed by appellant | be the higher.” 
against the trade-mark application of 
appellee. The trade mark sought to be 
registered consists of the words “Wash- 
ington Park,” arranged in a somewhat 
rectangular border, with what is pre- 
sumed to be an outline of the head of 
George Washington arranged at the 
lower part of the border. | 
The marks of appellant, upon which 
the opposition is based, consist of the 
words “Fashion Park,” “Fashion Park 
Clothes,” and “Tailored at Fashion| 
Park”; all of the registrations, in addi- 
tion to the words used, have a figure of | 
two men on horseback. The goods of | 
both parties to which the marks are ap- 
plied are the same, namely, men’s outer 


Refused to Comply 

The petitioner refused to comply with 
this rule and the men were taken off the 
work, the brief continues, the petitioner 
seeking an injunction to restrain the 
enforcement, by strike or interference, of 
this rule of the national union. A tem- 
porary restraining order issued and the 
work was completed under its protection. 

When the case came to be heard on the 
merits the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey dismissed the bill and 
this action was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

In its opinion, the brief points out, the 
circuit court of appeals declined to con- 
sider the merits for two reasons: first, 
because of its prior decision on a review 
from the denial of a preliminary injunc- 
tion by the Distric* Court for the Eastern 


in the case is 
| whether applicant’s mark so resembles | 
|that of opposer that confusion in trade | 
{is likely from their use. None of the| 
|testimony of opposer tended to show/16, and second, because the particular 
| such confusion, and the matter must be | work of petitioner, which had been inter- 
determined from a consideration of the| fered with by the union, had been com- 
pleted pending the proceedings under the 
protection of the temporary restraint. 


The petitioner now takes the position 
Ot 


ing Co. v. The Brotherhood, 15 Fed. (2nd) 


|marks themselves, 
| The only common feature of appel-| 
|lant’s and appellee’s marks is the word 
| “Park.” Appellant has not acquired the | 
;exclusive use of the word “Park” in a} 








in the wall structure and having a pair 0h | Oe trade mark, and therefore the question | have nothing in common in appearance, 


inlets adapted to be connected to hot and | nisms being arranged within said casing, is, do the words “Washington Park” so|sound or significanee, and we do not be- 
cold water supply pipes, respectively, and a} and removable from said wall opening a8 8a|/ nearly resemble the words “Fashion| lieve that the use of the words “Wash- 
plurality of outlets leading therefrom, a/unit along with said casing, a single aper-| park” as to cause confusion or mistake | ington Park” would be confused by pur- 
valve mechanism for controlling the supply | tured escutcheon plate secured over said 


of hot and cold water through said inlets, 
separate and independent valve mechanism 


for diverting the flow through any one of | through said apertured escutcheon plate and | 


opening, a part of the operating means for 
| each of said valve mechanisms extending 


said plurality of outlets, said valve mecha- operable from the exterior thereof, 


a“ 


|in the mind of the public, or to deceive | chasers of men’s outer clothing with the 


| purchasers. | words “Fashion Park.” 


District of Pennsylvania in Barker Paint- | 
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Trade Marks 


Patents 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


nsidered and construed as a whole so 
parts so far as practicable—Wagner 
(Cc. C. A. 8)— 


expense of defense of suits against 


policy proper and the insurer is not 


interest which accrued pending an ap- ' 


c. 19, 1929. . < 


Appeals—From Interlocutory Order— 


(Cc. C. A. 6)—IV U. S. Daily, 
nged— 
(C. C. A. 6)—IV U. S. Daily, 2806, 


Parts— 

sh applicant’s pares, and one works 
to change inclination of ribs in pea 
(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. 


s Allowed— 


Marks 


border with outline head of George 


(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2806, 


copy the drawings, and no copyright 
+ aes & Underwood, Ine. (C. 
29. 


on to dismiss, indicate by brief and 


we 


rr 
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lustrating thought 


Ohio Will Defend 


|of the examiner, in refusing to allow 
|claims 1 to 6 inclusive and claim 12 in 


|alleged invention pertaining to the con- 


} tion of the beaters where the beaters move 


AvtHortzen STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 





Copyrights 
Improved Art Is Basis for Allowing 


Claims in Application for Patent 


Rejection by Patent Office 


Reversing the action of the Patent Of- 
fice, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals has held that claims in a pat- 
ent application for a green pea vine 
huller are allowable, or 

The applicant claimed that his inven- 
tion accomplishes the result of hullir.g 
green peas from the vines, as distin- 
guished from the peas in the pod, in a 
manner which enable the liberated peas 
to fall through screens without being 
bruised or crushed, the opinion states. 

The court found that prior patents, 
cited as references, either could not ac- 
complish the result of the applicant’s 
device, or worked on an opposite prin- 
ciple. 





IN RE APPLICATION OF 
FRANK HAMACHEK. 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal No. 2155. 


Appeal from decision of Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office. 


R. S. C. CaLpweLL, J. H. MILANS and 
C. T. MILANs, for appellant; T. A. 
HosTeTLER, for Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. 

Opinion of the Court 


Dec. 2, 1929 
BLAND, Judge.—From a decision of the 
Board of Appeals in affirming the action 


an application for letters patent for an 


struction and operation of a machine 
known as a green pea vine huller, appel-! 
lant has appealed to this court. The 
claims involved are as follows: 

1. In a green pea vine huller, a screen | 
drum, beaters rotatable therein, and lifting 
ribs within the drum with their lifting sur- 
faces inclined rearwardly from their outer 
edges in order that loose peas may roll off 
therefrom before reaching a position above 
the beaters. 

2. In a green pea vine huller, a screen 
drum, beaters rotable therein, and means for 
subjecting vines repeatedly to the blows of 
the beaters comprising lifting ribs along the 
inner walls of the drum with their lifting 
faces deflected rearwardly from the surface 
of the drum. 

3. In a green pea vine huller, a screen 
drum, beaters rotatable therein, and means 
for subjecting vines repeatedly to the blows 
of the beaters in each cycle of operation com- 





| prising lifting ribs along the inner walls of 


the drum having their front faces inclined 
rearwardly and their rear faces inclined for- 
wardly. 

4. In a green pea vine huller, a screen 
drum, beaters rotatable therein, and means 
for subjecting vines repeatedly to the blows 


|of the beaters to open the pods without un- 


due bruising of peas consisting of lifting 
ribs extending along the inner walls of the 
drum with their front faces inclined rear- 
wardly from their outer edges to discharge 
loose peas before they are positioned above 
the beaters and to expose vines to the ac- 





| 





upwardly. | 
5. In a green pea vine huller, a screen 
drum, beaters rotatable therein, and means 


|for subjecting vines repeatedly to the blows 


of the beaters to open the pods without un- 
due bruising of peas consisting of lifting 
ribs extending along the inner walls of the 
drum with their front faees imclined rear- 
wardly to discharge loose peas before they 


|are positioned above the beaters and to ex- 


pose vines to the action of the beaters where 


|the beaters move upwardly, said lifting ribs 
| having forwardly inclined rear faces against 


which the vines may be thrown by the beat- 
ers to receive a glancing blow deflecting 
them back to the path of the beaters. 

6. In a green pea vine huller, a screen 
drum, beaters rotatable therein, and lifting 
ribs extending along the inner walls of the | 





Sanitary District’ 





State Seeks to Intervene in 
Case Attacking Constitu- 
tionality of Project 





State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 18. 
The State of Ohio, according to its 
attorney general, Gilbert Bettman, will 
make a motion in the Supreme Court of | 
the United States in the near future ask- | 
ing permission to intervene and take part | 
in the oral arguments as amici curiae in 
the case. of Aubrey et al. v. Mahoning | 

Valley Sanitary District et al., No. 426. 
The court has not as yet found prob- | 
able jurisdiction over the appeal in this 
case, but on Dec. 9 postponed considera- 
tion of the jurisdiction pending the hear- | 
ing on the merits. | 
The action of the State of Ohio in ask- | 
ing leave to intervene is in compliance | 
with a request made by Judge Charles W. | 
Wilkins, attorney for the Mahoning Val- 

ley Sanitary District. 

State Greatly Interested | 
In granting the request the attorney | 
general pointed out that the State is 


involves the constitutionality of the act 
creating the Mahoning Valley Sanitary 
District. | 

Natural watercourses will become | 
more and more polluted as the population 
of the State increases, Mr. Bettman de- 
clared, and this gives rise to the neces- 
sity of the creation of sanitary districts 
which will permit two or more communi- 
ties to join their efforts in securing pure 
water supplies. “As this litigation puts 
in question the entire sanitary district 
plan,” the attorney general pointed out, 
“the State is naturally greatly interested 
—————————————— ey 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit erred in affirming the 
dismissal of the bill, because the conduct 





ane of a conspiracy, illegal at common 
aw. 

“The circuit court of appeals mis- 
apprehended the purpose of the bill,” the 
petition states, “since it was aimed at the 
conspiracy to interfere with ‘any’ work 
of petitioner throughout the country on 
which petitioner did not pay the wage 
scale of his home town or of the place in 
which the work was being done, which- 
ever was the higher.” 

The respondents, in their brief, take 
the position that the lower courts did 
not err in dismissing the bill because the 
petitioner suffered no damage by the ac- 
tion of the unio& since it had to pay only 
the lower rate due to the protection of 
| the restraining order. 

The only damage which the petitioner 
;could have sustained was that arising 
|from the short delay between the 
workers’ refusal to continue at the local 
wage rate and the issuance of the in- 
junction. Such damage is readily ascer- 
|tainable, the brief declares, and could be 





We agree with the Commissioner that| The decision of the Commissioner is 
ithe words “Fashion” and “Washington” | affirmed. 


recovered from the respondents in an ac- 
tion at law. 


of the respondents is a boycott, the re- | 


drum comprising boards arranged at an 
angle to each other to form surfaces in- 
clined with respect to an axial plane from 
one end of the drum to the other. 

12, In a green pea vine huller, a screen 
drum, beaters rotatable therein, and inwardly 
extending lifting ribs within the drum with 
their lifting faces inclined rearwardly with 
respect to a radial plane. 

It is admitted that the art of hull- 
ing green peas by the impact method 
is old. By this method, peas on the 
vine, in a rotary drum, are thrown in 
the air and struck while falling by re- 
volving paddles. It is claimed by the 
appellant that his invention accom- 
plishes the result of hulling the green 
peas from the pea vines (as distin- 
guished from the peas in the pod) in a 
manner which greatly improves the art 
in so far as his process enables the lib- 


and welcomes the opportunity to present 
its side of the case.” | 
The Mahoning Valley Sanitary District : 
act created a metropolitan district com- 
prising Youngstown and Niles, Mr. Bett- 
man pointed out, and was designed to 
give those cities a pure water supply. 
Bonds Have Been Sold 
Under the act bonds to the extent of 
$4,870,000 already have been sold and 
millions of dollars have been expended in 
carrying on the Meander Creek project. 
The appeilants in the case attack the 
constitutionality of the act on the ground 
that it vests in commissioners the legis- | 
lative function of imposing taxes and! 
that it also vests in the judiciary certain 
legislative functions, it was pointed out. | 
Section 2 of article IV of the State 
constitution is also attacked as unconsti- 
tutional, Mr. Bettman declared. This 
part of the constitution provides that “no 


law shall be held unconstitutional and | 


void by the supreme court without the 
concurrence of at least all but one of the 
judges, except in the affirmance of a 
judgment of the court of appeals d¢clar- 
ing a law unconstitutional and void,” 





United States Marshal 
Nominated for Oregon 





President Hoover on Dec. 18 sent to 
the Senate the nomination of John L. 
Day, of Oregon, to be United States 
Marshal in the District of Oregon. 


\Lehigh University Official 
Asks Mr. Hoover to Speak 








President Hoover was invited on Dec. 
18 to make the principal address at the 
dedication in the Fall of 1930 of the 
James W. Packard Laboratory of Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineéring of Le- 
high University at Bethlehem, Pa. 

he invitation was extended by Dr. C, 
R. Richards, of Bethlehem, president of 
Lehigh University, who was presented 
to the President by Representative Coyle 
| (Rep.), of Bethlehem. 

The dedication, ‘t was stated orally 
at the White House, would open a three- 
day conference on the relation of tech- 
nical education to industry and the prob- 





| changed—has become the subject of: an 





on Alleged Anticipation by 


Prior Art Is Reversed on Appeal 





erated peas to fall: through the screens 
without being bruised or crushed. 
Appellant contends that the charac- 
ter of green pea hulling machines has 
remained substantially without change 
during the last half century. The ma- 
chine consisted of a screen drum, rotary 
beaters, in the form of several paddles, 
and ribs on the edge of the drum which 
lifted the peas and vines with the rota- 
tion of the drum to a position where 


they fell upon the revolving paddles or — 


beaters. 

The essential feature of his claims is 
illustrated in claim 1 by the words “and 
lifting ribs within the drum with their 
lifting surfaces inclined rearwardly from 
their outer edges in order that loose peas 
may roll off therefrom before reaching 
a position above the beaters.” His 
claimed invention consists of improve- 
ment of the lifting ribs and the relation 
to the ends of the revolving paddles. Ap- 
pellant’s lifting ribs consist of two boards 
inclined rearwardly from their outer 
edges forming a kind of triangle on the 
inside rim of the drum and which are 
placed in such a position that the hulled 
peas will roll off of the inclined board 
before reaching the top of the drum and 
before they are lifted high enough to 
cause them to be struck by the ascending 
paddles. 


Elements Shown in 
References Distinguished 


The claims stand rejected in the Patent a 


Office on the references of: Placide, 496- 
206, Apr. 25, 1893; Coil, 1202486, Oct. 24, 
1916. 

An examination and consideration of 
these references, in our view of the case, 
hardly justified the position taken by the 
Board. 


Placide had reference to peas in the 
pod. The drawing shows a kind of tri- 
angular-shaped rib, without much lifting 
surface, which lifts the peas upward so 
that they come in contact with the pad- 
dles which are called “crushers.” In the 
Placide invention, however, it is apparent 
that the intention of the inventor was to 
cause the pea pod to come in contact with 
the rib and crushing paddle at the same 
time. The corrugations on the: same 
would indicate this. Moreover, the ar- 
rangement in the interior of the drum in 
the Placide patent is hardly calculated to 
bring about the. beneficial result claimed 
by appellant, which is amply justified by 
the record. 

The green pea hulling machine in the 
Coil patent suggests the opposite of the 
principle claimed by appellant. The lift- 
ing ribs are slanted forwardly instead of 
rearwardly which would necessarily carry 
the shelled pea to a position above the 
ascending paddle and thus bring about 
the injury to the tender hulled pea. 


Device Said to 


Improve Art 

It is at once apparent that neither of 
the references could accomplish the pur- 
pose claimed to be accomplished in ap- 
pellant’s proposal and we do not think 
the inclining of the ribs rearwardly would 
be a mere matter of mechanical expedi- 
ency, 

A strong showipg is made by the ap- 
pellant as to the relative results obtained 
by the use of his device and devices in 
which radial lifting ribs were used. We 
think appellant has -improved the art 
with the result that a useful structure 
requiring invention has been produced, 
and that he is entitled to protection 
thereon. 

The judgment of the Board of Appeals 


is reversed with directions for. further © 


proceedings in accordance with the views 
herein expressed. 


Study of Tribunals 
In Ohio Is Planned 


Aim of Survey Is Improvement 
In Administration Methods 











State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec. 18. 
A study of the existing conditions in 
the courts of Ohio, with a view to deter- 


| pease gy mining possible improvements in methods 


of administration, in the elimination of 
unnecessary details, and in the avoidance 
of needless litigation, has been under- 
taken by the Institute of Law of Joh: s 
Hopkins University in conjunction with 


| the Judicial Council of Ohio and the Ohio 


State Bar Association, the attorney gen- 
eral, Gilbert Bettman, has announced. 

_“This is the first time in the Nation’s 
history that an all-inclusive study of the 
judicial system in any State has been 
undertaken,” he said. 

Attorney General Bettman’s statement 
follows in full text: - 

Even the best of trees improve with 
pruning. Ohio’s judicial system is one of 
the best, but like everything else created 


| by man, it can be improved. Where it 


shall be pruned—how it shall be 
intensive and novel study undertaken by 
the Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins 
University in conjunction with the Judi- 
cial Council of Ohio and the Ohio State 
Bar Association. 

_This-is the first time in the Nation’s 
| history that an all-inclusive study of the 
| judicial system in any State has been 
| undertaken. 
| ry Typical State 

Realizing the value to Ohio and the 
probable ultimate saving in the people’s 
wealth which will result from an im- 
jProvement in the system of legal ad- 
| ministration, the Ohio board of control 
jhas appropriated $6,000 to the project, 
Ge myer ot the saptnes of which, how- 

ver, is to be borne, the Institu 
Law of Johns Senkinn’ mr 

Ohio was fortunate to be chosen by 
Johns Hopkins as the field for this study, 
the reason for the choice being that Ohio 
is a fairly typical State, possessing vast 
natural resources and wide agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. { 

The study will undertake an objective 
research (not a mere exchange of opin- 
ions and a reiteration of prejudices) into 
the whole field of civil litigation, an 
analysis of the types of cases in the 
; common pleas courts, the appellate courts 
and the supreme court—and later on 
probably of the municipal courts of the 
State. Plans thus far are laid only for 
| the study of existing conditions, but there 
; will result as a matter of course after 
the facts are secured, a study of possible 
improvements in methods of administra- 
tion, in the elimination of unnecessary 





able demands that industry will make 
on technical schools in the future. 


details, and in the avoidance of needless 
| litigation, 
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Avtnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


State Court Decisions 


City Is Not Liable 
For Injury to Bather 
At Municipal Beach 


Conducting of Resort Is Said 
To Be in Discharge of 
Governmental Functions 
Despite Minor Charges 








State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul. 
In maintaining a bathing beach in one 
of its public parks a city is discharging 
a governmental function in the interest 
of public health and welfare, and is not 
liable for injuries occurring due to its| 
negligence, to bathers even though such 
bathers have paid the city a small charge 
imposed for the use of bathing suits and 
other conveniences, the Supreme Court | 
of Minnesota has held. The court recog- 
nized that the different State courts are} 
not in accord in ruling on such a situa- | 
tion, 








Roy St. JOHN 
v. 
City oF St. PAUL. 


Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27564. 
Appeal from Ramsey County. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 18, 1929 


Hott, J.—Plaintiff appeals fi.m the 
order denying a new trial, a verdict for 
defendant having been directed. | 


The evidence shows this, in substance: | 
The city of St. Paul maintains a public | 
park in which. is Lake Phalen. A part 
of the lake and beach is set apart for 
bathing and provided with diving scaf- 
folds and boards. Any one may make 
use of these facilities free of charge. 
Adjacent to the beach is a bath house 
where bathing suits, towels and lockers | 
may be rented and soap purchased from | 
the city. In the afternoon of an early 
September day, 1927, plaintiff went to| 
this bathing beach, rented a bathing | 
suit, towel and locker, and bought a piece | 
of soap. After putting on the bathing | 
suit he got up on the diving board,}| 
placed about 20 feet above the surface | 
of the water, and dove. As he struck 
the water his head came in contact with 
some sharp substance which cut an inch 
gash in the scalp for which he seeks} 
damages from the city. He did not) 
strike bottom. He does not know what | 
he struck, but thinks it was below the| 
surface. The court directed a verdict in| 
favor of defendant on the ground that | 
negligence was not proven, and on the} 
further ground that in the maintenance 
of the bathing beach the defendant was 
performing a governmental function and 
not liable for negligence in its discharge. | 

No Negligence Shown j 

It is clear from plaintiff’s own story 
that there was no negligence shown in 
the location of the diving board at too | 





shallow a place so as to endanger divers | 
from contact with the bottom of the 
lake. And it would seem that one who 
desires to hold another for negligence 
should show something more than a hurt. 
Plaintiff made no-effort whatever at the 
trial to. enlighten the jury as to what 
object cut him, whether it was station- | 
ary or. floating, animate or inanimate. 
Crowds are usually large at bathing 
beaches in our cities on warm Sunday 
afternoons, and the suggestion is near 
at hand that it ought not to have been 
difficult for plaintiff to have obtained 
some testimony as to what he hit. We 
think the court was right in holding that | 
the evidence furnished no basis for 
harging the defendant with negligence, 
Bere being nothing to indicate to the 
jury what caused the injury. The res 
ipsa loquitur rule cannot be applicable 
to a situation of this kind. Unless the 
water in the lake was too much affected 
by the wind or roiled by the stirring 
up of the bottom by other bathers, plain- 
tiff, while on the diving board at some 
altitude, could see obstructions or float- 
ing objects some distance below the sur- 
face: There was no evidence as to these | 
or other matters relating to conditions, | 
or accounting for the absence of any | 
showing in respect thereto. He was in| 
at least as good position as was de-| 
fendant to show or account for the cause 
of his injury. It cannot be claimed that 
the city is liable for maintaining a nui- 
sance without proof of what the nuisance 
consisted. 

The court below also ruled that de- 
fendant in the maintenance of bathing | 
facilities in a public park was discharg- | 
ing a governmental function and hence 
mot responsible for negligence to those 
making use of the same. We so held in 
Emmons v. City of Virginia, 152 Minn. 
295, 188 N. W. 561. Plaintiff seeks to 
distinguish that case from the one at 
bar on the ground that in the former no | 
charge was made for the use of the slide 
maintained in the park for public amuse- 
ment, while here plaintiff paid 25 or 30 
cents for the use of the bathing suit, 
towel, locker and soap. But none of 
these items caused any injury to him. | 
The lake and the diving scaffold ‘and | 
board were for the free use of plaintiff. 
Had he come with his own bathing suit, | 
towel and soap he could have dived and | 
made use of the lake without any charge 
whatever. 

Authority Distinguished 

No distinction as to right of recovery 
can or ought to be made between one 
who supplies his own necessaries when 
enjoying bathing privileges in a public 
park and one who rents such necessaries 
or buys them from the municipality. The 
fact that the city provides for a price the 
things needed by those making use of a| 
public bathing beach should not change | 
the city’s legal responsibility for negli- | 
gence in the maintenance of its public 
parks. It appears without contradiction 
that the city paid out more to provide 
guards and the rented and purchased 
facilities for those who availed them- 
selves of the bathing beach, than it re- 
ceived from that source. Keever v. City 
of Mankato, 1183 Minn. 55, 129 N. W. 775, 
and Brantman v. City of Canby, 119 
Minn. 396, 188 N. W. 671, are by plain- 
tiff deemed favorable to him. In the first 
case the city was held liable for death 
caused by disease-carrying water sup- 
plied to private consumers. In the sec- 
ond the city supplied gas to private con- 
sumers and also for street lighting, and 
negligently allowed gas to escape to pri- 
vate property causing damage, for which 
it was held liable. In both cases the 
municipality engaged in private business | 
and was held liable on the same ground | 
as any individual would be, conducting a 
similar business, notwithstanding it 
combined the same with some permissible 
but not obligatory municipal function, 
as water for fire protection and gas 


| 


|mobile business in Medford,’ Oreg. 





for street lighting. Had appellant re- 
ceived injury from the bathing suit or 


Garnishment Levied Upon Insurance 


Before Proper Proof of Loss Is Upheld 





Ability of Policylolder to Maintain Action on Claim Held 
Not to Be a Requisite for Valid Levy 





State of Oregon: Salem. 


The proceeds of a standard insurance 


policy are subject to garnishment under | 


the laws of Oregon after the loss of the 
insured property, even though at the 
time the writ of garnishment was served 
the insu'ed could not have maintained 
an action on the policy because of un- 
satisfactory proof of loss, the Supreme 
Court of Oregon has held. 

The court explains that under the Ore- 
gon law a debt need not be due in the 
sense of being payable before it is gar- 
nishable. It is, therefore, not an ‘n- 
fallible test in determining whether the 
proceeds of the insurance policies were 
subject to garnishment that the insured 
must have been able at such time to have 
maintained an action on the policies, 
the court rules. 

It was therefore held that an attach- 
ing crefitor of a person insured against 
property loss who serves a writ of gar- 
nishment on the insurer after los of the 
insured property, but prior to making 
satisfactory proof of loss by the insured 
and before time had elapsed in which 
the insurer had the right to repair or 
replace the insured property, second- 


hand automobiles, is entitled to priority | 


in applying to the payment of his claim 
the proceeds of a judgment recovered by 
the insured against the insurer, as 
against another creditor of the insured, 
who, subsequent to the garnishment, ob- 
tained an assignment of the judgment. 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


v. 
~A. W. WALKER ET AL. 


Oregon Supreme Court. 
No. 1269. 

Appeal from Jackson County. 

Gus Newsury, for respondents, A. W. 
Walker, Farmers and Fruit Growers 
Bank and Gus Newbury; CHARLES W. 
REAMS on “brief for plaintiff-respond- 
ent; O. C. Boces and J. F. FLIEGEL on 
brief for respondents, B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Louis Roesch and Otter 
Manufacturing Co.; E. E. KELLY on 

_ brief for E. E. Kelly; G. M. ROBERTS 
on brief for respondent, 
Merry Co.; G. M. Roserts, for ap- 
pellant. 

Gpinion of the Court 
Nov. 19, 1929 
BELT, J.—Plaintiff brings this suit in 
the nature of an interpleader to have the 


rights of the creditors of the defendant | 


A. W. Walker adjudicated and deter- 
mined, Walker was engaged in the — 

n 
Feb. 11, 1921, 19 second-hand automo- 
biles, covered by standard insurance pol- 
icies issued by plaintiff, were destroyed 
by fire. Walker, on Apr. 7, 1921, made 
proofs of loss, but these were rejected 


| by the insurance company as unsatisfac- 


tory and returned to the insured with 
certain specific objections thereto. On 
June 20, 1921, other proofs of loss were 
submitted and these were accepted. The 
insurance company having denied liabil- 
ity, Walker commenced action to recover 
upon the policies. Judgment was finally 


| obtained against the insurance company 


on June 11, 1925. On June 18, 1925, 
Walker assigned this judgment to the de- 
fendant, Farmers and _ Fruitgrowers 
Bank, in part payment of money bor- 
rowed from the bank to carry on his au- 
tomobile business. Prior to the assign- 
ment of the judgment, Frank C. Bram- 
well, who was then superintendent of 
banks of Oregon and who had charge 
of the liquidation of the Bank of Jack- 
sonville, obtained judgment against the 
defendant Walker on account of money 
loaned to him by such bank. A writ 
of garnishment was served on the in- 
surance company on Apr. 22, 1921. On 
May 2, 1921, the insurance company 
answered to the writ admitting the exe- 
cution of the policies. but refused either 
to admit or deny liability to the assured. 


Validity of Garnishment 
Is Controlling Question 


It will be thus seen that the contest 
over the money deposited by the plaintiff 
with the clerk of the court is between 
the assignee of the judgment and an 
attaching creditor. Other creditors, made 
defendants, asserted their rights subse- 
quent to the service of garnishment and 
the assignment of the judgment. The 
claims of these defendants give us no 
concern. 

The Farmers and Fruitgrowers Bank 
asserts that the service of garnishment 
on the insurance company, even though 
prior to the assignment of the judgment, 
has no force or effect for the reason that 
ee 
towel rented because the city had negli- 
gently allowed them to become carriers 
of disease, the question here presented 
would have been somewhat analogous to 
the two cases just referred to. 

Cases Not In Accord 

Assuming that we are wrong in con- 
cluding that plaintiff failed to prove 
that his injury was caused by defend- 
ant’s negligence, we nevertheless con- 
sider Emmons vy. City of Virginia, supra, 
decisive against recovery here. Other 
cases in this court tending to support 
this view are Ackert v. City of Minne- 
apolis, 129 Minn. 190, 151 N. W. 976; 
Bojko v. City of Minneapolis, 154 Minn. 





| 167, 191 N. W. 399; Howard v. City of 


Stillwater, 171 Minn. 391, 214 N. W. 
656. It may be said that the authorities 
are not in accord. Augustine v. Town 
of Brant, 249 N. Y. 198, holds munici- 
palities liable for negligence in main- 
taining bathing beaches, while Bolster 
v. City of Lawrence, 225 Mass. 387, 
holds squarely the contrary, and also in- 
timates that a small charge for conveni- 
ences provided does not change nonliabil- 
ity into liability. That the charge for 
renting the bathing suit, towel and locker 
dees not make for liability where none 
without such renting would exist, see, 
Kellar v. Los Angeles, 179 Calif. 605; 
yathen v. City of Waterbury, 106 Conn. 
8. However, where it appears that a 
city has leased for a substantial rent a 
bathing beach with accessories’to others, 
but with right of supervision, the city 
was held liable for negligence in Carta 
v. City of Norwalk, 145 N. E. 158 
(Conn.). In addition to decisions from 
other jurisdictions, already cited, hold- 
ing that the maintenance of public parks 
and bathing beaches by cities for the 
promotion of public health is the ex- 
ercise of a governmental function, the 
following decisions from neighboring 
States may be noted, Hensley v. Town 
of Gowrie, 203 Iowa 388; Heins v. City 
of Grand Rapids, 202 Mich, 363; Nemet 
v. City of Kenosha, 169 Wis. 379. 
The order is affirmed. 


Edwin F.} 





it was made before satisfactory proofs 
of loss were made by Walker and before 
time had elapsed in which the insurer 
had the right under the policy to “repair, 
replace or rebuild the property.” 

The superintendent of banks, aside 
|from the question of priority of the al- 
| leged attachment lien, claims that on 
; Apr. 29, 1921, in Medford, Oreg., at the 
oral agreement to avoid litigation was 
held between Bramwell, as representa- 
tive of the Bank of Jacksonville, and Mr. 
Getchell, president of the Farmers and 
Fruitgrowers Bank, whereby the latter 
bank was to receive 48/98ths and the 
Bank of Jacksonville 50/98ths of the 
funds deposited by the insurance com- 
pany. Appellant also alleges that the 
Farmers and Fruitgrowers Bank, through 
its officers and representatives, so recog- 
nized and acted upon the agreement in 
reference to division of funds that the 
bank should be estopped from asserting 
to the contrary. 

The trial court upheld the assignment 
of the judgment and found that there 
| was no agreement relative to division of 
the proceeds of the policies. The defend- 
ant superintendent of banks of the State 
of Oregon appeals. 

Aside from the question of any agree- 
ment concernigg the division of funds, 
the legal problem presented is whether 
the proceeds of a standard insurance pol- 
icy are subject to garnishment after loss 
by fire but prior to an adjustment of 
such loss between the insurer and the 
insured. The authorities are not in: ac- 
cord on this question. The variance of 
opinion, however, may to some extent be 
explained by the different statutory pro- 
visions relative to attachment proceed- 
ings. What is a garnishable debt is de- 
termined by statute. It is important, 
therefore, that cases be read in the light 
of the statute under consideration. 


Statute Shows Debt 
Need Not Be Due 


Considering the various statutory pro- 
visions of this State relative to attach- 
| ment proceedings, we think it is clear 





garnishable. The word “due” is not to 
be viewed in the narrow sense of “pay- 
fable.” Section 234, O. L., provides: - 


“* * * but if such deot be not then due, 
the sheriff shall sell the same according 
to the certificate, as other property.” 

Sec. 303, 0. L., provides that the gar- 
nishee shall furnish to the sheriff making 
the attachment, “a certificate * * * 
designating * * * any property in his 
possession belonging to the defendant, 
or any debt owing to the defendant.” We 
take it that the word “property” is broad 
enough to include “goods, effects and 
credits.” The above section was amended 
by chapter 85, General Laws of Oregon 
for 1921, by inserting after. the words 
“belonging to the defendant” the words 
“any debt due, or to become due to the 
| defendant.” This amendment was not 

in effect at the time of service of the 
| writ on the insurer, but, even so, the 
statute prior to amendment included 


tured. Our statute is unlike that of 
Minnesota (Smaltz Goodwin Co. v. 
Poppe, Inc., Resp., Rhode Island Ins. 
Co., Garnishee, 172 Minn. 48, 214 N. W. 


v. Davis, 49 Me. 282) which restricts 
garnishment to claims absolutely due and 
without depending on a contingency. 
Also note wording of Michigan statute: 
“Due or to become due absolutely and 
without depending on any contingency.” 
(Martz v. Detroit Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 
| 28 Mich. 201.) 


In determining whether the proceeds 
of these insurance policies were subject 
to garnishment it is not an infallible test 
that the insured must have been able at 
such time to have maintained an action 
on the policies (Graf v. Wilson, 62 Or. 
476, 125 P. 1005, Ann. Cas. 1914C 462; 
Brainard v. Rogers, 74 Calif. App. 247, 
239 P. 1095; 28 C. J. 45, 95.) 


Fire Is Said to Raise 
Prima Facie Obligation 


In Graf v. Wilson, supra, the plaintiff 
garnished Multnomah county for money 
due Wilson on a labor claim. The claim 
at such time had not been presented to 
the county to be audited. It was urged 
that this was a condition precedent to 
recovery. The court recognized that 
such rule would be applicable in an action 
between Wilson and Multnomah County, 
but refused to apply it as against an at- 
taching creditor. It was there said: 


“There are circumstances under which 
the garnishee will be liable, though the 
defendant could not immediately recover 
of him: (1) Under some statutes, when 
a debt is not yet due; (2) when notice 
on the part of the defendant is a pre- 
requisite to recovery. 


“1, Where the defendant has property 
or funds in the possession or under the 
control of, or owing from, a county, un- 
der such circumstances that he cannot 
institute an action therefor without pre- 
vious notice or demand, such property or 
funds, if otherwise liable to be subjected 











to garnishment, cannot be exempt for | 


want of such preliminary action on the 
part of the defendant; for, if so, he might 
foil the thrust.of the creditor by pur- 
posely avoiding the giving of the notice 
or the making of the demand. 

“2. The general rule is that the creditor 
has no greater rights against the gar- 
nishee than the defendant had before the 
writ was served; that he steps into the 
shoes of the defendant and prosecutes 
‘for him in order that the credit or prop- 
erty of the latter may be subjected to 
the payment of such judgment as may 
be obtained against him, Here is a rea- 
sonable exception to the rule, so mani- 
festly just that the opposite course, as 
is clearly seen, would defeat the ends of 
justice.” 


It is clear that money due absolutely 
in the future could not be recovered in 
an action between debtor and creditor 
before such claim had matured, but cer- 
tainly such debt would be garnishable 
even though at time of service of writ 
the money was not payable. 


In the instant case it does not seem 
just nor reasonable that the rights of an 
attaching creditor should hinge upon 
whether Walker made satisfactory 
proofs of loss.. When the fire occurred 
a prima facie obligation arose to indem- 
nify the assured against loss. The mak- 
ing of the proofs of loss did not create 
the debt. In fact such proof was sub- 
mitted on the assumption of preexisting 


law office of Attorney G. M. Roberts, an! 


that a debt need not be due before it is} 


claims not matured as well as those ma-| 


762, 53 A. L. R. 722) or Maine (Davis | 
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Municipal Liability 


Garnishments.__ 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Minnesota—Carriers—Carriage of Passengers—Personal 


gence— 


Injuries—Negli- 


The rule exempting common carriers from liability for accidents resulting 
from ordinary jerks and jolts of a vehicle operated in the usual manner is 
not applicable to a case where the contention of the injured passenger, as 


upheld by the verdict of a jury, is that 


the operator of a bus opened the door 


before coming to a stop and stopped the bus with such a jerk that the pas- 
senger’s hold on the handrail was broken and she was thrown through the 
open door.—McMurray et al. v. Twin City Motor Bus Co. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)— 


IV U. S. Daily, 2813, Dee. 19, 1929. 


Minnesota—Carriers—Carriage of Passengers—Personal Injuries—Actions— 
Instructions—Opening Door While Vehicle Traveling at High Rate of Speed— 

Where a passenger on a common carrier brings an action for personal in- 
juries sustained by being thrown through the open door of a bus as it stops, 
the court properly refused to instruct the jury that the passenger could not 
recover unless it was proved that the door was opened while the bus was 
traveling at a rapid rate of speed.—McMurray et al. v. Twin City Motor Bus 


Co. 


Minnesota—Municipal 


Corporations—Torts—Exercise 


(Minn, Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2818, Dee. 19, 1929. 


of Governmental 


Powers—Maintenance of Public Bathing Beach—Charges for Use of Bath- 


ing Suit, Ete.— 


In maintaining a bathing beach in one of its public parks a city is dis- 
charging a governmental function in the interest of public health and welfare, 
particularly where free use of the bathing facilities is provided, and the 
charge of a small fee for the use of a bathing suit and other conveniences 
does not subject the city to liability for injuries occurring to bathers who 
pay for these conveniences.—St. John v. City cf St. Paul. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)— 


IV U. S. Daily, 2807, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Oklahoma—Master and Servant—Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Grounds 
of Master’s Liability—Injuries Arising Out of Employment—Assault by 


Fellow Workman— 


Injury resulting from an assault by a workman upon a fellow workman 
while the latter is engaged in the work of the master is an “accidental per- 
sonal injury arising out of and in the course of employment” within the 
meaning of the term as used in section 1 (article 2) of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act—Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. v. Jordan et al. (Okla. 


Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2807, Dec. 


19, 1929. 


Oklahoma—Master and Servant—Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Grounds 
of Master’s Liability—Test of Liability— 

The test of liability under the workmen’s compensation act for injuries 
arising out of and in the course of employment is not the master’s dere- 
liction whether his own or that of his representatives acting within the 
scope of their authority, but the relation of the service to the injury, of the 
employment to the risk—Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co. v. Jordan 


et al. 


(Okla. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2807, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Oregon—Garnishment—Property Subject to Garnishment—Proceeds of In- 


surance Policy— 


Proceeds of a standard insurance policy are garnishable under Oregon 
statute (0. L. Sec. 234) after loss of insured property even though at the 
time the writ of garnishment was served the insured could not have main- 


tained an action on the 
of loss.—Fireman’s Fun 
IV U. S. Daily, 2807, Dec. 19, 1929. 


bp because of failure to make satisfactory proof 
Insurance Co. v. Walker et al. 


(Oreg. Sup. Ct.)— 


Oregon—Insurance—Payment—Obligation to Indemnify— 
Prima facie obligation on the part of the insurer to indemnify the insured 
arises when loss of the insured property occurs.—Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


Co. v. Walker et al. 


(Oreg. Sup. ‘Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2807, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Oregon—Garnishment—Claims By Third Persons—Assignment of Judgment 
Against Insurer—Priority Among Creditors of Insured— 

An attaching creditor of a person insured against property loss who serves 
a writ of garnishment on the insurer after loss of the insured property, but 
prior to making satisfactory proof of loss by the insured and before time had 
elapsed in which insurer had the right to repair or replace the insured prop- 
erty, second-hand automobiles, is entitled to priority in applying to the pay- 
ment of his claim the proceeds of a judgment recovered by the insured against 
the insurer, as against another creditor of the insured who, subsequent to 
the garnishment, obtained an assignment of the judgment—Fireman’s Fund 


Insurance Co. v. Walker et al. 
19, 1929. 


(Oreg. 


Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2807, Dec. 


Oregon—Garnishment—Property Subject to Garnishment—Debts Not Due— 
A debt need not be due in the sense of being payable before it is garnish- 


able under Oregon statute (O. L. Sec. 


v. Walker et al. 


indebtedness. The assured had a prop-, 
erty right in the policies which was not 


| contingent within the meaning of the 


statute and which was subject to gar- 
nishment. 

As said in Finch v. Great American | 
Ins. Co., 101 Conn. 332, 125 Atl. 628, 38 | 
A. L. R. 1068, involving a similar statu- 
tory provision: | 

“Before any loss, and while the policy | 
remains in force, the liability of the un- 
derwriter is contingent. When, as here, | 
the policy is in force at the time of a 
loss by fire which is covered by the 
policy, the contingent liability of the un- 
derwriter is thereby converted into a 
present contract obligation to pay what- 
ever sum, not exceeding the amount of 
the policy, will in fact indemnify the in- 
sured; payment being necessarily de- 
ferred until the amount of the loss is as- 
certained, 


Filing of Proofs of Loss 
Suggests Antecedent Debt 


“In the standard form of fire insurance 
policy, the required process of liquidating 
the loss is minutely specified, with- ref- 
erence to protecting the company against 
excessive or fraudulent claims; and the 
filing -of proofs of loss by the insured 
is one step in that process. A failure 
to do so within the time limited may 
bar the enforcement of the underwriter’s 
obligation, because it is so agreed in the 
policy; but the obligation itself is mani- 
festly created by the promise to pay in 
case of a loss by fire and by the happen- 
ing of that contingency. The steps which 
the insured is required by the policy to 
take, before he can collect or sue for 
the loss, relate to matters the perform- 
ance of which is exclusively within the 
volition of the insured. In effect, he is 
required to furnish a bill of particulars 
in support of his claim. This is not with 
a view to creating a debt; on the con- 
trary, the filing of proof of loss neces- 
sarily involves the assertion by the in- 
sured of the existence of an antecedent 
debt. So the provisions of the policy re- 
quiring the filing of proofs of loss tacitly 
assume the existence of an obligation to 
indemnify, The whole procedure after 
the loss is for the purpose of finding out 
whether the claimed obligation to in- 
demnify has arisen, and, if so, to ascer- 
tain its amount, 

_ In Phenix Ins. Co. vy, Willis, 70 Tex. 
12,6 S. W. 825, 8 Am. St. Rep. 566, it 
was said: 








Restoration Option 
Is Not Applicable 


“But we are of opinion that the issu- 
ance of a writ of garnishment is not, 
strictly speaking, an action’for the re- 
covery of a debt, but is mote in the na- 
ture of a bill of discovery, and may be 
filed in auticiane that a debt or other 
obligation will mature at some future 
time. This practice is evidently contem- 
plated by our statute or garnishment. 
In this instance, the property havng been 
destroyed by fire, the agreement to pay 
the policy was no longer contingent, but 
had become absolute by the happening 
of the event mentioned in the policy, sub- | 
ject to be defeated, however, by de- 
fenses pleaded and proven as might be 
done in other cases of debt. Consequently 
the garolneiy was not prematurely 
issued, 





That the amount due under the policies 
after loss by fire, but prior to proof of 


234).—-Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 


(Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2807, Dec. 19, 1929, 
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eview Asked of Sentence 
For Mexican Conspiracy 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just been asked to pass upon 
the guilt of Jose Gandara, who was con- 
victed of conspiring-to set on foot a mili- 
tary expedition against the republic of 
Mexico and whose conviction was upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. The case is docketed 
under the title of Gandara v. United 
States, No. 519. 

In his brief the petitioner points out 
that he was convicted of the offense of 
conspiring to set on foot a military ex- 
pedition against the republic of Mexico 


and was sentenced to imprisonment for 
two years and fined $1,000. 


It is his contention that the only other 
alleged conspirators named in the in- 
dictment were either acquitted or the 
charges against them were nolle prossed 
so that he alone could not have been 
guilty of the crime of conspiracy. 

“The evidence in the case shows con- 
clusively that the only expedition or mili- 
tary enterprise referred to in the trial of 
the case had been begun or set on foot 
in Mexico ard not in the United States,” 
the petition argues, “‘and that no mili- 
tary enterprise was ever initiated or 
begun to geo hence from the United 
States to the republic of Mexico.” 


—=—=——————— ee 


loss, is garnishable, see: Brainard v. 
Rogers, supra; Ackerman v. Tobin, 22 F. 
2d 541; Sexton v. Phoenix Ins. Co., 132 
N. Car. 1, 43 S. E. 479; Gordon et al. 
v. Litwood Oil & Supply Co. (Tex.) 261 
S. W. 400; Phenix Ins. Co. v. Willis, 
supra; Northwestern Ins. Co. v. Atkins, 
66 Ky. 328; Girard Fire and Marine Ins. 
Co. v. Field Merritt & Co., 45 Pa. 129; 
Drake on Attachment (7 Ed.), sec. 549; 
Beach’s Law of Insurance, vol. 2, p. 747; 
Rancroft’s Code Practice and Remedies, 
vol. 38, see. 2645.) 

While the authorities are conflicting 
(28 C. J. 164) the better rule is as ex- 
pressed in those above cited. It is be- 
lieved that the conclusion reached that 
the claim of the insured is subject to 
garnishment is in keeping with the rea- 
soning of this court in Graf v. ‘Wilson, 
supra. 

But it is urged that the insurance com- 
pany had the option “to repair, replace, 
or rebuild the property damaged” and 
that service of the writ was made prior 
to the time in which the insurer could 
have exercised this right. This provision 
of the policy has, under any theory, no 
application, in view of the nature of the 
property involve@ It will be recalled 
that second-hand automobiles were de- 
stroyed. How could the insurer replace 
such property? (28 C. J. 165.) 

Since the state superintendent of banks 
has alleged an agreement for division 
of the funds as above stated, it will be 
so ordered, notwithstanding such agree- 
ment is denied by the Farmers and Fruit- 
growers Bank. 

The decree of the circuit court is re- 
versed and the cause remanded to pro- 
ceed not inconsistent with this opinion. 
Neither party will recover costs or dis- 


. 


| bursements, 


CosHow, C. J., and Beran, J., concur. 
BROWN, J., did not participate in the 
decision, 


; agressor. 
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Compensation Is Payable for Injury 
Caused by Assault of Fellow Workman 





Circumstance Is Construed to Be Accident to Person Arise. 
ing in the Course of Employment 





State of Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 


The Supreme Court of Oklahoma has 
held that an injury resulting from an 
assault by a workman upon a fellow 
workman while the latter is engaged in 
the work of the mast is an accidental 
personal injury arising out of and in the 
course of employment within the mean- 
ing of the term as used in the work- 
men’s compensation act. 

While courts ot some States have held 
that where the injury arose from an as- 
sault, the motive of which was solely 
personal, such as revenge or hatred, it 
is not within the terms of the compensa- 
tion act, the court points out that the 
Oklahoma statute, as construed, takes a 
more liberal view. 

The one fact, the court states, in such 
situations that will relieve the employer 
is that the injured workman was the 
In the case at bar that fact 
was found in favor of the claimant. 





INDIAN TERRITORY ILLUMI>;ATING OIL 
CoMPANY 
Vv. 
DOoy Le JoRDAN ET AL. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
No. 20475. 
Appeal from an order of the State In- 
dustrial Commission. 
CLAYTON B. Pierce, for petitioner; RoB- 
ERT W. MAupPIN, for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
RiteEY, J.—The State industrial com- 


| mission found that on Jan. 28, 1929, th 
| claimant, Doyle Jordan, was in the em- 


ployment of the Indian Territory Illumi- 
nating Oil Company and engaged in a 
hazardous occupation; that on said day a 
fight occurred between claimant Jordan 
and another employe of the respondent 
company and said fight arose over a 
wrench, for which wrench claimant had 
been sent by his foreman; that the fellow 
employe referred to was the aggressor 
in said fight; that prior to said fight an 
ill feeling existed between the partici- 
pants arising out of matters not con- 
nected with claimant’s employment; that 
during said fight claimant sustained an 
accidental personal injury; that said acci- 
dental personal injury occurred out of 
and in the course of claimant’s employ- 
ment with respondent herein. 

The commission amended its order by 
adding the following: 

“That whether or not the claimant used 
the language ascribed to him or recom- 
menced the fight is immaterial.” 


Act Claimed to Be 


Outside Employment 

The claimant Jordan was found to 
have sustained a temporary total dis- 
ability lasting from Jan. 28, to Feb. 7, 
1929, and a serious and permanent dis- 
figurement to his left ear. Ten dollars 
and thirty-nine cents was awarded for 
temporary total disability and $400 for 
said disfigurement. 

On review by this court the petitioner 
contends that for the injury to be com- 
pensatable, it must arise out of the em- 
ployment covered by the workmen’s 
compensation act and'further that where 
a fight occurs between two employes be- 
cause of reasons personal to either or 


| both of them an injury sustained in con- 


sequence thereof does not arise out of 
the employment. 

We agree with the law stated in the 
first part of petitioner’s contention in 
that it is essential to sustaining an 
award that there be a casual connection 
between the conditions under which the 
work is required to be performed and 
the resulting injury. Superior Smoke- 
less Coal & Mining Co. v. Hise, 89 Okla. 
70, 218 P. 175. 

Some courts have held under the terms 
of their workmen’s compensation acts 
that where the injury to one engaged 
in hazardous employment arose from an 
assault, the motive of which was solely 


| 





personal, such as revenge, hatred or 
malice, the injury cannot be said to arise 
out of the employment. Martin v. Sloss 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 113 So. 578 
(Ala.); Marshall Baker-Vater Co., 173 
N. W. 191 (Mich.); New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. v. Collins, 289 S. W. 701 
(Tex.). 

Other authorities dealing with in- 
juries resulting from the intentional acts 
of a coemploye make compensation de- 
pendent upon whether the employer could 
have foreseen and prevented the calam- 
ity. 28 R. C. L. 810. 

However, our statute, as construed, 
takes a more liberal view. 

“It is now well settled * * * that the 
fact that an injury is the result of the 
willful or criminal assault of another, 
does not prevent the injury from being 
accidental.” Okla.-Ark. Telephone Co. v. 
Fries, 128 Okla. 295, 262 P. 1062. 


Rule Based on Relation 
Oj Employment to Risk 


In Stasmas v. State Industrial Com- 
mission, 80 Okla. 221, 195 P. 762, this 
court held: 

“Injury resulting from an assault by 
a workman upon a fellow workman while 
the latter is engaged in the work of the 
master is an ‘accidental personal injury 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment’ within the meaning of the 
term as used in section 1 (article 2), of 
the workmen’s compensation act.” 

“The test of liability under the work- 
men’s compensation law for injuries 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment is not the master’s derelic- 
tion whether his own or that of his repre- 
sentatives acting within the scope of 
their authority, but is the relation of the 
service to the injury, of the employ- 
ment to the risk.” 

That decision settled the law in this 
jurisdiction concerning such a contro- 
versy as here presented. The result 
there was based upon section 7285, C. 0. 
S. 1921, which provides in part: 

“Every employer subject to the pro- 
visions of this act shall pay, or provide 
as required by this act, compensation 
according to the schedules of this article 
for the disability of his employe result- 
ing from an accidental personal injury 
sustained by the employe arising out of 
and in the course of his employment, 
without regard to fault as a cause of 
such injury, except where the injury is 
occasioned by the willful intention of the 
injured employe to bring about injury 
to himself or of another * * *.” 

The decision in that case quoted from 
the New York courts upon the subject, 
as follows: 

“It may seem harsh and arbitrary to 
impose liability upon a master for an 
assault committed by a workman upon 
a coworkman, but the purpose and in- 
tent of the statute is to fix an arbitrary 
liability in the greater public interest 
involved. This legislation was to ame- 
liorate a social condition, not to define 
a situation or fix a liability. by an ad- 
herence to the old common law. Liabil- 
ity was imposed regardless of fault— 
vitally different from that under the 
common law. Injury by an _ employe, 
moved by some cause aside from his 
regular duties, may be considered an. 
inevitable, however undesirable, result— 
a risk which is incident to the employ- 
ment of many persons. It is a burden 
which industry may well bear under this 
legislation.” Verschleiser ov. Joseph 
Stern & Son, 229 N, Y. 192, 128 N. E. 
126. 

The one fact in such situations that’ 
will relieve the employer is that the in- 
jured workman was the aggressor. That 
fact, however, in the case at bar, was 
found in favor of claimant. A close scru- 
tiny of the finding of the commission 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 














MAKE ALL 
CHRISTMAS DAY 
AN ADVENTURE 


AT HOME the children hang their stock- 
ings at.the fireplace . 
Haddon Hall they hang them on the door- 
knob. But at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
when the exciting ceremony of exploring 
for treasure happens on Christmas morn- 
ing, the grown-ups are as surprised as the 
children at the delightful things inside, 

This isa day of adventure, as the morn- 
ing carols cheerfully promise. Gifts ... 
garlands’. . . festive trees casting Yuletide 
enchantment . . . a family turkey. 

And what a time the children have! 
Could anything be more breath-taking 
than playing all day long in “Sandy Cove,” 
with toys and slides and swings designed 
by ingenious fun-loving hands? Gayety, 
happiness, laughter everywhere. Squash, 
bridge—any number of diverting pas- 
times.... Stay for the whole week. Leave/ 
your car in the adjoining garage. Write 
for rates and literature. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Committee to Study 
Adult Illiteracy in 


Survey of Education 


Dr. Weaver Sets Out Needs 
In Giving Report From 
Executive Board on Train- 
ing of Students 


The important problem before the na- 
tional advisory committee on illiteracy 
is its concentration upon the illiterate 
adult, the secretary and treasurer of the 
committee, Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, stated 
orally at the United States Office of Ed- 
aT Department of the Interior, 

To get the movement under way, Dr. 
Weaver said that $10,000 is needed for | 
immediate operating expenses. For the 
complete execution of the task it is es- 
timated that between $100,000 and $250,- 
000 may be required. Financing, since 
no funds are available from the Govern- 
ears will come through gifts, he pointed 
ou 

in discussing the recent meeting of 
the executive committee with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, | 
Dr. Weaver explained that Mrs. Cora | 
Wilson Stewart called attention to the | 
contributions being made from the Ros- } 
enwald fund on certain conditions im 
numerous southern States for the elimi- | 
nation of illiteracy. 


Technique Is Outlined 

Dr. C. R. Mann, director of the na- 
tional advisory committee on educa- 
tion, outlined at the meeting the need | 
of a selected technique of training the 
illiterate as an important approach to 
the whole problem. Mrs. Stewart was | 
of the opinion that the program involved 
two significant features: first, the imme- 
diate stimulation of interest in the re- 
duction of national illiteracy which | 
would involve the assisting efforts now | 
being carried on in respect to the States 
and a further effort to develop interest 
in States where no marked interest has 
previously been shown, so that the num- 
ber of illiterates reported in 1930 may | 
be materially reduced; second, the for— 
mulation of plans whose ultimate pur- 
pose is making the United States the | 
most literate Nation of the world. Dr. 
Weaver said that to accomplish these 
objectives the committee would have to 
work out a program and perhaps spon- 
sor appropriate legislation. 

Upon the recommendation of Secretary 
Wilbur it was agreed by the executive 
committee that efforts should be made to 
get the States to promote a campaign 
for the elimination of illiteracy. 

The committee reiterated the hopes of | 
the recent conference of the greater ad- 
visory committe, Dr. Weaver stated, in 
requesting the Bureau of Census to en- 
large its statistical acquisition in the 
taking of the next census to include such | 
matter as would aid the illiteracy com- 
mittee in ascertaining more concretelw 
who are and where are the illiterates_ 

Conference Held 

The executive committee took under 
advisement a resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the recent conference of su- 
perintendents and commissioners of edu- | 
gation at Washington, D. C., which pre- | 
sented the following recommendations: 

“1. That illiteracy represents huge | 
losses, economically, spiritually and po- 
litically. It is the dutw of the various 
States to organize immediately to re-| 
duce illiteracy to the lowest possible | 
minimum. 

“2. Plans of attack, courses of study, | 

methods of instructiom, length of in- 
struction period and all other matters | 
of administration and control should be 
left to the State departments of educa- | 
tion of the various States, 
“3. The question of the eradication of 
illiteracy is national, and the Federal | 
Government should bear as much as one- | 
half the cost of offering instruction to 
illiterates. Congress should make an 
immediate appropriation in order that 
much of the illiteracy of the country 
may be wiped out before the taking of 
the census in 1930. 

“4, That the illiteracw program should 
not be more ambitious than to place iliit - 
erates in position to read simple English | 
and to write with reasonable facility. A 
few months of instruction should be suf- 
ficient _to accomplish this purpose. 

“5. Illiteracy for the future should be | 
prevented by requiring all children of ail 
races of the population to attend day | 
elementary schools.” 

Dr. Weaver called attention to the res - 
olution adopted at the conference of the 
advisory committee Dec. 7 and explained 
that as a program outlined by Secretary 
Wilbur it will guide the entire procedure 
in meeting the problem of illiteracy. The | 
resolution, heretofore unpublished, is as 
follows: 

“The advisory committee on national 
illiteracy, at its first session in Wash- 
ington on Dec, 7, 1929, unanimously ex- 
presses the conviction that illiteracy as 
a national problem. The naming of the 

+ committee .by the Secretary of the In- 
terior with the approval of the President 
is recognition from the Government of 
this fact. It is further confirmed by the | 
endorsement given and the cooperation 
offered by President Hoover at the White 
House today. 

“The committe therefore approaches 
the solution of the problem of completely | 
eliminating illiteracy in the United 
States as a national problem and will 
at once consider it in the form that the 
chairman, Secretary Wilbur, outlined to- | 
day in the following six divisions: 

“What is illiteracy? 

“What procedure is necessary to find 
the facts concerning illiteracy? 

“What is being dome at the present | 
time to meet the situation? 

“What is the place of the volunteer 
agency in this field? 

“What technique should be used to 
teach adults who wish to learn to read 
and write? 

“Shall Americanization be combined | 
with the illiteracy movement or shall it | 
remain separate? 

General Problems Considered 

“In considering these divisions of the 
general problem the committee directs 
the attention of the country to the fact 
that the movement to eradicate illiteracy 
is now in its eighteenth year, progressing | 
by steady expansion from local and State 

‘ort to a nation-wide crusade, 

“On the eve of the 1930 census the | 
committee calls for the cooperation of all | 

ms to meet the great opportunity of | 
reducing illiteracy to the minimum now | 
in each of the several States with the 
ultimate purpose in view of making the 
United States the most literate nation in | 
the world.” 

The executive committee agreed to add 
to its personnel the following: Harris 
Hart, State superintendent of public edu- 


1 


' tacit understanding that the 


' the opposite 


| special kinds 


| panies require only 10 years. 


| tion for openings regardless of age.” 


| whether they 


| quainted with various phases of 


| Service, and 
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Disregard of Age Is Recommended 


In Considering Fitness of Workers | 


Survey Said to Show No Good Reasora for Fixing Maximum 


Age at Which Applicant May Be Employed 


Of 64 firms that answered a ques- 
tionnaire, the majority hid a tacit un- 
derstanding that the employment office 
should not hire older men and women, 
and only nine had definite written rules 
governing the age at time of employ- 
ment, according to an article just made 

ublic by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

partment of Labor. 

The opiniom of the authors of the 
paper, it is stated, is that there seems 
no good reaasom why an arbitrary max- 
imum age at the time of employment 
should be adopted and that men and 
women in health should be given 


regardless of their ages. The Bureau's 
article, which will appear in the De- 
cember issue Of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, follows im full text: 


In a pamphlet entitled “The Employ- 


ment and Adjustment of the Older 


Worker,” the American Management As- 
sociation has published a paper sum- 
marizing the ex perience of 64 companies 
which answered the association’s ques- 
tionnaire. 


Few Companies Fix 


|Maximum Age 


Only nine of these companies had 


i definite writtem rules as to age at time 


of employment, the majority having “a 
ment office should not take on older men 
and women.” 

The report states that where there is| 
an age limit it really “works out much} 
lower than these established limits— | 
due chiefly to the policy of employing | 


| young people and training them up in 
| the business. * * * There were 12 times 


as many answers admitting that in prac- 
tice the hiring age is much below the! 
established age limit, as those taking) 
view—tather conclusive | 
proof of a real situation.” Ome com-| 
pany stated that the employing age was'| 
‘slightly undex 30 years,” and another | 
that “actually wery few people are em-| 
ployed who are over 35 years of age.” 
The setting of an age limit is often 
brought about by other factors than an 
arbitrary ruling by the company. One) 


| of these is the policy of promotion from | 


within, thus making positions at the) 


the only openings available to persons 
not already employed by the company. 
Pension plams also operate to fix an 
age limit on employment, since “these 
plans usually require a certain length 
of service before pension—usually from 
15 to 25 years, although avery few com- 
As the} 
retirement age is generally set at from 
55 to 65 years, a new employe must be 
under 40 or 45 years in order that the} 
company may obtain the requisite num- 


ber of years of service before pension- | —**Pecially if he takes trouble to learn} 1s, 1 


ing.” However, of the companies covered | 
by the survey, nearly twice as many| 
did not have pension plans as had them. | 

The opinion of the authors of the pres-| 
ent report is that “there seems mo good) 


‘reason why an arbitrary maximum age | port states that “there is a strong féel-| “bounded on the north by C Street, N. W., 
| at the time of employment should be) 


adopted. Men and women in good health) 
should be givem fair and full comsidera- 


The policy of “*promotion from within,” | 


however, is said to be recognized as a | the authors amplified this statement in |- 
; just one by applicants for positions as 


well as by the workers already employed, | 
and the report states that “it seems| 
agreed beyond further question that the) 


| policy of promotion from within cannot) 


be changed or modified. It is omly clear | 


| justice to have such a policy; it builds a| 


strong, efficient and lasting organization; | 
it lowers turnover; its disregard would! 
have a most disastrous effect on the 
morale of a company; and it is the only| 
outlet or reward for the increasingly | 
large number of people who have become | 
part of the great organizations amd com-| 
binations which are taking the place of | 


' individual efforts.” 


| Older Employes 


Are Seldom Discharged 

In answer to the questions as to 
had had occasion to dis- 
charge employes of middle age and long 


| service, and, if so, how frequently and 


under what conditions, more than half 


, of the companies reported that they had 


seldom found it necessary “and then only 
for extreme reasons, Those who have 


| had occasion almost all modified their 
| statements 


ments by explaining that such 
terminations usually had specific causes,” 

According to the study, the problem 
“which is probably most frequently en- 
countered is that of the older employe 
who has grown ineffective in his work 
and who sometimes is beginning to be 


physically disabled, when he has a good, 


record and long service.” However, all 
but two of the companies approached had 
a definite policy “about retaining older 


| employes whem they have lost their full 


usefulness but have not reached the pen- 
sion age.” Half of the companies stated 


; that thy had found it practicable to 


transfer. older employes to positions of 


| less responsibility at reduced pay; about 


one-fourth had continued these em 


loyes 
at the same pay _ 


on positions of less re- 


| sponsibility, amd only half a dozen had 
} not found it -»racticable to make similar 
| arrangements. 


“It is undoubtedly true that as time 
goes on the great majority of employes 
in large organizations will be so well 


t-ained that not only will their efficiency 
| in their special line of work be brought 


to a high level, but they will be well ac- 
their 
increasing 


company’s business —thus 


| their adaptability and ‘transferability,’ 


and ending ome of the chief difficulties 


| connected with older people.” 
make a number of sug- 


The authors 
gestions to workers for improving their 
usefulness, Which are quoted in_ part 
below: 

“One thing that is absolutely mecessary 


ON LLL) | 
| cation, Richmond, Va.; A.'W. Castle, di- 


rector of education of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and representative of adult edu- 
cation, National Education Association; 
H. B. Peairs, director of edueatio-a, Indian 
nd B. F, Hubert, president of 
the Georgia State Industrial College, and 
representative of the Negroes of America. 

Dr. Weaver said that the executive 
committee elected Dr, John H. Finley, 


| Raymond B. Fosdick and A. K. Stern to 


the committee on finance. 
The entire membership of the execu- 


| tive committee was present at the meet- 


ing with Seeretary Wilbur, except the 


| Commissioner of Education, Dr. William | sterrett. 
| John Cooper, Dx. Weaver added, 


employ- | 


‘ 


is that an employe make: every effort 
to keep This work up to a high standard. 
In fact, he should try to become recog- 
nized as above the average. This is a 
day of keen competitiom and no man 
(and no Gompany) can afford to slacken. 

“The man who-has made himself an 
expert im some line evidently has a de- 
cided adwantage over the man of gen- 
eral experience. Inthe first place, if his 
work is of particular -walue, his own 
company is apt to keep him. If it does 
become mecessary for him to find a new 
place, agree limits may hawe to be waived 
in his favor if he is considered very 


| fair and full consideration for openings,| good in his line. * * * More than half 


|of our correspondents said they can do 
more for applicants of special experi- 
| ence, 


|thing for a man to be especially qualified | 
for certain work, there is some danger | 
|that he may be hampered at times by | 
|knowinge only one line. It will be espe- | 
cially helpful toward transfer in his own | 
jcompany if he knows seyeral phases of 
jits busimess. For this reason he should 
|avail himself of every bit of training he 
jcan get and of every variety in work 
|which may be offered him. The more 
|he can learn relative to his company’s 
business, the better. If outside study or | 
|reading will help him, he must not fail | 
|to add to his equipment by this means. | 





'Workers Are Advised 
To Maintain Adaptability 


“Since it is pretty well agreed that the | 
difficulties of older people are due in no 
small degree to their beimg ‘set’ in their 
habits of work and of thought, not suf- 
ficiently adaptable nor teachable, not co- 
operative with associates, and above all 
not open-minded enough to new ideas and | 
customs, it surely behooves them to} 
watch out for these middle-aged tend- | 
encies, 
“It is quite commonly recognized that } 
a person’s. physical age and his mental | 
age may be very differemt. It may not 
be possible for him to actually control 
the former, although care and good 
habits cam do much to prolong full vigor, 
but he himself is largely responsible | 
for his mental age. He should try con- | 
tinuously to keep alert and _ interested, 


whether or not he approves or follows | 
all of them. It-has beem well said that | 
‘it is a bad thing to be out of step with | 
your times.’ 

If an employe finds he must be.trans- | 
ferred, it is often better for him to accept | 
the transfer and to stay with his com- | 
pany even if it involves a lower position | 
and less pay. This oftem proves only a 
temporary situation, and a little later he | 
finds himself advancing im his new place | 


his new work.” | 


Although most of the concern over the | 
problems connected with the employment | 


and tramsfer of clder people is directed | 
toward. the workers thermselves, the re- 


ing abroad that business and a7) 
are losing something when able mature 
people are barred from their employ | 
either because of an arbitrary rule or | 


becausé of certain conditions.” One of | 


arecent address in which he pointed out: 
that the older worker has had experience! 
that he wsually has better judgment than | 
a young man; thathe is steady; that he 
as a greater sense of responsibility 
toward his company and his work; that 
his health is often bettex than that of a 
young man; that he usually has good 
self control, is more tolerant, more pa- 
tient, and more understamding; and that 
he has @ better perspective on life and 
his place in it and thinks of the group | 
rather than of himself. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Vimeent Benedict, relieved from all 
active duty about Mar. 31; to home. 

Lt. Joseph W. Birk, reliewed from all ac- | 
‘tive duty about June 30; to home and wait 
orders. 

Lt. E 
| Feb. 1; 


| 





dmund J. Kidder, det. Bu. Eng, about 
to U. §. 5S. Idaho. 

Lt. Arthur Langfield, relieved from all | 
active duty about Mar. 31; to home and | 
|wait orders. 

Lt. Edward B. Petersom. det. U. 

| Relief about Feb. 10; to Subm. Base, Pearl 
|Harbor, T. H. 
Lt. (jg) Leonard J. Dow, Lt. (jg) Warren 
E, Gladding, Ens. Joseph N. Murphy, Welton 
D. Rowley, Joe Taylor, det. Nay. Air Sta., 
|Pensacola, Fla.; to Air. Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lt. (jg) Frederick M. Trapnell, desp. ors. 
| Nov. 22 modified to Nav. Air Sta., Anacostia, 


8. S.} 


Ens. Sylwius Gazze, det. OU. S, S. Mervine 
‘about Dee. 21; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
|Fla., for temp. duty. 

| Capt. Lewis H, Wheeler 
jfrom all 
| home, 


: CM. C.), relieved 
active duty about Dec. 21; to 


|_ Lt. Comdr. Aubrey M. Larsen (M. C.), det. j 
i Dis- | 


\Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. 
|pensary, San Pedro, Calif. 

| Lt, Alfred L. Gaither (M. C.), det. Marine 
| Bks Quantico, Va; to duty with Pro- 
|visional Marine Battalion. 

| Lt. (jg) Clifford W. Moore (M. C.), det. | 
|Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., about Dec, 6; to 
|Provisiomal Marine Battalion. 


|Nav. Hosp., Puget Sound, 
| Maen San Diego, Calif. 


f. Carp. Frank Jackson, det, U. 8. S. | 
to connection U. | 
| B. 


|Richmond about Dec, 20; 
|8. 8. Chester. 


‘It is evident that while it is a good , 


| gimia Avenue, N. W., 


| public land classified as temporarily or per- | 


| projects; 


| Lighthouse 
| Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 


| the 


| United States Army; 


Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


| Title 5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government offi- | 


cers and Employes 
H. R. 5688. Authorizing members of the 
Civil Service Commission and its represen- 
tatives to administer oaths of office; re- 
ported, amended, to the House Dec. 18. 


Title 7—Agriculture 
H. J. Res. 174. Making emergency ap- 
| propriation of $1,290,000 for control, eradi- 
cation and prevention and spread of the 
Mediterranean fruit Fly. Reported to House 
Dec. 18. Passed by House Dee. 18. 


Title 22— Foreign Relations 
and Intercourse 


S. J. Res, 40.. Authorizing and requesting | 
the President to extend invitations to for- | 


eign governments to be represented by dele- 
ates at the International Congress for the 


Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 


| Blind to be held in the City of New York 
jin 1931. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 


H. R. 234. To provide for additional hos- | 


ital facilities for veterans. Passed House 
Dec. 16, 1929. Passed Senate, amended, Dec. 
18, 1929. 
Title 31—Money and Finance 


, H. J. Res. 175. Appropriating $312,091 


for maintenance of the United States In- | 


dustrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
$62,000 for expense of experts undergset- 
tlement of war claims of 1928, etc. Re- 
ported to House Dec. 18. Passed by House 
Dec. 18. 

S. J. Res. 109. Mr. 


Smoot. Extending 


| for two years the time within which Amer- 


ican claimants may make application for | 


payments under the settlement of war 
claims act of #28, of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission; passed by the Senate 
R. 5616. 


H. Increasing annual Federal 


| 
' 
Dec. 18, 1929. | 


appropriations for construction of rural post | 


roads; reported to House Dec. 18. 
. Res. 174. Making an emergency 
appropriation of $1,290,000 for control, 


. 


eradication, and prevention of the spread | 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly. Passed Sen- | 


| ate Dec. 18, 1929. 


H. J. Res. 175. To provide additional ap- | 


propriations for the Department of Justice 
for the fiscal year 1930. Passed Senate 
Dec. 18, 1929. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- | 
gable Waters 
S. 2086. Granting the consent of Con- | 


gress to the Wabash Railway Company to | 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 


| bottom of the ladder and those requiring |and to keep a contact with the view-| bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
of experience practically) point amd ways of younger people—| St- Charles, Mo. Pasced Senate Dec. 18, 


1929. 

S. 581. Granting the consent of Congress 
to the Jerome Bridge Company, a corpora- 
tion, to maintain a bridge already con- 


| structed across the Gasconde River near 


Jerome, Mo. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 
Title 40— Public Buildings, | 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 3864, Providing for construction of 
Supreme Court of the United States build- 
ing at Washington, D. C. Passed House 
Dec. 16, 1929. Reported to Senate Dec. | 
929. 

S. J. Res. 5. Amending the act author- | 
izing the erection for sole use of the Pan 
American Union of an office building in the 
square of land lying between 18th Street, 
C Street and Virginia Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., by striking .out the words 


on the east by 18th Street, N. W., and on 
the south by Virginia Avenue, N. W.” and 
substituting “bounded on the north by Vir- 
on the south by B 
Street, N. W., and on the west by 19th 
Street, N. W.”; reported to House Dec. 18. 

H. R. 26. To acquire, establish and de- 
velop George Washington memorial park- ; 
way along Potomac River from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, | 
and to acquire lands in District of Colum- | 
bia, Maryland and Virginia required for | 
the comprehensive park, parkway and play- ; 
ground system, of the National Capital. | 
Reported to House Dec. 18. 

S. 1752. Granting further extensions of | 
existing oil and gas prospecting permits. | 
Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 156. Authorizing the disposal of | 


manently unproductive on Federa! irrigation | 
reported, amended, to House 
Dee, 18. 

S. 846. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the State of Mich- 
igan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Reservation, Mich. Passed 


Bills and Resolutions 





Introduced in Congress 


ments and Government offi- | 


cers and Employes 


S. 2731. Mr. Sackett. Crediting certain 


| employes with time served as employes of 


third class post offices, for the purposes of 
civil service retirement laws; 
Service. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 7763. Mr. Schneider, Wis. To pro- 


| vide for the deportation of certain alien | 


seamen; Immigration and Naturalization. 


Title 10—Army 


S. 2733. Mr. Capper. 
President to reappoint Alexander Carl 
Strecker, formerly a captain of cavalry, 
United States Army, a captain of cavalry, 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 7754. Mr. James, Mich. Providing 
for the policing of military roads out of 


Authorizing the 


| the District of Columbia; Milit Affairs. 
| ‘lt Johm M. Thompson Jr.” (D. C), det. | e District o umbia; Military airs 


Wash.; to Nav. } 


H. R. 7750. Mr. Abernethy, Ne. C. To 
provide for the care and preservation of 


tenant-colonel, James J. Loving, Frederick 
Downing, Edmund L. Daley, Henry A. 


| Finch and Edward D. Ardery, 


Army Orders 


Maj. Henry N. Sumner, 


A. G. D., from 


Washington to Panama Canal Department. | 
Maj. John G, Knauer, M. C.,, detailed to | 


| medical examining board for officers in 
| Washington, Vice Maj. Charles C. Hillman, 
| relieved. 
| 2d Lt. Samuel H. Lane, 
lieved Ade Corps detail, from Kelly Field, 
Tex, to Fort Crook, Nebr. 
Ist Lt. George B. McReygolds, A. C, (Inf.), 
relieved from Air Corps” detail from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. to Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Maj. Robert A. Gillmore, Philippine 
{Scouts. to home to await retirement. 
| Ist Lt. Richard T. Aldworth, A. C., retired 
for disability incident to active service. 
rn Officer Harry Smith, from Fort 
McPherson, Ga., to 
; ment. 
| Maj. Lewin H, Campbell, Ord., from Wash. 
jington to Rock Island Arsenal, III. 
| Chapl. Julian FE. Yates, from Fort Ogle- 
|thorpe, Ga., to Washington for duty in office 
lof Chief of Chaplains. 
| The following promotions are announced: 
| Quartermaster Corps, from major to 
colorel, Rudolph E. Smyser and Robert 


| 


Corps of Engineers, from major to lieu- 


A. C. (Inf.), re- | 


home to await retire- | 


Ordnance Department, from major to 
| lieutenant-colonel, Charles G. Mettler, Mor- 
gan L, Brett and Earl McFarland. 

Signal Corps, from lieutenant-colonel to 
| colonel, John E. Hemphill. 

Cavalry, from lieutenant-colonel to colo- 
nel, Gordon Johnson, William A. Austin and 
Otto W. Rethorst; and from major to lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Jonathan M. Wainwright; 
from captain to major, Harry H. Dunn, 
Renn Lawrence, John L. Rice and Nelson 
M. Imboden. 

Field Artillery, from major to lieutenant- 
colonel, Richard C. Burleson and Walter S. 
Sturgill; from captain to major, Joseph A. 
Sheridan. 

Coast Artillery Corps, from major to 
lieutenant-colonel, Lloyd P. Horsfall, For- 
est E. Williford and Joseph A. Green; from 
captain to major, Berthold Vogel. 

Infantry, from captain to major, John R. 
| Herman, Ralph A. W. Pearson, Raymond H. 
Bishop, James A. Sum:nersett Jr, Hugh C. 
Gilchrist, Thomas. G. Bond, Walter R. Mann, 
Charles A, Shamotulski and William P. 
Scobey. 

Air Corps, from captain to major, Willis 
H. Hale. 

Dental Corps, from captain to major, 
Clyde W. Scogin and James L, Olsen. 


tene-nt-colonel, Burton A. Seeley. 
Chaplain, from captain to major, Orville 
E. Fisher, 





i 


Civil | 


‘Title 5 — Executive Depart-' 


| 





. € \ | ington Parish burial ground (Congressional | 
certain land and monuments in the Wash- | Cemetery); Military Affairs. 
gy | 


Veterinary Corps, from major to lieu- | j 





AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILY 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Improvements on Leather Goods 


Developed by Federal Studies 


Manufacturing Methods Surveyed to Effect Savings in 
Raw Materials and Extend Life of Products 


Topic 1—Industry: Leather and Its Manufactures 


In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By F. P. Veitch, 


Senior Chemist in Charge, 
Industrial Farm Products Division, 
Department of Agriculture. 


HY should the Department of Agri- 
culture do research work on 
leather and tanning? 


It is to cooperate with the producer 
and the consumer—the farmer, the 
tanner, the manufacturer, and the 
public. 


The people of this country buy—ar 
average of three pairs of shoes each, 
or a total of 350,000,000 pairs, at a 
cost of approximately $1,500,000,000, 
every year. The total eather goods 
bill approximates $2,000,000,000 a year. 
Half the hides and skins, the essen- 
tial constituent of leather, e im- 
ported, chiefly from South America, 
Asia, and Africa, the regions where 
the people do not wear so many pairs 
of shoes. 

co * * 

The hemlock forests that stretched 
from Maine to Georgia and covered 
large areas from Michigan to Minne- 
sota are gone, as are the oak forests 
that extended from southern New 
York to Alabama; and the chestnut 
trees that once grew so plentifully 
from southern New Hampshire to 
Georgia and Alabama are practically 
gone, so that we no longer can gather 
from this domestic natural reservoir 
the vegetable tanning materials re- 
quired to tan the leather needed by 
the people of this country. 


So we turn to India, South Africa, 
South America, and the East Indies 
for one-third of the tanning materials 


we must have. 
* 

THE United States Department of 

Agriculture long since organized 
in the Bureau of Chemistry a division 
to do investigational work on leather 
and tanning. As a country we are 
not self-supporting in the matter of 
leather and leather goods. Even in 
peace times conditions promise to grow 
steadily worse with regard to domestic 
supplies of raw materials, and in war 
times the chances are that many of 
us would have to go without shoes if 
our imports from abroad were inter- 
rupted. 


It is for these fundamental reasons 
that the leather and tanning investi- 
gations aim at conservation through 
assistance to the farmer in producing 
leather-making raw materials; to the 
tanner in making leather; to the manu- 
facturer in fabricating leather articles; 
and to the public in selecting and us- 
ing leather goods. 

“ * 


* * 


* 


The work begins at the very bottom. 
We must do something to increase the 
domestic supply of tanning materials, 
and so attention is directed to deter- 
mining the utility of those products 
not now used but which might be used 
as tanning materials; to the more 
careful saving and utilization of the 
raw materials long employed; to the 
introduction of foreign tannin-bear- 
ing plants of high quality of tannin 
that might be grown in this country; 
to more complete extraction and util- 
ization of tanning materials; and to 
their more conservative and more ef- 
fective use. 


oa 


Progress is being made along these 
lines. Not only is work done on raw 
materials in the laboratories, but the 
little used materials are brought to 
the attention of the industry, use for 
them is sought, and those who be- 
come interested in them are assisted 
in every possible way. 


a Cd a 

THE work with hides and skins is 

intended to cover the hide from 
the time it is removed from the ani- 
mal until the shoes are worn out. Bet- 
ter methods and equipment for re- 
moving the hide from the carcass to 
prevent serious cuts and ragged edges, 
which cut down its leather-making 
area and materially reduce the value 
of the hide, and better methods of 
curing to protect the hide from spoil- 
ing which renders it unfit for leather 
making, are constantly being studied. 


The importance of these improve- 


The fourth article under the subtopic “Leather and Its Manufactures” will be 
printed in the issue of Dec. 20 and is contributed by R. C. Bowker, chief of 
the leather section, Bureau of Standards. 


H. R. 7765. Mr. Garber, Okla. Provid- 
ing for payments in lieu of transportation 
in kind and subsistence en route to cer- 
tain veterans of the War with Spain and 
the Philippine Insurrection; Military Af- 
fairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


H. R. 7752. Mr. Goodwin, Minn. To 
amend the laws relating to State taxation 
of national banks and national bank shares, 
to overcome defects found in existing law 
in a series of court decisions and to accord 
with agreement reached by conference of 
State tax officials at Saranac, N. Y., Sept. 
13; Banking and Currency. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

H. R. 7764. Mr. Ramspeck, Ga. To es- 
tablish a branch of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one of the 
utheastern States; Military Affairs. — 
H. R. 7755. Mr. McSwain, S.C. Authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to construct a 
hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; Military 
Affairs, 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
S. 2729. Mr. Sackett. To amend section 
83 of the Judicial Code, as amended, defining 
judicial districts in Kentucky; Judiciary. 
Library. 


8s 


ers in the district courts of the United 





S. 2750. Mr. Robinson, Ind. To author- 


jize the appointment of stenographic report- 


ments is 
butchers, hide dealers, and tanners, in 
order that every hide shall give to the 
farmer who produces it a fair share | 
of its value; to the tanner who makes | 
it into leather a high grade material 
that will yield the maximum quantity | 
of leather of high quality, thus reduc- | 
ing cost of production and increasing 


his net returns; and to the final user 
maximum serviceability, durability, and 
economy. This work, part of a broad 
interdepartmental program having for 
its object better cattle and hides, is 
well under way and improvement in 
domestic hides has already resulted. | 

* * | 


| 
| 


| Southwick, Mrs, Jessie (Eldridze). 
impressed upon farmers, | 


| Spagnoli, 





' 
Having brought the tanning mate- | 
rials and the hides together in the | 
tanneries, it is the object of these 
investigations to follow them through | 
the leather-making and finishing proc- | 
ess, studying the process of un-hair- 
ing, tanning, finishing, and extracting, 
all with the object of so conducting 
each operation as to conserve raw 
materials and to produce the highest | 
grade of finished leather at the max- | 
imum reasonable cost, having in mind | 
that processes which may be Suitable 
for making leathers for light wear 
are not necessarily those that make 
leathers that must withstand years of 
service. 


The processes of tanning and finish- 
ing leather from the beginning to the 
end fairly bristle with little-under- 
stood, unsolved technical and scientific 
problems requiring fundamental re- 
searches in all branches of chemistry 
and bacteriology. 

* ‘* * | 

THE making of shoes and other | 
leather goods, and the problems | 
affecting quality and serviceability of | 
the finished article are studied. The | 
| 


{ 





shoemaker can do ‘little, if anything, 
to improve the quality of the leather 
which the tanner turns over to him, 
but he_can do much to damage it, and 
he can do much, by his method of | 
putting a shoe together, for instance, | 
to determine how long it will last 
without ripping apart or wearing 
through at some weak point. | 


And so this Division is cooperating 
with shoemakers and others, who make 
leather goods in a study of their prob- 
lems, which, too, are the problems of 
the shoe wearer, in order to eliminate 
defects, to make improvement in the 
methods of manufacture and in the 
quality of the subsidiary materials, 
that determine to so great an extent 
the serviceability of the finished shoes. 
A brief study of one shoe manufac- 
turer’s trouble with ripping traced it 
to the sewing machine and resulted 
in the practical elimination of the 
trouble. 





* | 

Finally, investigations are conducted 
with the object of making shoes and 
other leather goods wear longer. Meth- 
ods for caring for the leather are 
studied, the question of the suitability 
of the leather and shoes for the kind 
of service to which they are to be 
put receives attention, and the kind 
of leather and types of shoes most 
suitable are determined. Preservative 
and protective treatments have been 
worked out and the’ information 
brought to the attention of the final 
users of shoes, that they may serve 
longer, better, and more economically. 


* 


The research work so far done on 
leather and tanning is published in 
more than 60 Department bulletins 
and articles in trade and technical 


journals. 
HEBE, then, is the reason for re- 
search work by the Department 
of Agriculture on leather and tanning, | 
and briefly, here is the scope and ob- | 
ject of the work of the Industrial- 
Farm Products Division of the Bureau | 
of Chemistry and Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on 
this subject. It aims to conserve and 
utilize properly our fast diminishing 
domestic supplies of leather-making 
raw material, to help the tanner to | 
make better leather, and to help the | 
people use their leather more ration- | 
ally and more economically. 


* * *& 





It is believed to be wholly possible | 
to make the country practically inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies and to cut 
several hundred million dollars annu- 
ally off the $2,000,000,000 
goods bill. 


leather 


States;. Judiciary. | 

H. J. Res. 176. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. 
Authorizing the President to grant pardon | 
and amnesty in certain war-time cases; 
Judiciary. | 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- | 
gable Waters 


”§. 2732. Mr. Brock, Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the highway depart- 
tment of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Holston River on pro- 
jected Tennessee highway numbered 9 in 
Knox County, Tenn.; Commerce, 

S. 2730. Mr. Sackett. To authorize the 
construction of a George Rogers Clark me- 
morial lighthouse on the Ohio River at, or 


, Woodger, Joseph Henry. 


Books 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, officidl documents 
and children’s hooks are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is dt end of last line. ° 


Schmidt, Leo Anton. Mechanics of account- 
ing; a first course textbook by the prob- 
lem method, by... 230 p. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1929. 29-22231 

Expres- 

sive voice culture, including the Emer- 

son system, by ... 150 p. Boston, Ex- 

pression co., 1929, 29-22350 

Dominic J. Compendium of 

French grammar rules, with exercises, by 

9 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1929. 
29-22340 


Theobaldus Episcopus. Physiologus, a met- 
rical bestiary of twelve chapters by 
Bishop Theobald, printed in Cologne 1492. 
The author is believed to have been abbot 
of Monte Cassino, A. D. 1022-1035, and a 
description of the abbey is apnended with 
illustrations. Translated by Alan Wood 
Rendell. 133 p. London, J. & E. Bum- 
pus, 1°28. 29-22377 

Vartanian, Parounak Hatch. The law of 
wills in North Carolina. 492 p. Char- 
lottesville, Va., The Michie co., 1929. 

29-22447 

Wagenknecht, Edward Charles. Utopia 
Americana, by... (University of Wash- 
ington chapbooks, ed. by G. Hughes. no, 
28.) “40 p. Seattle, Univ. of Washington 
book store, 1929. 29-22345 

Wilson, John Dover. The _ Elizabethan 
Shakespeare, by... (Annual Shakespeare 
lecture of the British academy, 1929.) 27 
p. London, Milford, 1929. 29-22378 

Biological prin, 

ciples; a critical study, by... (Interna- 

tional library of psychology, philosophy 
and scientific method.) 498 p. London, 

K. Paul, 1929. 29-22228 


American library association. Catalog sec- 
tion. Proceedings of the Catalog section, 
American library association, including an- 
nexes and a directory of Catalog section 
members, Washington, D. C., conference 
May 13-18, 1929. 152 p. Chicago, Catalog 
section, American library association, 1929. 

29-22649 

Bailey, Frederick Randolph. Text-book of 
embryology, by ...and Adam Marion 
Miller. 5th rev. ed. with five hundred and 
twenty-nine illustrations. 687 p., illus. N. 
Y., W. Wood and co., 1929. 29-22661 


Brown, Charles Barrington. Structure and 
surface; a book of field geology, by . . 
and F. Debenham. 168 p., illus. London, 
E. Arnold & co., 1929. 29-22665 

Bye, Edgar C. A bibiiography on the teach- 
ing of the social studies. 51 p. Worcester, 
Mass., Home study department, Clark uni- 
versity, 1929. 29-22648 

Calvert, E. Roy. Capital punishment in the 
twentieth century, by . . . with an intro- 
duction by the Right Honourable Lord 
Buckmaster, P. C. 3d ed. 210 p. N. Y., 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1928. 29-22651 

Capell, Leonard Thomas. A conttibution to 
our knowledge of orthoquinones. (Ab- 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—-Ohio state uni- 
versity, 1925.) 14 p. Columbus, O., H. 
L. Hedrick, 1929, 29-22670 

Christy, J. F. The power trust vs. munici- 
pal ownership, by ... compiled by Harry 
Lee Williams. 206 p., illus. Jonesboro, 
Ark., J. F. Christy, 1928. 29-22652 

Davenport, Cyril James Humphries. Beau- 
tiful books, by ... with 16 illustrations 
by the author, 2 plates in colour and 1 in., 
monotone. 110 p. London, Methuen & 
co., 1929. 29-22647 

Dobbins, William W. The battle of Lake 
Erie, and reminiscences of the flagships 
“Lawrence” and “Niagara,” by ... with 
preface and biographical sketch of the 
life of Oliver Hazard Perry by John 

Imer Reed. 3d ed., 1929. 202 p. Erie, 
Pa., Ashby printing co., 1929. 29-22643 

Dunton, Orson. The discovery of the secret 
of magnetism. 8 p., illus. Los Angeles, 
1929, 29-22660 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


| Louisiana—The Clays of Louisiana, Bulletin 


16, J. W. Whittemore, Ceramic Engineer, 
Minerals Division, Department of Con- 
servation. Published by the Department 
of Conservation, New Orleans Court 
Building, 1928. 

Louisiana—The Fur Animals of Louisiana, 
Stanley C. Arthur, Bulletin No. 18. Pub- 
lished by Department of Conservation, 
Néw Orleans, 1928, 

Oregon—Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Twenty-eighth Biennial Report, 
Thirty-fifth Legislative Assembly, Reg- 
ular Session, Salem, 1929, State Printing 
Department. 

Illinois—Forest Trees 
Edition, Department 
Springfield, 1929. 


of Illinois, 
of 


Fourth 
Conservation, 


| Oregon—Register of the Commissioned Of- 


ficers of the Oregon National Guard, State 

Printing Department, Salem, 1929. 
Kansas—Commission of Labor and Indus- 

try, Annual Report (Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Department), Printed by Kansas 

State Printing Plant, Topeka, 1929. 
Virginia—First Annual Report of the State 

Port Authority, Printed by State, Rich- 

mond, 1928. 

Ey 
the United States Government for long 
periods; Pensions. 

H. R. 7766. Mr. Johnson, Okla. To amend 
section 206 of the World War veterans’ act 
to provide that any former service person 
suffering with a chronic disease which com- 
petent medical judgment indicates was in- 
curred, increased, or aggravated in the 
service, such diseases shall be held to be 
of service origin or aggravation -notwith- 
standing lack of historical affirmative evi- 
dence; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 7759. Mr. Mansfield, Tex. To 
erect a Federal building at Wharton, Tex.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 7757. Mr. Mansfield, Tex. To erect 
a Federal building at El Campo, Tex.; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 7756. Mr. Mansfield, Tex. To erect 
a Federal building at Hallettsville, Tex.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 7758. Mr, Mansfield, Tex. To erect 
a Federal building at La Grange, Tex.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 7761, Mr. Palmer, Mo. To erect 
a public building at Bolivar, Mo.; Public 


Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 7768. Mr. Haneock, N. Y. Provid- 


adjacent to, the City of Louisville, Ky.; |ing for the sale of the old post office and 


To adopt and 


H. R. 7762. Mr. Reid, Ill. 


courthouse building site at Syracuse, N. Y.; 


authorize a project for control of floods in| Public Buildings and Grounds. 


the Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okee- 
chobee drainage areas, Florida, the proposed 
cross-state waterways to be navigable wa- 
terways of the United States and ‘subject 
to Federal laws; Flood Control. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
S. 2727. Mr. Dill, Extending the provi- 


sions cf the pension laws relating to Indian | 


war veterans to acting assistant surgeons 
of the United States Army who served in 
the Indian wars of 1878; Pensions. 


H. R, 7761. Mr, Crail, Calif. Giving 


j}and Washington 





' Title 43—Publie Lands 


H. R. 7753, Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To pro- 
vide for the disposition of lands in Oregon 
formerly granted the 
Oregon and California Railroad Co. and 
the Coos Bay Military Wagon Road (Co, 
and revested in the United States Govern- 
ment, after tre timber thereon has been 
cut; Public Lends. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
H. R. 7760. Mr. Montet, La. To provide 
for the independence of the Philippine 


pensions to certain employes who served | Islands; Insular Affairs, 
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¢ Markets for Farm 


Products Reported | 
Weak and Unstable 


Declines Sharpest in Wheat 
And Butter, Says Survey 
Of Conditions for Second 
Week in December 








| 

Markets for farm products again were 
unstable during the second week of De- | 
cember, it was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in a review of agri- 
cultural markets during the last week 
just made public. 

Declines were sharpest, the Bureau 
recalled, in wheat and butter, with lead- 
ing farm products such as grain, cotton, 
cattle, etc., selling lower in mid-Decem- 
ber than during the earlier part of the 
month. Markets for the principal feed 
grains, the Bureau declared, were weak- 
ened by the decline in wheat prices. 

The review follows in full text: 

Conditions are still weak and unsettled. | 
Leading farm products such as grain, | 
cotton, cattle and butter sold lower in 
mid-December than during the early part | 
of the month. Declines were sharpest in 
wheat and butter. Hogs, fat lambs and 
wool sold a little better at the time. | 
Egg prices have held well for the time | 
of year. Potatoes and apples advanced | 
a little and - rices of onions and cabbage | 
were fairly steady. 

Wheat prices tended downward and were | 
a depressing factor in the mid-December 
A market for feed grains. The large mar- | 

ket stocks of wheat apparently are 
overshadowing the small total supplies. | 
Weekly shipments from the Southern | 
Hemisphere continue relatively large and 
the offering of this wheat in competition 
with North American grain is the prin- 
cipal weakenin,; factor in the market. | 
Domestic cash markets are about 5 cents | 
lower than in early December. 

Feed Grains Weakened 

The markets for the principal feed 
grains were weakened by the decline in 
wheat prices, The feed markets turned 
easier as a result of some slackening in 
demand. Offerings were only moderate, 
but the recent downward trend in grain 
prices also had a weakening influence. 
Hay markets held firm, although inquiry 
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| Softened Fields Caused by Abnormal 
| Warmth Hamper Outside Farm Activities | 













Truck Crops Recover From Freeze in Southeast and Winter 
Wheat Remains Good 


= 





Soft and muddy fields throughout the 
central valley and middle Atlantic 
States, caused by abnormal warmth pre- 
vailing over the country during the 
week, hampered outside farm operations, 


port made public on Dec. 18 by the 
Weather Bureau. 

Condition of Winter wheat remains 
very good to excelient in the main pro- 
ducing sections, although there is now 
practically no snow cover, and the ab- 
normal warmth caused some greening. 
Truck crops are making rapid recovery 
from the effects of the recent freeze in 
the Southeast, while the generally mild 
weather in the Winter trucking sections 
favored growth. 

Rather marked abnormalities, 


sive. 
was moderately cool. The weekly weather 
report and the summary for the Fall fol- 
low in full text: 

At the beginning of the week tempera- 
tures were rather low for the season 
over the Northeast, but elsewhere 
abnormally cold weather was reported; it 
continued cold over the Northeast on 
the 12th, with a minima 20 degrees to 
22 degrees below zero. 
rapid reaction to warmer in this sec- 


rather moderate over most of the coun- 


the Northeast again toward the close. 


| Precipitation Largely 


Of Local Character 


The outstanding feature of the week’s 
weather, as regards precipitation, was 
the continued rain or snow over the far 
| Northwest, where many stations reported 
precipitation on every day of the week, 
thus effectually relieving droughty con- 
ditions. Over the remainder of the coun- 
try precipitation was largely of a locai 
character, except for one or two days 
when. widespread falls occurred in a 
northeast-southwest belt from New Eng- 
land to Texas, as well as over some cen- 
tral areas. 





has somewhit slackened with milder 
weather, which overspread the country | 
toward the close of the week. Supplies 
were mostly of only moderate volume. 

The cotton market during mid-De- 
cember followed a somewhat declining | 
tendency. Prices are fully 2 cents lower | 
than a year ago. 
the foreign and domestic demand was 


Some reports indicated that demand con- 


The week was abnormally warm in 
nearly all sections of the country. In 
fact, throughout the interior valleys and 
over most of the West it was one of the 
warmest weeks of record for the season 


of year, with the mean “temperatures | 
It was said that both | ranging from 9 degrees to more than 20] 


|degrees above normal. On the other 


| with the weekly mean temperatures sub- 


tinued to be for shipments in the early | normal by 10 degrees to 15 degrees in 


Fall and Summer months and especially 
for cottons in the higher grades which | 


sellers were reluctant in making com-| atures did not extend farther south at | 


| limited areas. 
In the interior States freezing temper- 


espe- | 
cially as regards rainfall, are shown in| 
the summary of weather for the fall | 
| season, September to November, inclu- 
The three-month period as a whole | 


no | 


There was a| 
tion on the 13th and the weather was | 


try throughout the remainder of the | 
week, except for a slight cold wave in| 


mitments for, on account of the scarcity,|any time during the week than to the 
of readily available supplies of such cot-| northern portions of the Ohio Valley and 
tons. The better white grades continued |to extreme northern Missouri; the low- 
to be in best demand for prompt ‘ship- | est temperature reached as far north as 
ment, parti¢ularly from merchant in- | xteaene southern Illinois was 56 degrees. 
terests. In the interior of the Northeast, how- 
Sluggish and lower beef markets and | ever, minimum, temperatures were much 
much plainer average quality of cattle|below zero, while in North Dakota and 
on foot than the preceding week were | Montana they were 4 degrees to as much 
potent factors in te price depressions | #5 13 degrees below zero. 
of mid-December. The rank and file of| Rather heavy precipitation occurred 
the steer run, consisting of short fed and | Over a narrow belt extending from east- 
common killers, sold 25 to 75 cents lower.|€™ Texas northeastward to the lower 
While demand for stocker and feeder cat-| Ohio Valley and southern Michigan, and 
tle, adversely influenced by the condition|*ather generous amounts were 
of the fat cattle trade, was narrow, sup- | Ceived in the middle Atiantic area. There 
plies of well-bred replacement steers! Were also further substantial rains in 
were small and the market was close to|the far Northwest, including western 
steady. Chicago sales carried an ex-| Montana, Idaho, and the Pacific coast 
& treme top of $16 paid for a single load of 
992 pound yearlings from the feed-lots | 4; 





the weekly totals were large from 


of a show cattle exhibitor. The decline | central California northward, amounting | 


in cow and heifer prices put many useful | 4¢ first-order stations to from 2 to nearly 
replacement cattle of these classes on an|® inches. Elsewhere precipitation was 


re- | 


States as far south as central Califor- | 


attractive basis to country buyers. 
Fresh Pork Markets Dull 
Dull and lower fresh pork markets 
tended to offset the bullish sentiment 


which reduced marketings created in the! 
The price range con-! 


live hog trade. 
tinued narrow, hogs scaling as high as 
362 pounds and others averaging 
pounds selling within 15 cents of the top. 
Lighter receipts gave an 
tone to the fat lamb trade. Fat ewes, 
in abundant supply and in narrow de- 
mand, declined about 50 cents. The Bos- 
ton wool trade showed a slight improve- 
ment during the week, with a consider- 
able degree of uncertainty, however, still 
existing regarding the trading basis on) 
many lines, but the market displayed a; 
decidedly better tone as a 
broader interest in a wider variety of ; 
wools and the moderate quantities of 
the few lines that were sold. | 
During the past several weeks there , 
has been but little confidence expressed | 
in butter and the declines of 2 to 3; 
cents which occurred in mid-December 
were undoubtedly the result of an ac-; 
cumulation of unfavorable information | 
and sentiment, based on heavy holdings ; 
in storage and liberal current supplies. | 
The monthly butter storage report} 
showed holdings of 111,617,000 pounds | 
Dec. 1, compared with-~70,985,000 pounds | 
on Dec. 1 last year and 78,836,000 pounds | 
for the five-year average. | 
Output in leading cheese producing | 
territories is well maintained, and it is 
expected the seasonal low production | 
mark soon will be reached. The East | 
North Central and the Mountain sections | 
continue to hold considerably less cheese | 
in storage this year than last year, while | 
most of the other sections report con- 
siderably larger holdings. 
Chicken Demand Fair 
A fair demand has been registered for 
large size fresh killed western chickens, 
and as the supply of this grade has been 
limited, most of the sales made were 
slightly above outside quotations. Under- 
grades, however, have been decidedly 
weak, and gradually worked to lower 
levels during the week without stimulat- 
ing sales to any appreciable extent. Cold 
storage holdings of dressed poultry were 
115,818,000 pounds Dec. 1, the largest} 
quantity ever reported in cold storage on | 
that date. Marketings of poultry have 
heen extremely heavy this Fall and as 
demand has been somewhat slow, in spite 
ef lower prices, storage accumulations 
have been a little more rapid than usual. 
The turkey market is showing some 
little addition of strength, both at pri- 
mary and terminal markets. While} 
there is some possibility that prices may 
be a I'ttle higher for Christmas than at 
Thanksgiving, the majority of the} 
dealers expect only slight increases, with | 
supplies sufficient to meet all require- 
ments, 
The increased market receints of eggs 
expected by a majority of the trade dur- 
ing the first part of December as com- 


’ 





165 | 


improved | 


result of; 


| generally light, with a large area of the 
| Southwest, extending northward over the 
central Plains and central Rocky Moun- 
|tain States, having no precipitation for 
the week. 
tral sections of the country an unusual 
‘amount of fog, with much cloudy and 
misty weather, prevailed. 


| Muddy Fields 
Prevent Outside Work 


| Throughout the central valley States, 
and also in the middle Atlantic area, the 
,; mild weather, with considerable moisture, 
| made fields soft and muddy, and, con- 
sequently but little outside work, such as 
gathering corn, could be accomplished. 
Practically the 


is a considerable deposit in the more 
northern States, especially in the north- 
ern great plains; in the upper Mississippi 
valley the freezing of mist made very 
slippery conditions for highway travel. 
The week mostly was unfavorable for 


| Seasonal farm work in central and north- 


ern States. 

In the more southern seetions Winter- 
pared with those of last year for the 
Same period have not materialized. This 
delay may be 


the unusually adverse weather conditions 


| which prevailed in the principal egg pro- 


ducing regions in late November and 
early December. Price declines recently 
registered have been moderate. The 
shortage in stoyage holdings of eggs will 
be an important factor in keeping the 
market in a firm position until the close 
of the storage season. 

Potato shipments have decreased only 
slightly and there was little change in 
mid-December prices. Nearly all lines 


of sweet potatoes except those from | 


New Jersey were selling slightly lower. 
Apple Prices Advance 
Some price advances were reported on 


| apples in New York and Chicago, prob- 


ably due to holiday demand. New cab- 
bege has been coming mainly from 
Texas, with Florida also making light 
shipments. Prices of cabbage old and 
new, tend downward. 

Very light shipments of tomatoes were 
reported from Florida, Texas and Cali- 
fornia, but Cuban tomatoes were in 
liberal supply. Lettuce shipments from 
Arizona increased, while most sections 
of California dropped. The . Arizona 
market was still in good condition. 


City markets for celery were well sus- | 


tained. Slight declines of about 5 cents 
per 100-pound sack were reported for 
onions in many parts of the East and in 
numerous shipping sections. 
Grapefruit shipments increased. 
season total to date from Texas 


The 


is 


already greater than all of last: season’s | 


output from that State. Orange ship- 
ments show a large increase in Florida 
and a decrease in California. The Flor- 


ida strawberry season is much earlier 
j Shan last year.’ 


In the interior and north cen- ' 


: whole of the Winter | 
wheat belt is bare of snow, though there | 


attributed very largely to | 


truck crops made fairly good progress; 
they show much recovery from the re- 
cent freeze in east Gulf sections, but 
| shipments were less active from west 
| Gulf districts because: of unfavorable 





|it was stated in the weekly weather re- | weather for harvesting. Excessive rains | 
in the Miami section of Florida did con- } 





siderable damage to truck crops on low- 
| lands, but moisture is needed in some 
| higher sections of the State; the ship- 
| . . 

ment. of strawberries from central 
| Florida in car lots has begun much 
| earlier than usual. 

| West of the Rocky Mountains further 
| rains greatly have improved conditions in 
| the north, extending as far south as north- 
ern Nevada and central California, but in 
| southern districts it continues dry. The 
dyought has been rather effectively re- 
lieved in the north, though a few sec- 
tions of. the. interior had only light pre- 
cipation. The warm weather over the 
great western grazing sections favored 
| livestock, though considerable feeding is 
necessary in the north because of heavy 
snows. 

Small Grains.—Condition of Winter 
| wheat remains very good to excellent in 
the main producing sections, although 
| there is now practically no snow cover, 
and the abnormal warmth caused some 
greening. The high temperatures helped 
Winter cereals to make rapid recovery 
from the effects of the recent cold in the 





| condition in the more eastern States. 


Winter Wheat Benefited 
By Widespread Rains 


Precipitation is needed in the central 
Rocky Mountain region and the eastern 
Great Basin, but in the northern Rockies 
moisture conditions are satisfactory. 
The widespread rains or snows in the 
Pacific northwest were of great benefit 
to Winter wheat, with large acreages 
showing improvement; an ample snow 
cover is now needed to protect the crop. 

Corn and Cotton.—In the extreme 
western portion of the Corn Belt condi- 
tions were rather favorable for husking, 
but the crop largely has been housed in 
this section. In the central and eastern 
portions of the belt conditions were much 
less ‘favorable, because of muddy fields, 
due to warm weather and almost contin- 
uously cleudy and misty conditions. 
There were some reports of corn de- 
teriorating, both in field and crib, be- 
cause of the warmth and dampness. 
| Much corn is still out in the central belt. 
In the extreme northeastern and 





conditions were fairly favorable for pick- 
| ing the remaining crop, but in the north- 
{central districts there was much cloudi- 
|ness, with considerable rain, and but lit- 
|tle progress was made toward complet- 
ing harvest. 
Miscellaneous Crops.—The abnormal 
|/warmth caused some greening of mea- 
|dows in the central and eastern parts 
lof the country, while their condition is 
| satisfactory generally. There was much 
| feeding of livestock, due to the closed 
jrange, in the Northwest, but in the 
|central Rocky Mountain region and the 
| Great 
;sheep moisture for Winter grazing. 
' Range and livestock conditions are satis- 
| factory in the Southwest, while the rains 
|in the Pacific Northwest were of much 
| benefit. 

Truck crops are making rapid recovery 
from the effects of the recent freeze in 
{the Southeast, while the generally mila 


favored growth. Tobacco stripping made 
rapid advance in Kentucky and Wiscon- 


Farming Weather 


Southeast, and they are mostly in good | 


. : | northwestern portions of the Cotton Belt ! 
not improved, compared with that of the | hand, it was cold in the extreme North- | 
previous week, when it was only fair. | east and in the northern Great Plains, | 


Basin snow is needed to furnish | 





‘Congress Approves 
Fund to Aid Florida 
In War on Fruit Fly 





gency Appropriation of 
$1,290,000 Passed by 


Unanimous Consent 








Emergency appropriation of $1,290,000 
| for expenses of control of the Mediter- 
| ranean fruit fly is carried in a reso- 
| lution (H. J. Res. 174) adopted by the 
| House and Senate Dec. 18. It ir designed 
to meet the ravages of the fly in the fruit 
area of Florida. The resolution was 


| adopted by the House by unanimous con- | 


| sent, after a few minutes of discussion | ong 2.2 per cent less than the average 


| following its report from the Committee 
|on Appropriations. The resolution was 
sent to the Senate, where it was adopted. 
-It provides that $290,000 of the amount 

| carried shall be available to reimburse 
| the fund for salaries and expenses of the 
| Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
|tration for expenditures made from that 
|fund heretofore for the emergency con- 
| trol and eradication work in Florida, The 


Resolution Making Emer-| 


a 
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Ensilage Machinery Sales 
Are Largest in Four Years 





In 1929 Exceeds Total for Last Year 


Gain of $85,000,000 Is Shown Despite Widespread 
Reduction in Yields 


Sales of ensilage machinery for last 
year were the largest reported during» 
the past four years, while the production 
of this commodity also was the largest 
for the same period but the stock on 
hand was the smallest, according to in- 
formation made available by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
vegetable crops combined are valued at | Dec. 18. These figures are based on re- 
$322,000,000 compared with $300,000,000 | ports from five manufacturers, who make 
last year. ;more than half of the ensilage cutters 

The more important fruit crops show! produced and sold in the United States, 
a combined value of $506,000,000 com- it was stated. ; 
pared with $480,000,000 last year. Sugar| During 1928 there were more ensilage 
crops including sugar cane, sugar beets | cutters sold than were produced during 
and sorghums used for syrup were worth | the same time, it was pointed out, the 
$111,000,000 this year and $100,000,000 | number of these cutters sold being 4,995, 
|last year. The grain crops show a value | while the production was 4,938 cutters. 
hay. jof about $3,800,000,000 this season com- | This was a gain of 218 cutters sold over 

Crop yields, however, were reduced by | pared with over $4,008,000,000 last year, | the year previous and an increase ot 280 
widespread drought and averaged 5.3 per|a decrease of 5 per cent. Cotton and | cutters in production, it was said. 
cent less than these secured last season | cottonseed show a value of $1,426,-| The stock on hand for last year was 
| 000,000, a decrease of $109,000,000 or 7/506 and the most popular-sized cutter 
| per cent, | sold was the 13-inch, of which 1,246 were 


The composite of crop yields per acre, | Sold during the year, it was shown. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


December crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture, which gives revised esti- 
mates of the acreage and production, 
and valuations based on the prices farm- 
ers received on Dee. 1 this year and last. 

The area of crons harvested this year 
is estimated at 367,082,000 acres, an in- 
crease of a little more than 1 per cent 
over the 362,673,000 harvested in 1928, 
a large part of the increase being in 


during the preceding 10 years. As a 
result of the lower yields, the produc- 


|tion of principal crops was 4.8 per cent! combining the revised estimates of yields | cemmmneeme meme nme nn neneennntny 


|reduced production appears to have been | 
|offset by higher prices so that the in- | 


| resolution stipulates that in the discre- | 


tion of the Secretary of Agriculture no 
| expenditure shall be made under its 
jterms “until a sum or sums adequate 


propriated, subscribed, or contributed by 
| State, county, or local authorities or in- 
| dividudls or organizations.” 

1 Report of Committee 

The Committee’s report on the resolu- 
| tion follows in full text- 


Congress at +he first session made 


| 


spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
which thus far has been confined to the 
| State of Florida. 
in a joint resolution approved May 2. 
1929, and, in addition thereto, sums ag- 
;gregating $290,000 have been trans- 
| ferred from other epartment of Agri- 
culture appropriations, making an aggrc- 
| gate amount of $4,540,000, all of which 
\is practically exhausted. On Dec. 9, 





to State cooperation shall have been ap- | 


available a sum of $4,250,000 for the| 
eradication, control and prevention of the | 


This sum was carried| Priated by _ this 


|last, the President submitted a budget | 


estimate for $15,381,000 to continue the 
control, prevention of spread and eradica- 
tion program until June 30, next, of 
which $290,000 was allotted to reimburse 
departmental funds for the amounts 









weather in the Winter trucking sections | 


;sin, but much was reported too damp | 


for packing in the former State. Sugar 
cane shows some deterioration in Louisi- 


|ana due to the warmth, with dry, cool | 
weather needed. There was some local | 


| flooding of lowlands in Florida, with con- 
|sequent damage to truck. Citrus con- 
| tinue to do well. 


Marked Abnormalities 
Shown in Summary 


A summary of the weather for the Fall 
season of 1929—September to November, 
,inclusive—shows some rather marked 
| abnormalities, especially as regards rain- 
fall, 
tation for the period, the outstanding 


The percentage of normal precipi- | 


features of which are the generous to ex- | 
cessive amounts over large areas east of 


the Rocky Mountains and the very large 
| deficiencies west of them. From the 
Ohio Valley eastward and southward, 
except locally in the Southeast, 
amount of rainfall for the three-month 
period was mostly from 150 to as high as 


the | 


| 300 per cent of the normal for the sea- | 


son, while nearly all sections between the 
Mississippi River and Rocky Mountains 
show excesses, locally amounting to 200 
per cent. 


Between these areas there is | 


chartered a belt of somewhat less than | 


the normal amount, and moderate de- 
| ficiencies appear in the Northeast. 


centage of normal precipitation ranging 
from zero to only 50 per cent over nearly 
all of the area, and with most of it 


mal amount. ’ 


| tool, except that temperatures averaged 
near normal, being mostly slightly above, 


erate plus departures from normal in 
Pacific coast sections. From the Rockies 
to the Appalachian Mountains 


mostly from 1 degree to about 3 degrees 
below normal, Rather marked extremes 
in temperature occurred during the Fall. 
Early in the period the previous maxima 
were broken at many places in the east- 
ern part of the country, and near the 


record were reported from numerous 
pene from the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward. 





House Resolution Asks 
Loan to Help Farmers 





The Federal Farm Board would be 
empowered to lend to farm organizations 
$50,000,000 to be reloaned to farmers to 
purchase feed, seed, fertilizer, gasoline 
and oil during 1980, under a resolution 
introduced Dec. 18 by Representative 
Larsen (Dem.), of Dublin, Ga. 

The resolution sets forth that the farm 
relief act authorized the Farm Board tu 
make loans to cooperative associations 
for marketing crops, but the Board “is 





needed under present conditions, namely, 


j funds for use in production of crops,” 





West | 
of the Rocky Mountains it was one of the | 
driest Falls of record, with the per- | 


having less than 25 per cent of the nor- 
The period, as a whole, was moderately 


in the Atlantic area, and there were moc- | 


mean | 
temperatures for the three months were | 


close the lowest Fall temperatures of | 


without authority to aid in the way mosi | 





i 


|time to appropriate any additional funds 


less than last year, but for farmers the | of 45 crops this season in proportion to | : : 
their relative importance, | these crops this season is 4.8 per cent 


shows that | jess than last year and 2.5 per cent 


; yields per acre averaged 5.3 per cent be- | : * 
crease in total value was nearly prv-|jow the yields of these crops last season | rr eae au production in 


portional to the increase in the acreage |and 2.2 per cent below yields during the | By the same method of caléulatios Sal 


harvested. i 10 year ‘ 
pe Be . : ._ | previous 10 years, ; on 
The chief increases in valuation this |" Combining the production estimates of | rae teubines us ER oe cue pees 


year are shown by hay, fruits, vegetable | 17 principal crops th ij i 

and sugar crops, and the more important | jy Sreduetebie tg ae ee an | it was last year and 6.2 per cent less 
: : ae ee 'than the average per capita production 

decreases by grains and cotton. The hay | per unit, the composite production of ; . ag P 

crop is valued at $1,349,000,000, com- | ™ nets coapdieaeanea during the previous 10 years. 

pared with $1,240,000,000 last year. The | Indicated 1929 yield of each crop as a percentage of yields in past years.* As per- 

potato crop is valued at $470,000,000 | centage of yield last year, A; as percentage of yields during previous 10 years, B: 




















The Committee is not willing at this 


compared with $251,000,000 last year.| _ A B ¥ B 
The sweet potato crop also shows an in- | Corn .. 95.7 95.4 Hops 106.1 110.1 
crease in value, being estimated at $80,- | Winter wheat 0.9 96.6 Cloverseed ... 1018 108.8 
000,000 this year and $71,000,000 last | Spring wheat .........., a S 15 fruits and nuts* 74.2 78.0 
’ ol bse were Poe MEET oot. cess ec ace vac x 99.4 J eae 74.; : 
year. The various other’ commercial |Barley 220.2000... os ° Qe 64 WRT 
———————————_—_—_—____ | a aia? 4=ovew needy —. ae OE, e venscuscabene ° 84.5 89.0 
ee f _ ,{ omekwheat ........,..0..0. 9. Dee- CGOS >... scctcbeuseucete 79.7 83.8 
ee ee we ee ee Plex ......0000000000000 75.7 74.7 Orangest .........22..200. 684 75.4 
* : OS Oe eee S345 Grepatrult? .ccuoceneceséas 63.4 63.3 
The amount ae to De sate. Grain sorghums ........... 77.6 a Lael... coke hceekenoade 82.4 84.6 
_ join resolution 1s / Cotton * Wega acorn eee 101.6 ee EN ee ae 107.0 80.2 
$1,290,000, of which $290,000 is to re-|Tame hay ................. 103.7 109.9 Cherriesg vogudeed @egamemnl 84.1 75.5 
store to the regular departmental ap-| Wild hay ................. 92.9 PLO GG. . ss ssvavwensewon cobs 131.7 94.2 
propriations the amount diverted there- | Beans, dry ................ 96.3 92.0 Olivess ..........ssesseeee 94.1 104.7 
from in order that the current activities canes Re ee oe 007 Plumet iiecteae steeds 562 368 
ka : eee 7. , MME: acca a cbtedespelen ’ . 
Sy is ceteen Geen 4 oe ae Potatoes, sweet 0000.0... 107-4 108.4. Almonds§.-2..2020 0200.02 36.0 37.8 
ane ’ ’ OO Serer J J OEE | ois 6 tin 6s nine kD 139.3 102.9 
terim emergency fund to enable the De-| Sugar Canef .............. 98.8 124.0 Truck crops£ .......ccceccce 109.1 98.3 
partment to continue the quarantine, in-|Sugar beets ............... 97.3 105.9 _—- —- 
spection. and scouting work. Byveemecerm ................ 85.0 97.8 Average all crops.. 94.7 97.8 
| 


___ For fruits the comparison is the reported per cent of normal production compared 
with corresponding reports in past years. +California and Florida. tFlorida. §Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana. £Composite of seven commercial vegetables, onions, cabbage, 
celery, tomatoes, cantaloupes, strawberries, and watermelons. 
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dollars for livestock. 


The NEW ARMOUR and COMPANY 
—Marketing Agents for the Farmer 


T TAKES big figures to show the importance of Armour and Company 
as a marketing agent for the American farmer. 

Since its reorganization in the spring of 1923, the new Armour and 

Company has paid the farmers more than two billion, six hundred million 


x 





$1,218,593,522.06 was paid for cattle 

$1,125,983,414.33 was paid for hogs 
$227,155,876.66 was paid for sheep 
$115,574,736.85 was paid for calves 


In these same six years the Company paid $477,757,320.00 to farmers 
for eggs, poultry and cream. 
































The total paid to the farmers by Armour and Com- 
pany since 1923 is therefore $3,165,064,869.90 


All of this money was paid in cash at the time of purchase. Immedi- 
ately after each individual sale, the farmer-owner of the livestock or other 
product was free of further uncertainty and risk incident to marketing. 
Armour and Company shouldered the burden. 

Marketing involves conversion of livestock into wholesome and palat- 
able meat products. This engages the labor of thousands of people, and 
the use of great quantities of modern, mechanical equipment. 

Marketing, also, demands utilization of all by-products. Armour and 
Company conducts constant research for this purpose, so that waste may 
not reduce what the farmer gets for his livestock, or increase what the con- 
sumer pays for meat. 

Meat foods are perishable, and successful marketing calls for speedy 
distribution—such as Armour and Company provides through its wide- 
spread organization of branch houses—and a sales and delivery personnel, 
which maintains contact with retail dealers in every consuming center of 
consequence in the country. 

Lastly, marketing calls for partial financing of the retailers until they 
collect from the ultimate consumer. 

Finding a market, keeping it supplied, and financing the operation, is 
a service which the farmer is not equipped to render. But Armour and 
Company performs this service efficiently and faithfully, thereby provid- 
ing an outlet for the product of the farm, and making this product avail- 
able to the housewife at lower cost than otherwise would be possible. 


*K % 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Reasons for Levy 
Need Not Be Shown 


Proximity of Final Date for 
Revision Is Adequate Cause 
For Action 
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When the period was about to expire 
within which the Commissioner of In- 





2810) 





Federal Taxation 





information, but nevertheless the assess- 
ment was made on account of an ex- 
cessive claim of loss resulting from the 
sale of certain real property. Complete 
information about the sale indicated that 
the loss was greater than the original 
deficiency assessment allowed but less 
than petitioner’s original return dis- 
closed, and upon the demand of peti- 
tioner under his claim for abatement the 
original assessment was reduced. In} 
view of the fact that the amount of the | 
assessment as finally fixed was lower | 
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Assessments 


Jeopardy Assessment Is Not Annulled 
_ By Incomplete Basis for Computation 


+ 





Subsequent Change 
In Amount Permitted 





Reduction of Liability Does Not 
Affect Validity of 
Added Tax 
sons which formed the basis of the Com- | 


missioner’s belief that the assessment 
or collection of the deficiency would be 








Chain Store Taxes 
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are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
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‘ 
Statute of Limitations—Jeopardy Assessments—Reduction of Jeopardy As- 
sessment After Period of Limitations Expired—1924 Act— 

Where .a jeopardy assessment of a deficiency was made on incomplete 
information just before the period of limitations expired, and this assess- 
ment was reduced upon the demand of the taxpayer under a claim of abate- 
ment after the statute had run, there was but one assessment, and that 
within the period of limitations, particularly when the original and amended 
assessment related to the same loss.—Veeder v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 7)— 
IV U.S. Daily, 2810, Dec. 19. 1929. 


Assessments—Jeopardy . Assessments—Grounds—Statute of Limitations— 


1924 Act— 


Autwortzen Statements ONLY Are Presentep Heretn, Brin 
PustisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


State Taxation 





T 


lishments Is A 


The North Carolina chain store tax 
law has been declared valid by the Wake 
County Superior Court of that State. 


The law imposes a tax of $50 annually 
on all retail stores, after the first, be- 
ing operated in the State under the 
same ownership, management and direc- 
tion, the court explained. 

The chain stores contended that to 
tax them and not to tax large depart- 
ment stores, which did a very much 


ax Applicable Only to Chain Stores 
In North Carolina Is Held to Be Valid 


sechinsietetstilibailicibentbndeds 
County Court Rules Distinction Between Types of Estab- 
dequate Basis for Separate Levy | 





ternal Revenue could make an increase/than and comprehended within the sum 
in an income tax assessment, the in-/ originally assessed, and particularly in 
crease could properly be made under a| view of the fact that the original and 
so-called jeopardly assessment, the Cir- | amended deficiency assessment related to | 


jeopardized by delay. In thus holding 
the Board consistently followed its rul- 
ing in a number of decisions. See Cali- 


The imminence of the expiration of the period of limitations constituted a 
ground upon which the Commissioner of Internal Revenue could make a 
jeopardy assessment under sec. 274 (d) of the revenue act of 1924.—Veeder 











cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit has held, It was immaterial 
that the new assessment was made on 
incomplete information and that the 
amount was later reduced, the court 
ruled. 

Under: the revenue act of 1924 an in- 









































































in a special manner when the Commis- 
sioner was of the belief that the assess- 
ment or collection of the tax would be 
endangered by a delay. Such an assess- 
ment is known as a “jeopardy” assess- 
ment, the court explained. The fact 
that the time was about to expire within 
which a change could be made in the 
assessment was sufficient grounds for 
making such a jeopardy assessment, the 
court ruled. 

The court upheld the refusal of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. to inquire into the 
Commissioner’s: reasons for believing that 
collection of the tax would be jeopardized 
by a delay. 





HENRY VEEDER 


v. 

CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4090. 

Petition for review of Order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 


Before ALSCHULER and PAGE, Circuit) 


Judges, and Luss, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 5, 1929 ¥ 


LusE, District Judge.——This matter 
comes before the court on a petition, 
under section 1003a of the revenue act of 
1926, to review an order of redetermina- 
tion of the Board of Tax Appeals holding 
that there was a deficiency tax for the 
year 1921, amounting to $559.30, prop- 
erly assessed against the petitioner by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

On Mar. 15, 1922, petitioner filed a re- 
turn of income for the year 1921. By sec- 
tion 277 of the act of 1924, income taxes 
imposed by the revenue act of 1921 were 
required to be assessed within four years 
after the return was filed, and hence 
such limitation would have expired on 
Mar. 15, 1926. 

On Feb. 3, 1926, respondent, acting 
under the provisions of section 274 (d) 
of the 1924 act, made a “jeopardy” (so- 
called) assessment of a deficiency 
amounting to $832.14 against petitioner, 
and on the same date notified petitioner 
of such deficiency assessment and of his 
right to file a claim in abatement under 
section 279 of that act. The statement 
accompanying the Commissioner’s letter 
of Feb. 3, 1926, disclosed that the defi- 
ciency was based upon petitioner’s omis- 
sion to deduct depreciation upon a build- 
ing in Chicago from a loss upon sale of 
real estate which he deducted in his orig- 
inal return. 

Such statement also contained the fol- 
lowing: 

“It will be impracticable to give you 
the usual 30-day notice of the proposed 
assessment for the year 1921 in view of 
the expiration at an early date of the 
four-year period provided by section 277 
(a) of the revenue act of 1924, within 
which assessment for this year may be 
made. In order that the interests of the 
Government may not be jeopardized, as- 
sessment of the tax for the year 1921 will 
be made immediately.” 

On Feb. 26, 1926, petitioner filed a 
claim for the abatement of the full 
amount of the deficiency tax under sec- 
tion 279, act of 1924, but was advised by 
respondent on Nov. 23, 1926, that it was 
proposed to allow the abatement claim 
in the amount of $272.84 and reject it in 
the sum of $559.30. On Jan. 24, 1927, 
after a hearing before the respondent, 





the same loss, we see no error in the con- 
| clusion of the Board that there was but 
lone assessment involved, and that one 
| was assessed within the four-year statu- 
| tory period. 

Does the imminence of the expiry of 
ithe period within which an assessment 


1 
| 


crease in an assessment could be made! may be made constitute a ground upon | po 


| which the Commissioner may base a be- 
| lief that “the assessment or collection of 
la deficiency will be jeopardized by de- 
|lay,” and assess a deficiency under sec- 
|tion 274 (d) of the act of 1924? 


| 


| Commissioner May Make 
\Immediate Assessment 


| Assessments made by the Commis- 
| sioner under the provisions of_ section 
| 274 (d) may be reviewed by the Board of 
}Tax Appeals only upon the taxpayer's 
| filing a claim of abatement, with bond, 
|under section 279. Normally, the pro- 
cedure is under section 274 (a) and (b), 
/and no assessment is made until appor- 
|tunity is afforded for review by the 
|Board of Tax Appeals. This the Su- 
| preme Court characterizes, in Russell 
iv, U. S. 278 U. S. 181, 49 S. Ct. 121, as 
|“a new and valuable right.” However, 
lit is plain that, under some circum- 
stances, the Commissioner may make an 


immediate assessment, without notice, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|this Board can not be used for this pur- 


| nounced in the Raisin Company case, and | 


fornia Associated Raisin Co., 1 B. T. A. 
1251; Clois L. Greene, 2 B. T. A. 148; 
James Couzens,*11 B. T. A. 1040, 1157 
et seq. 

In the case first above cited the Board 
stated the ground for thus holding, as | 
follows: 

“Congress has expressly based the 
wer of jeopardy assessment upon the 
Commissioner’s official belief, consistently 
with his responsibility for the protection 
and collection of the revenue. If he so 
exercised this power as to be arbitrary 
and oppressive the remedy lies with the 
courts, as it does with any official abuse 
of power or discretion. The appeal to | 


pose, especially when Congress has ex- 
pressly provided an appeal on the merits 
from the denial of a claim for abate- 
ment.” 


Important Differences 
Exist Between Procedures 


In the Couzens case (supra) the Board | 
was.urged to withdraw the rule an- | 





it was urged that the jeopardy assess- | 
ment, being void because the fact that 
the statutory limitation period was about 
to expire was insufficient to warrant a 
belief on the part of the Commissioner 
that the assessment was jeopordized, and 


v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily, 2810, Dec. 19, 1929. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Authority and Functions—Jeopardy Assessments— 
1924 Act— 

The Board of Tax Appeals is without power to inquire into the reasons 
which formed the basis of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue’s belief 
that the assessment or collection of a deficiency would be jeopardized by 
delay.— Veeder v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily, 2810, Dec. 
19, 1929. 


Assessments—Deficiency—Defined—1924 Act— 

A deficiency consists not of a theory or a method of computation, but 
of a sum of money representing the différence between what the taxpayer’s 
return discloses and what the law in fact imposes on him under the actual 
circumstances.—Veeder v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 7)—IV U. S. Daily, 2810, 
Dec. 19, 1929. 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


North Carolina—License Taxes—Chain Store Tax—Constitutional Law— 
Classification— 

When a person or corporation operates, under the same general manage- 
ment, supervision, or ownership, two or more stores or mercantile establish- 
ments where goods, wares, and merchandise are sold or offered for sale at 
retail, a license tax of $50 on each store operated in the State in excess of 
one is valid and constitutional.—Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company et al. 
v. Maxwell. (N. C. Superior Ct. of Wake County.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2810, 
Dec. 19, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
















under the provisions of section 274 (d).| inasmuch as the procedure by way of de- 
| Petitioner argues that the ‘only legiti- termination of a deficiency appeal to the 
|mate bases for such belief by the Com- | Board of Tax Appeals and assessment 
| missioner are such acts on the part of the /had not been followed, there existed no 
|taxpayer as are described in section 282 | valid assessment. To this contention the 
of the act of 1924 and which will make | Board, in its opinion, stated: 
|delay dangerous to the effective assess- “The effect of such a reading of the 
ment and collection of a deficiency. How- | statute is that when the Commissioner 
ever, we think this argument overlooks | determines that a deficiency exists and 
| the distinction between deficiencies under | at the same time believes that delay will 
| section 273, act of 1924, which presup- | jeopardize its collection, his election to 
| poses a return made or previous assess- | assess is at the peril of losing the tax 
ment, or collection without assessment, | entirely, for even if the deficiency be 
which is the subject matter of section |clear, it would be lost if the belief of 
274 (d), and the powers accorded the | jeopardy proved to be mistaken. Such 
Commissioner by section 282, generally,’ a construction demonstrates with in- 
to declare the taxable period immediately creased force the wisdom of the rule 
terminated for a taxpayer designing; stated in California Associated Raisin 
quickly to depart from the country. Sec- Co., 1 B. T. A. 1251, that the Board is 
tion 274 deals with situations where tax | without power to adjudicate whether the 
returns have been filed and_ deficiencies | cireumstances upon which the. Commis- 
are found therein, while section 282 em- | sioner acted were such as to denote jeop- 
powers the Commissioner, among other | ardy and justify his belief. We adhere 
things, to deal with emergencies created to that decision.” 
by the taxpayer, by immediately termi-| While the question is not free from 
nating the taxable period, whether or not | doubt, we are of opinion that the review 
return has been filed or is yet normally | before the Board of Tax Appeals under 
due. No reason is perceived why the be-| section 279 (b), act of 1924, which re- 
lief of jeopardy in the assessment or col-} view is upon the Commissioner’s ruling 
lection of deficiencies, referred to in sec- | upon the claim of abatement, brings be- 
tion 274 (d), should be limited to the | fore the Board the merits of the question 
acts of taxpayer referred to in section|of the taxpayer’s liability, and the 
282. Rather we think the sections are;amount thereof. While there are im- 
designed to supplement one another, ex-| portant differences between the pro- 
| tending to the Commissioner extraordi- |cedure under section 274 (a) and (b) on 
nary powers in the different situations | the one hand, and section 274 (d) on the 
which may confront him, and that sec-| other, such differences are matters of 
| tion 282 does not operate to exclude the | procedure not affecting the amount or 
early expiry of a limitation period as justice of the tax which the taxpayer 
a basis for the belief by a Commissioner | will ultimately be required to pay. 
that jeopardy exists under section 274|Whether the Commissioner should pro- 
d). ‘ ;ceed under (a) and (b) of section 274, 
It is urged, however, that subdivision or under (d) thereof, is an administra- 
(b) of section 277, act of 1924, dissi- | tive question not affecting the amount of 
pates any necessity for considering the the tax. There is also the absence of 
early expiration of the limitation period | statutory standards by which any re- 
as endangering the collection or assess- | Viewing body may test the correctness of 
ment of a tax. That section reads: the belief of the Commissioner. These 
“The period within which an assess- , two elements quite clearly distinguish the 
ment is required to be made by sub- instant case from that of Blair v. Oester- 
division (a) of this section in respect of | lein Machine Co., 275 U. S. 220, 48 S. Ct. 
any deficiency shall be extended (1) by |87. The provisions of section 274 (d), 
60 days if a notice of such deficiency has | permitting the Commissioner to make 
been mailed to the taxpayer under sub- | Jeopardy assessments pending appeal 
division (a) of section 274 and no appeal | from his determination of a deficiency, 
has been filed with the Board of Tax | Seems inconsistent with congressional in- 
Appeals, or, (2) if an appeal has been | tent that the Board should, on review of 
filed, then by the number of days between |4 claim in abatement of such an assess- 


the date of the mailing of such notice | ment, inquire into the reasons prompting | 


and the date of the final decision by the 





Sales During Period in 


Five petitions for writs of certiorari 
| have just been filed in the Supreme Court 
| of the United States in which the court 


is requested to review the decisions of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit, which held that the cor- 
porations involved were “carrying on or 
doing business” within the meaning of 
section 1000 of the revenue acts of 1918 
and 1921, during the years ending June 
30, 1921, June 30, 1922, and June 30, 
1923. (IV U.S. Daily 1830.) 





der the titles of: Harmar Coal Co. v. 
Heiner, No. 513; Indianola Coal Co. v. 
Heiner, No. 514; Indianola Coal Co. v. 
Lewellyn, No. 515; Bessemer Coal & Coke 
Co. v. Heiner, No. 516, and Bessemer 
Coal & Coke Co. v. Lewellyn, No. 517. 


In No. 513 the petition points out that 
it is a Pennsylvania corporation char- 
tered in 1912 for the purpose of “mining, 
preparing for market, and selling coal, 
manufacturing and selling coke and such 
other minerals as may be incidentally 
developed and their products.” It was 
organized by the Bessemer Coal & Coke 
Co., which has been its ‘sole stockholder 
since organization. 

The petitioner was not engaged in 
mining or selling coal, it is pointed out, 
since prior to the taxable years in ques- 
tion it had sold all its coal lands with 
the exception of 400 acres of undeveloped 
coal, which it held during the periods 
involved. During the taxable periods it 
owned all of the capital. stock of another 
Pennsylvania corporation, it is stated, 
which operated under the name of the 
Indianola Coal Company. 


During the taxable years in question 
the petitioner held directors’ meetings, 
elected officers and maintained its com- 
porate existence, it is stated, but did not 
| engage in the business of mining or sell- 
ing coal. 








These cases appear on the docket un- ; 





Coal Concerns of Pennsylvania Seek 
Ruling on Tax Question in Five Appeals 


Holding Company Denies It Was Engaged in Mining or 


Which Levy Was Made 


| company also owned all of the capital 
|stock of the Indianola Coal Company, 
| which owned, throughout the taxable pe- 
jriod, 5,000 acres of coal lands. 

Throughout the taxable period, the pe- 
tioner made advances of legal expenses, 
taxes, made payments on principals of 
the Harmar company notes, and interest 
on the same, bought and sold securities 
;and bonds and held and managed gener- 
‘ally the properties and affairs of the 


| company and its subsidiaries. The peti- 
| tion argues that the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Third Cir- 
cuit is contrary to article 12 of regula- 
tions 50 and to article 13 of regulations 
'64 which define what corporations shall 
be considered as “carrying on or doing 
business.” 








Injury From Assault 
Given Compensation | 





Case Construed as Accident 
- Arising During Employment 
SSE 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
reveals that the assault arose over a 
wrench for which the injured claimant 
had been sent by his foreman, and while 
it is true that the commission found 
that there existed ill-will between the 
participants in the fight, which ill-will 
arose from matters not connected with 
the employment, it is obvious that the 
difficulty was not wholly disconnected 
from matters pertaining to the employ- 
ment, but actually grew out of the scope 
of and in pursuit of the employment of 


larger volume of business, was an un- 
reasonable and arbitrary classification, 
and violated both the State and Federal 
constitutions. 





THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA 
CoMPANY ET AL. 
v. 
ALLEN J. MAXWELL, COMMISSIONER 
OF REVENUE. 


Superior Court, Wake County, North 

Carolina. ras 

Opinion of the Court 

NUNN, Judge Presiding.—These causes 
coming on to be heard at the October 
term, 1929, of Wake County Superior 
Court, and by agreement being heard and 
disposed of together, and plaintiffs and 
defendant having agreed upon and en- 
tered a stipulation to submit all issues 
of fact involved in the causes to be found 
by the court without the intervention of 
a jury, and the court having heard the 
evidence presented, and the argument 
upon the causes having been continued 
by consent to this November term of the 
Superior Court, after fully hearing the 
argument of counsel, the court, from the 
evidence and those matters of which he 
takes judicial notice, makes the following 

Findings of Fact 

(1) Plaintiffs, and each of them, oper- 
ate and maintain within this State, under 
the same general management, super- 
vision and ownership, two or more stores 
or mercantile establishments, and have 
paid the license taxes as required by sec- 
oa 162, chapter 345, Public Laws of 
1929. 


(2) That the stores operated by plain- 
tiffs do not increase fire hazards, do not 
endanger the health or morals of the 
community, and do not require increased 
or additional police protection as single 
stores different from stores operated by 
other merchants doing business but not 
subject to the tax under section 162 of 
chapter 345 of the Public Laws of 1929. 

(3) That the plaintiffs have paid all 
taxes, State, county, municipal, ad va- 
lorem or license, heretofore levied upon 
them, and admit themselves liable to all 
taxes imposed except the tax imposed 
under section 162. 


Taxes Were Paid 
Under Protest 


(4) That the plaintiffs, and each of 
them, have paid, under protest, the tax 
imposed by section 162, and have met and 
performed all of the requirements of law 
relative to the payment of the tax under 
protest. By consent of defendant, they 
join in one action instead of bringing 
numerous suits; and institute this suit 
without waiting for the expiry of the 90 
days allowed by law; defendant having 
declined to make refund and having con- 
sented that the suit be brought immedi- 
ately in order to have the controversy 
settled as early as possible. : 


(5) That plaintiffs, and each of them, 
operate and maintain within this State, 
under the same general management, 
supervision or ownership, two or more 
stores or mercantile establishments. 

(6) That the plaintiffs have regularly 
established places of business in this 
State. That plaintiffs, when able to do 
so, obtain leases on property used by 
them for a long period of years. 

(7) The plaintiffs mostly sell “open 
stock” goods, which are available to any 
and all stores when buying such goods. 

(8) That there are large stores or 
mercantile establishments in North Caro- 
lina selling goods, wares and merchan- 
dise which pay no taxes under section 


(9) A very large majority of “single 
unit” mercantile establishments are 
“charge and deliver” stores, catering to 
customers who are not able to pay cash 


! 


the latter notified petitioner of his ad- | Board.” 
























































herence to his formal proposal. Re- 
spondent sought review before the 
Board of Tax Appeals, which redeter- 


the determination of the Commissioner. 
It appears that investigation by field 






closed that the real property sold by peti- 
tioner included no buildings and hence 
no depreciation was required to be de- 
ducted, but it was also found that, in 


had used the Mar. 1, 1913, value rather 
than the lower value in March, 1910, 
when petitioner had acquired the prop- 
erty by gift. The final determination of 
the Commissioner was a readjustment 
and downward revision of the first as- 
nent, based upon this new informa- 
ion. 


Number of Points 
Definitely Abandoned 


The contention of the petitioner before 
the Board of Tax Appeals and here was: 
(1) That the correct deficiency assess- 
ment made by the Commissioner after 
petitioner had filed his claim in abate- 


after the expiration of the period of limi- 
tation; (2) That the imminent expiry of 
the period of limitation is not a ground 


a belief that assessment and collection 


the Board of Tax Appeals erred in re- 
fusing to inquire into the basis for the 
Commissioner’s belief that jeopardy 
existed. 
Upon the oral argument a number of 
the points made by petitioner’s counsel 
in their brief were definitely abandoned 
by them, and while his contention num- 
ber one above was not stressed upon the 
argument, we do not feel warranted in 
including it among the points so aband- 
oned, and hence will discuss it briefly. 
The term “deficiency” is defined in 





amount by which the tax imposed by this 
title exceeds the amount shown as the 
tax by the taxpayer upon his return.” 
Such definition indicates that a deficiency 
consists not of a theory or a method of 
computation but of a sum of money rep- 
resenting the difference between what 
the taxpayer’s return discloses and what 
the law in fact imposes on him under 
the actual circumstance. 

In making the assessment originally 
*he Commissioner acted on incomplete 


mined the deficiency in conformity with | 


agents of the Treasury Department dis- | 


computing his loss on the sale, petitioner | 


ment was in fact a new assessment, made | 


upon which the Commissioner may base | 


of a deficiency is jeopardized; (3) That | 


section 273 of the act of 1924 as “the | 


Rigidity of Statute 
Considerably Abated 


siderable degree the rigidity of the Stat- 


| cases in which the Commissioner believes 
that jeopardy exists. However, as we 
read section 274 (a) and (b), governing 
the normal procedure of deficiency de- 
terminations and assessments, assess- 
ment by the Commissioner follows the 
expiration of the 60-day period allowed 
for appeal, in the event no appeal is 
taken, and follows the final decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, in the event 
an appeal is taken, so that in either 
event it remains for the Commissioner to 
make an assessment either after the ex- 
piration of the 60-day period allowed for 
the appeal or the final decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. Thus, if notice 
|of determination of a deficiency were 
| given one day prior to the expiry of the 
statutory period of limitation, there 
| would remain but one day in which the 
Commissioner might make an assessment 
even though the extensions of the Stat- 


"7 


277 (b) be invoked. 
to say that, as a matter of law, the 
|existence of section 277 wholly obviates 
the danger to an assessment or its col- 
| lection, resulting from the imminence of 
the expiry of the limitation period. 

In the instant’: case, had the Commis- 
| sioner proceeded under section 274 (a) 
|and (b) to give notice of his determina- 


| tion of a deficiency on Feb. 3, 1926, in- | 


|stead of making the (so-called) “jeop- 
ardy” assessment, the limitation period 
would have been so extended by the pro- 
| visions of section 277 (b) as to afford 
the Commissione, 40 days after the 60- 
|day appeal period had expired or after 
the final decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals had been rendered, within which 
|to have made an assessment. While this 
| would appear to be ample, nevertheless, 


| whether it was so in fact must depend | 


| upon numerous circumstances peculiarly 
| within the knowledge and understanding 
|of the Commissioner, including the press 
| of similar matters in the Bureau and in 
| the field, 

On the appeal by petitioner from the 
| Commissioner’s ruling upon the former’s 
|claim for abatement, the Board of Tax 
| Appeals declined to inquire into the rea- 


the Commissioner to thus proceed. 


| On the whole we see no error in the | 
;conclusion arrived at by the Board of 


Tax Appeals, and hence 
The petition is denjed, 


| tatio 


;u 
| 


| 


| 
| authorities to the contrary. 
| 
| 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated December 18 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 





| 


| 


ute of Limitations provided by section | John Scowcroft & Sons Company. Docket 
Hence we are unable | 


No. 29583. 

_ Where two corporations are affil- 
iated the consolidated net income is 
to be computed as for one corpora- 
tion and the sale by one of such cor- 
porations of some of its stockhold- 
ings in the other, affiliation continu- 
ing, should be treated for the pur- 
pose of the income tax, as a sale by 
the affiliated group of its capital 
stock and as a capital transaction, 
giving rise to neither a taxable gain 
nor a deductible loss. Farmers De- 
post Natonal Bank, 5 B. T. A. 520. 


| 


| 


18449. 

Where jurisdiction of the Board 
has been duly challenged, the Board 
will not take jurisdiction in the ab- 
sence of clear proof to show that it 
in fact has jurisdiction. Bamberg 
Cotton Mills Co., 8 B. T. A. 1236, 





| Struthers - Ziegler - Cooperage Company. 


Docket No. 32884. 

A net loss is available to a cor- 
poration in an affiliation as a deduc- 
tion from its income where the said 
loss was sustained by it. Alabama 
By-Products Corporation, 16 B, T. 
A. 1073, 


The petition points out that the deci- | respondent. 


| 


Pace, Circuit JwWige—Whether the 
Obviously this section abates to a con-| early expiration of the Statute of Limi- 
ns justified the issi in | 
utes of Limitations and should, normally, | making the deficiency a 
| substantially decrease the number of | out notice presents a question of law 
pon which the Board of Tax Appeals 
should have passed, the Couzens and 
Raisin ¢ases, cited, are not in my opinion 





Louisiana Naval Stores, Inc. Docket No. 


with the decisions of other circuit courts 
|and with some of its own decisions. If 
| the tax is valid then it is on the property 
of the corporation, it is argued, and not 
| on the “carrying on or doing of business.” 
The question, whether the mere holding of 


stitutes doing business, should be finally 
and definitely settled by an authoritative 
decision of the supreme court, the peti- 
tion concludes, 

In Nos. 514 and 515, the petitions point 
out that the Indianola Coal Company did 


| 


selling coal during the taxable periods in- 
volved but that it merely held title to 
certain undeveloped coal lands. The en- 
tire capital stock of this corporation is 
held by the Harmar Coal Company, the 
| petitioner in No, 513, whose capital stock 
| 1s, in turn, held by the Bessemer Coal & 
| Coke Company. 
In Nos. 516 and 517, the petition de- 
| Clares that throughout the taxable years 
|in question the petitioner owned all of 
| the capital stock of the Harmar Coal 
| Company, which company held 400 acres 
of undeveloped coal lands, and which 
ON, LLY GY 
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| Ohio s Truck Regulations 
Draw Criticism of Indiana 





| 





sion of the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 
|the Third Circuit is in hopeless discord | 


property for future sale at a profit con- | 


|not engage in the business of mining or | 


The petitioner contends the claimant 
provoked the assault by the use of words. 
The commission found that such fact was 
immaterial. We cannot say under the 
law that words alone will be justification 
for an assault. 5 C. J. 756. 


The petitioner contends that there was 
a cessation in the assault; that the claim- 
ant was ejected from the house where 
the difficulty occurred, and that he re- 
commenced the fight and is, therefore, 
the aggressor. 


The commission found that whether 
claimant recommenced the fight was im- 
material to sustain the award. We must 
indulge the presumption that there was 
never an end to the assault prior to the 
time that the injury was inflicted and 
the finding of the commission that the 
claimant was not the aggressor, but that 
his coworker was, supports this view. A 
review of the record justifies that finding. 
We cannot sustain the finding that ces- 
sation of hostilities was immaterial, but’ 
can sustain the award only, upon the 
recording and finding that all‘times the 
coworker was the aggressor. 


The respondent complains that the 
award is inadequate to compensation for 
disfigurement, but no cross-petition has 
been filed by him. The award is within 
the terms of section 7290, C. O. S. 1921, 


figurement, and our conclusion is that the 
amount awarded must be sustained un- 





State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Dec. 18. 

The authorities of the State of Ohio 

have been informed that, unless some- 

thing is done to eliminate the unfair dis- 

crimination now being practiced by that 

State against drivers of Indiana trucks, 

reprisals will be sought, according to 
Otto G. Fifield, secretary of State. 


In Ohio, Mr. Fifield pointed out, there 
have been many recent arrests of drivers 
of Indiana trucks who violate the Ohio 
law limiting total width to 90 inches. 
The Indiana law permits trucks to travel 
the highways with a maximum width of 
96 inches, and some Indiana manu- 
facturers make a large number of trucks 
in widths exceeding 90 inches. 


square inch of tire space, is less drastic 
than that of Indiana, and reprisals will 





Mr. Fifield said, 


The Ohio law relative to weight per | eral Robert Lee Bobbitt. 


be sought on that basis, if Ohio continues 
to refuse to compromise in the matter, 


der the discretion and judgment of the 
commission. 


Award sustained. 


Mason, C. J.; Lester, V. C. J.; HUNT, 
HEFNER, CULLISON, SWINDALL, ANDREWS, 
JJ.—Concur. 


CuaRK, J.—Absent—Not participating. 


Right of Texas to Tax Cities 
For Gasoline to Be Tested 





State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 18. 


The City of Fort Worth will test the 
right of the State of Texas to impose the 
gasoline tax upon Texas cities, according 


Representative 
George Kemble has notified the attorney 
general that the city will import a tank 


as to the amount recoverable for dis- | 


at all times for their goods. 

(10) Some of the plaintiffs sell goods 
on credit and deliver goods so sold to the 
homes of the customer. Others, and by 
far the greater number, sell for cash 
only and the purchasers carry the goods 
from the place of sale. 

(11) There are persons, firms, corpo- 
rations or associations operating one 
store or mercantile establishment within 
this State, and sell some goeds like or 
similar to those sold by some of the 
plaintiffs, which conduct their business 
under what is known as “cash and carry” 
system. 


Majority of Stores 
Are Not Subject to Levy 


North Carolina are so-called 
unit” stores and, as such, are not taxed 
under said section 162. 


to the tax levied under said section 162; 


ing to have separate stores upon 
rate floors or in separate parts 0 


floor, 


in the same or adjoining, 
buildings under the same general super 
vision or management, and all such de 
concern, 


organizations through which-single uni 


to an oral statement by Attorney Gen-| stores can purchase merchandise; that 
single unit stores may buy through such 


organizations or through other coopera 
tive agencies; and that single unit store 





| 
| 


of gasoline from Oklahoma, and the 
right of the State to tax the sale will be 
made the basis of the suit, it was stated. 


can in these and other ways get some o 
the advantages of quantity purchases. 
(15) While it is sometimes done, ye 


(12) That the great majority of mer- 
cantile establishments in the State of 
“single 


(13) That there are in the State of 
North Carolina large department stores 
operating upon a'single unit basis, which 
said department stores are not subject 


that the volume of business done by some 
of these department stores is very much 
in excess of the volume of business done , 
by any one of the stores operated by the | 
plaintiffs; that these department stores 
are in reality combinations of a number | 
of different kinds of stores. the general 
practice of such department stores be- 

sons 
f th 
store building or in adjacent, connected 
buildings, such as a book store on one 
floor, a chinaware store upon another 
floor, a furniture store upon another 
a men’s furnishing department 
upon another floor, a ladies’ ready-to- 
wear department upon another floor, and 
so forth; that the practice of these de- 
partment stores. is to operate all of the 
so-called departments or stores located 
connected 


partments are usually owned by the same 


(14) That there are large purchasing 








it is not a characteristic of stores taxable 
under the terms of said section 162 to 
transfer goods from one store to another; 
on the contrary, many, if not most, of 
such stores\do not do so because the same 
is violative of the principles of good 
merchandising; and the expense thereof 
Lis prohibitive. 

(16) That the plaintiff, Milner Stores 
Company, is a corporation, incorporated 
under the laws of the State of North 
Carolina, with its principal place of busi- 
ness in the City of Raleigh. 

(17) That Milner Stores Company is 
engaged in operating 20 general grocery 
stores in the State of North Carolina, 
known as ““Piggly Wiggly Stores,” 8 
stores being in Raleigh, 3 in Durham and 
9 in Charlotte. 


(18) That the business engaged in by 
each of the stores of Milner Stores Com- 
pany is a general grocery business, 


Some Distinction Found 
Between Businesses 


(19) Every person, firm or corpora- 
tion engaged in the business of operating 
or maintaining in this State, under the 
same general management, supervision, 
or ownership, two pr more stores or 
mercantile establishments where mer- 
chandise is sold or offered for sale at re- 
tail, is subject to the tax imposed by 
section 162 of the revenue act of 1929, 
The act is uniform for it acts alike on 
all similarly situated and if there be any 
discrimination, it is based upon a rea- 
sonable distinction in principle. The 
privilege of operating two or more stores 
is not precisely the same as the privilege 
of operating one store. The business 
taxed by the act differs from the ordi- 
nary business of operating or maintain- 
ing one store or mercantile establish- 
ment, where merchandise is sold or 
offered for sale at retail in substantial 
ways, e. g., in the number of places of 
doing business—locating stores at points 
of vantage whereby the chance of catch- 
ing trade is increased, and securing cus- 
tomers throughout extensive territory by 
means of a chain of retail stores under 
the same control, which cannot be. so 
fully done by, one store; the chain sys- 
tem enables one link to help another; 
waste is eliminated and expense is re- 
duced; spreading out offers greater op- 
portunity for making more profit out of 
same capital invested; and in all rea- 
sonable probability, a merchant with two 
or more stores will conduct a much 
greater business than a merchant with 
one store, although the same amount of 
capital be employed; this is the reason 
for operationg more than one store; the 
legislature has exercised its discretion in 
the classification and there is ample rea- 
son for making the tax bear some practi- 
cal relation to the privilege exercised. 
This particular act does not tax the privi- 
lege of operating one store, but every one 
operating a store is, in fact, taxed by this 
act or some other, 

(20) The business conducted by the 
plaintiffs is generally what is known as 
a “cash and carry business”—that is, 
usually they do not charge or deliver 
goods sold by them, whereas, the ordi- 
nary mercantile establishments do both— 
charge and deliver goods sold by them. 
(21) Plaintiffs, and each of them, de- 
velop for their businesses a centralized 
and highly specialized organization which 
looks after and controls the business of 
each unit in the whole chain system. 
This different method of conducting busi- 
ness by plaintiffs, and each of them, gives 
them advantage over those stores or 
mercantile establishments not within the 
awe status described by said section 


(22) For each unit in the chain store 
system the central organization main- 
tains an accounting system. ‘This pro- 
motes efficiency in the management of 
the different stores, and such an organi- 
zation has superior advantages in stand- 
ardizing and rearranging their systems 
of accounting so as to perfect them and 
to show the state and condition of the 
when business and that of each single 
unit. 

(23) Plaintiffs usually, through their 
central organization, develop a system 
and method of displaying their goods 
which makes their stores particularly at- 
tractive to the general public. Methods 
and improvements developed’in a single 
store of the chain can be passed on and 
utilized by all stores within the system, 
thus giving to all the chain the benefits 
of such improvements, which benefits 
cannot be obtained by stores not within 
the taxable status described by said sec- 
tion 162. Such chain store organizations 
usually have specialized men arranging 
for such display. ! 
































Central Organization 
Purchases All Goods 


(24) The central organization pur- 
chases the goods or makes arrangements 
for such purchases for all the stores 
within the system. The goods are then 
ordered out or distributed to the units 
within the system as they may be de- 
sired. In a large number of cases the 
central organization makes purchases di- 
rect from the manufacturer. This 
method of purchasing gives the organiza- 
tion within the taxable status described 
by section 162 a huge buying power. 
As a consequence, plaintiffs, and each of 
them, are able to purchase goods in large 
quantities, at cheaper prices or at greater 
trade discounts than the persons, firms, 
corporations or associations not within 
the taxable status defined and described 
in said section 162. 

(25) Plaintiffs, and each of them, han- 
dle and sell ordinarily a large volume of 
convenience, staple or standardized’ goods, 
wares or merchandise. Unless the goods 
are of this character, so that they may be 
quickly disposed of, such organizations 
usually withdraw them from their line 


of goods. A very marked difference be- 
tnenn the business of plaintiffs and 





at of stores or mercantile establish- 
ments not so taxed is that of the different 





(Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 
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Communications 


Development of Radio Communication 


Has Only Begun, Says RCA Executive 





Greater Efficiency 
In Service Forecast 





Four New Lines to Foreign 
Nations Soon to Be Placed 
In Operation - 


“Those actively engaged in radio com- 
munications believe that the job is only 
just begun,” said William A. Winter- 
bottom, vice president of RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc., in testimony, Dec. 17, be- 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr, Winterbottom appeared in connec- 
tion with hearings on the Couzerg bill 
(S. 6) for the creation of a permanent 
commission on communications. A sum- 
mary of his statement was published in 
the issue of Dec. 18. The full text | 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman: My name is William 
A. Winterbottom. I am vice president of 
the communications subsidiary of the; 
Radio Corporation of America, organized | 
during the present year, known as RCA 
Communications, Inc. My experience has 
been devoted entirely to the international | 
communication business, and I shall be; 
very glad to aid your inquiry in its 
phases related to communications to the 
best of my ability. 


First Radio Communication 


Ten years ago a handful of young men 
under my immediate supervision inaugu- 
rated our first commercial trans-Atlantic 
radio communication service. The United 


+ 


——_-—_-+ 
munications believe that the job is only | 
just begun. Something more rapid, 
more efficient, and less expensive must 
be produced. You have been told some- 
thing of facsimile transmission during 
the last few days. This new method 
promises some day to completely revolu- 
tionize the art of record communication. 
The RCA has spent over $1,000,000 on 
facsimile development, and must keep on 
spending, because the present stage of 
development promises so much for the 
future. I have seen facsimile inventors 
in England, Germany and France all 
busily working on the solution of this 
one problem. It is another international 
race to commercially solve a great se- 
cret.” We hope the honors will ultimately 
be awarded to American genius. I sub- | 
mit for your inspection samples of ‘re- 
cent facsimile work done by RCA Com- 
munications, Inc. It may be interesting 
to learn that last month a facsimile serv- 
ice was inaugurated between Germany | 
and Argentina using German apparatus, 


Limited Number 
Of Channels Available 


May I now describe the wave length | 
situation, not in technical language, for 
I am not an engineer, but as it has oc- 
curred to me during the last few years. 
Wave lengths 10 years ago were not nu- 
merous because radio engineers had not 
discovered how to make extensive use 
of them. Every few years additional 
research has lengthened the spectrum of 
usable wave lengths, and at the same 
time transmitting stations were designed 
which stayed more or less fixed on the 
wave length or frequency assigned to 
them. The wave lengths now in use 
have been made available by scientific 








States and Great Britain were thus 
linked together by a new medium of com- 
munication. The initial services, ineffi- 
cient when begun in 1920, were brought | 
to a commercial standard in 1921, when | 
receiving inventions founds necessary to 
the art were acquired. 

Other countries were added to the sys- 
tem as rapidly as equipment could be 
manufactured, and men trained to carry 
on this type of public service, Today, RCA 
Communications, Inc., has trained and 
employs 1,100 men exclusively engaged 
in international communications, and has 
an annual pay roll of almost $2,600,000. 


The leading nations of the world) 


entered upon a race for supremacy in 
world radio communications. The race 
has been swift, and the official world 
radio map, which I would like the Com- 
mittee to examine, clearly indicates the 
great importance of this new communica- 
tion facility. No foreign radio service 
compares in completeness with our own, 
but the recent merging of radio and cable 
systems abroad has created an entirely 
new situation which, in my opinion, can 
only be countered by a similar reorgani- 


zation of communications in our own} 


research the world over. The channels 
resulting from this research therefore 
belong to the people of the world and 
scientific research is continuing to make 
more wave lengths available and useful, 

The picture in my mind somewhat re- 
sembles an international auditorium of 
the ether. In this international au- 
ditorium there are at the moment a 
rather limited number of seats. Un- 
fortunately, there is no advance booking 
office. All seats were opén and available 
to all nationalities. Early comers nat- 
urally selected the choice seats, and ac- 
tively occupied them. It is not advisable 
to temporarily vacate these seats, other- 
wise a new occupant quickly takes pos- 
session. The United States was an early 
comer and occupied a very substantial 
block of choice seats, but before long | 
the theatre became rather crowded, and 
restless occupants began to disturb one 
another. 

In solving this new problem the radio | 
engineer during the past year has dis- 
covered that by eliminating the arm| 
from these seats, and in other ways, he | 
could make more room.for new occu- 
pants, thereby producing a substantial 





country. 

It has been said that trade follows 
the flag. Actually trade follows com- 
munication and transportation. No com- 


merce laden vessel leaves port unless | 


preceded by many exchanges of inter- 
national communications. No foreign 
trade or commerce can be effectively 


lengths. 


number of additional seats or new wave 


During the same time other groups 
of radio engineers have found undis- 
covered balconies, in this auditorium in 
the range of. wave lengths from 1 to 
5 meters, which in the near future will 
undoubtedly provide much more accom- 


| 


stimulated and created when foreign com-| Modation or many more wave lengths 
munication system are relied upon and | than were previously thought possible. 


foreign ships utilized to carry our ex- 
port and import products. Our foreign 
transportation has been encouraged and 
developed. Our foreign communications 
should not be neglected. 

Ten years ago the United States had 
direct communication by cable with re- 
atively few countries. In Europe our 
®-ables touched Britain and France only. 
To reach any other country on the other 
side of the Atlantic our business com- 
munications necessarily~ paid financial 
tribute to Great Britain or France, and 
continued to their many destinations over 
foreign controled telegraph lines. 


Vast Network Flung 
Around the Globe 


Today, in addition to some increased 
cable facilities, RCA has flung a vast 
direct network of communication chan- 
nels all over the world to the 30 most 
important countries with which we con- 
duct the bulk of our foreign trade. The 
list of countries now communicating by 
radio with the United States may be 
illuminating. They are: 

Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Po- 
land, Spain, Portugal Syria, Turkey, 
Liberia, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia. Dutch Guiana, Dutch 
West Indies (Curacao), Costa _ Rica, 
Brazil, Argentina, Hawaii, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Java, French Indo-China, China, 
Fiji, Australia (via Montreal). 

New services to be opened during 1930 
are: Russia, Czechoslovakia, Chile, 
northern China. 

As in all pioneering efforts, many of 
these services are operated at a loss, 
but we have every confidence that direct 
communication will encourage the more 
rapid growth of foreign trade, and ul- 
timately produce a profitable communica- 
tion service. 

Those actively engaged in radio com- 


Applications Granted 
By Radio Commission 


Special Authorization for Serv- 








ice Is Given Station at Syracuse | Gyide Book Made 





Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in seven cases involving broad- 
casting stations were made public as fol- 
lows Dec. 16: ‘ 

Applications granted: 

The Onondaga Company, 


(WFBL).—S ; 
quency 1,490 ke., 1 kw. power, full time until 
3 a. m., 


with WMAK, 750 watts. 

General Broadcasting System, Astoria, 
I.—Changed from 1,180 ke., ltd. time, to 600 
ke. sharing time with WCAC at Storss, 
Conn, (Conn, Agr. College). This change is. 


Thus the radio engineer is producing 
more and more channels for the Federal 
Radio Commission and similar agencies 
of other governments to award in all 
fields of radio communication. The efforts 
of the radio engineers of the various or- 
ganizations in increasing the number of 
available wave lengths have not more} 
than kept pace with the needs of their 
organizations for new services. 

American communication companies 
are highly efficient, and have been quite 
successful in competition with foreign 
communication companies. They have 
contributed by far the major technical 
advances in the art of communication— | 
wire, cable and radio—during the past 
decade. The great foreign communica- | 
tion companies have now acknowledged | 
American supremacy and leadership, To | 
offset our technical advantage the ma- 
jority, during the past year, have entered 
combines or mergers, the better to com- 
bat our world progress. 

You have already heard much about 
the British $500,000,000 cable and radio 
merger. It is a perfect monopoly. A 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce has already filed with your 
Committee the details of the British 
merger. However, I would like to quote 
from recent British official publications, 
several pertinent paragraphs. We now 
find that the postmaster general of Great 
Britain considers radio and cable serv- 
ices perfectly supplementary and quite 
suitable for international communication 
without consulting the wishes of the 
sender. 

On page 102 of the last issue of the 
British Post Office Guide we read: 

“Several post office wireless services 
have been instituted side by side with 
the cable services. The postmaster gen- 
eral gives notice that for all telegrams 
intended for Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 
Poland, or Rumania, or for any other 
country to which a wireless service at 
the same rates as the cable service may 
be introduced, he reserves the right to 
use at his discretion, to the best ad- 
vantage, either the cable or the wireless 
service, except in cases where the sender 
has marked the original message ‘via 
wire’ or ‘via wireless,’ or with the name 
of a specified route.” 











For Sending Cables 

On page 749 of the same guide book we 
find instructions for routing telegrams 
from Great Britain to the United States, 
together with the tariff. We read under 








Syracuse, N. Y.| the heading of routes: “The sender need 
cial authorization to use fre- | not specify a route.” 


And there follows a table of six dis- 


E. S. T., Jan. 1, 1930, in addition to | tinctive routes for communication with 
present assignment on 900 ke, sharing time |the United States. 


L. ta 


The order of this 
ble is as follows: 

Route 1. Via Imperial. This is a cable 
route, British owned, terminating in Nova 
Scotia and continuing into the United 


made on an experimental basis,and is sub- | States over land lines. 


ject to recall without a hearing during the 
license period, 
WGBS. is.given the same power—500 watts, 
while the power of WCAC was changed from 
250 watts during day to 500 watts. 

Marshall Elec. Co., Marshalltown, Iowa.— 
Given one-half time on 1,200 ke., with 100 
watts. 

Cc. E. Twiss & F. H. McCanh, Sandpoint, 
Idaho,—-License granted to operate on 1,420 
ke., 100 watts, unitd. time. 

Chas. J. Black, Gadsden, Ala.— Voluntary 
assignment of license approved to Gadsden 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga.—Granted C, P. 
foy new station at Rome, Ga., to operate on 
1,370 ke., 100 watts, 


Route 2. Via Empiradio. This is the 


Under the new assignment, | British owned direct radio route between 


London and Montreal, continuing into 
the United States by land lines. 

Route 3. Via Marconi. This is the di- 
rect London-New.York radio route oper- 
ated in cooperation with RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc. 

Route 4. Via PQ. This is the cable 
route of the French Cable Company be- 
tween London and New York. 

Route 5. Via Western Union. This 
is the cable system of the Western Union 
terminating at New York. 

Route 6. Via Commercial. This is the 





Improved Methods 


In Television Sought 





Experiments Conducted by For- 
eign and Domestic Wire- 
less Concerns 





cable system of the Commercial Cable 
Company terminating at New York. 

After the transfer of the Post Office 
communication services to the British 
merger company took place, a supple- 
mentary circular was issued by the gov- 
ernment, which states: 

“No alteration is involved in the classes 
of telegrams and rates shown in the Post 
Office Guide. The existing route indi- 
cations will also for the present remain 
unchanged.” 

In the same circular we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“Members of the public who experience 
difficulty in understanding the precise ef- 


| fect of the transfer should be informed 


that telegrams via Imperial and via Em- 
piradio will continue to be accepted at 
post offices and will be handed over to 
the merger company at-a convenient 
point; that the company is essentially 
British, and British control is secured 
under its articles of association and the 
arrangement it has entered into with the 
government, and that under the new ar- 
rangement the public may fully rely 
upon the continued efficiency and secrecy 
of the services.” 


Government Blesses 


Communication Merger 


‘In this manner the British government 
gives its blessing to the new British 
communications merger. 

And now may I quote from the circu- 
lar issued upon the merger of the French 
cable and radio companies? 

“The merging of the two sysems has 
resulted in,a reduction of the transmit- 
ting time, and an increase in safety and 
accuracy. On the one hand the most 
modern systems (directional short 
waves) permit a maximum speed un- 
heard of so far. On the other hand with 
the cables we have the advantage ‘of 
supplementing the service in case of tem- 
porary inefficiency of the radio during 
short periods of atmospheric interfer- 
ence. By means of the close combina- 
tion of the two companies, the associa- 
tion of their technical facilities, the pub- 


lic is assured, when confining their traf- | 


fic to the French route that the choice of 
the two types of service will be made 
by an organization common to the two 
systems, and with the only thought in 
mind to assure the transmission of such 
traffic in the best possible way.” One 
may well wonder how American commu- 
nication companies competing for busi- 
ness in France are likely to fare in the 
face of the French merger company’s 
obvious new advantages.” 

The Italian merger took place some 
time ago, and the German merger will 
be completed early in 1930. 

So we find that Great Britain, France, 


Italy, and Germany have reached the} 


same conclusions that in international 
communications, private operation is 
preferable to government operation, and 
that competition between rival compa- 
nies of the same nationality is no longer 
economically justifiablé, or technically 
desirable.’ 

America’s position in the field of inter- 
national communication was, never so 
strong as it is today. Our duty now is 
to keep it so. 

Some questions have been asked about 
the ability of a communications commis- 
sion to regulate the practices and tariffs 
of American communication companies 
engaged in international communications. 
These questions are but natural, for the 
United States is not yet a signatory to 
the international telegraph convention. 
Ever since the first international tele- 
graph convention was held in St. Peters- 
burg between July 10 and July 2, 1875, 
the governments of the world controlling 
international communication systems 
have experiencd no difficulties in regu- 
lating and adjusting international tele- 
graph tariffs. 

Article 10 of this convention, written 
55 years ago, indicates how international 
tariffs are formed and modified. The 
article reads: 

“The high contracting parties declare 
that they adopt the following basis for 
the formation of international tariffs. 
The rate-applicable to all messages ex- 
changed by the same route between two 
offices of any two of the contracting 
states shall be uniform. A _ state in 
Europe may, however} be subdivided for 
the purpose of applying the uniform rate 
into not more than two large territorial 
divisions. The amount of the rate is 
made up state by state by agreement be- 
tween the terminal and intermediate 
governments. The rates of charge ap- 
plicable to messages exchanged between 
the contracting states may be modified 
at any time by common agreement. The 
franc is the monetary unit used in the 
composition of international tariffs.” 

Article 13 deals with the subject of 
regulation and says: 


Regulations to Be Fixed 
By States Involved 


“The provisions of the present conven- 
tion are completed by regulations which 
may be amended at any time by com-’ 
mon agreement between the administra- 
tions of the contracting States.” 

Article 15 reads: 

“The tariffs and regulations provided 
for by articles 10 and 13 are annexed to 
the present convention. They have the 
same validity, and: come into force at the 
same time as the convention.” 

Revisions of these regulations and 
tariffs occur periodically, the last being 
in Paris in 1925, the next being sched- 
uled for 1932 at Madrid. The 1925 Paris 
convention and regulations which came 
into force Nov. 1, 1926, were signed by 
the accredited representatives of 70 gov- 
ernments. : 

In conclusion, I should like to endorse 
the purpose of the proposed bill to pro- 
vide for the regulation of the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by wire or wireless. 
Some of its features have long since 
been adopted by the international com- 
munications companies, and they have 
been found most helpful. While the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tions have been of much assistance to 
the railroads, the same regulations are 
hardly tnely to fit equally well upon 
international communications. 

Perhaps I might be permitted to re- 
spectfully suggest that much useful ma- 
terial may be found in the present inter- 


\ 
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Is Held to Be Valid by 
North Carolina Court’ 


Distinction Between Types, 
| Of Establishments Found | 
To Be Adequate Basis for| 
Separate Levy 








[Continued from Page 10.] 
types of goods usually and ordinarily 
handled by the two difterent classes of 
| businesses. 


(26) The activities of plaintiffs, and 
each of them, are directed toward a 
| quick turn-over of goods. In a number 
of these organizations the turn-over will 
reach one in every two or three months. 
Goods can be transferred from one store 
to another, so that if unsalable at one 
place, they can be sent to the place where 
there is demand for‘them. These facili- 
ties are not possessed by the stores and 
mercantile establishments not within the 
taxable status defined and described in 
said section 162, and differentiates the 
two businesses, 


(27) Good-will is the disposition of a 
pleased customer to return to the store 
where he is well treated and purchase 
goods at cheap or reasonable prices. The 
chain store system enables plaintiffs, and 
each of them, to acquire a tremendous ad- 
vantage in the establishment of a good- 





will over those stores and mercantile es- 
tablishments not within the taxable 
status as described and defined in sec- 
tion 162. The good-will thus acquired 
with respect to the latter is greatly less 
extensive. Such good-will is established 
and increased by the uniform display, the 
wares at cheaper prices, and this good- 
will extends from one store to the others 
within the system. 


| (28) By reason of these differences 
and the dissimilar methods of handling 
business, plaintiffs are able to buy goods 
at lower prices and sell them cheaper 
than the stores and mercantile establish- 
ments not within the classification, and 
thus have different and enlarged facili- 
ties for profits. 


(29) Year by year there has been a 
tremendous increase in the volume of 
business conducted by chain stores of the 
| type of plaintiffs. They are constantly 
| taking over business in various cities and | 
towns and driving the single unit stores 
out of business, This is because of the 
| growing inability of single unit stores to | 
| compete with the chain stores, because 
such chain stores have the tremendous 
advantage hereinbefore described. The 
| tendency of the chain store system is to 
monopolize the particular businesses in 
which they are engaged, and to concen- 
trate power and business in the hands 
of a few. 


(30) It is, therefore, found that the 
classification of plaintiff’s business for 
the purpose of the license, privilege or 
occupation tax imposed by said section 
162, chapter 345, Public Laws of 1929, is 
neither arbitrary nor unreasonable, is 
not violative of the State or Federal 
Constitution, but that said license, privi- 
| lege or occupation tax is imposed by uni- 
jform rule, does not deprive plaintiffs of 
their property without due process of 








law or deny them the equal protection of | 
the law. | 


For Homes Urged as Aid to Business 





Total of $24,000,000,000 
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the purchase of building materials and 
supplies. 

“Tt is estimated there is potentially 
$24,000,000,000 worth of modernizing 
work to be done, and it is contemplated 
that $2,000,000,000 worth, or one-twelfth 
of the total, will be done in 1930.” 


An authorized summary of Mr. Hud- 
son’s address follows in full text: 


There has been a decline in building 
the past year. The cumulative value of 
contracts awarded during the first 10 
months of 1929 was $5,064,180,000 as 
against a total’ of $5,731,948,000 in 192° 
This is a 12 per cent decrease. However, 
the total thus far for 1929 is only 5% 
per cent less than in either 1927 or 1926. 


If construction were to continue to de- 
cline at this rate, you would indeed have 
cause to worry, but indications are that 
conditions will get better, rather than 
worse, through 1930. 


Increase Expected 
In Construction Work 


The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land says “the shift in the credit situa- 
tion, with lower interest rates, should 
help industries dependent on long term 
financing,” and names the construction in- 
dustry as a beneficiary of the upward 
trend in bond prices. 

This same view is held by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York City. 

At the meeting of American business 
leaders and executives, at the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, on 
Dec. 5, nearly every one emphasized the 
importance of construction as a stabiliz- 
ing force; and you know the vast amount 
of work projected by the Federal, State, 
and municipal governments, the rail- 
roads, public utilities, etc. 

You are well aware of President 
Hoover’s deep interest in the construc- 
tion industry, as evidenced in his recent 
recommendations for a nation-wide pub- 
lic works program. You know of the 
response of the Federal authorities, the 
governors of the several States, also 
county and municipal authorities. 


However, it cannot be expected that 


i; this program will automatically go into 


effect, nor should you look to any single 
individual, organization, or agency to 
carry the whole burden of maintaining a 
steady volume of construction through 
1930. The job is so large there is a 
chance for everyone who wishes to do so 
to cooperate in it; and I know of no 


' group that is more vitally concerned than 


the 26,000 or more building 
dealers in the’ United States. 
A nation-wide result is only the sum 
total of the results obtained in each town, 
city, county and State in the Nation. 
Your problem thus boils down to finding 


supply 


‘out the opportunities for construction in 


your respective communities, and then 


| mobilizing all local interests and local re- 
| sources to translate those opportunities 


into actual work, i. e., the employment 


of labor—and the purchase of building | 


material, supplies, and equipment then 
will follow. 





power houses, grain elevators, cold stor- 
age warehouses, etc. 

That there will be considerable work | 
of this kind is forecast in the proposed | 
expenditures of the Federal and State 
governments, many of our cities and 
towns, our principal railroads, and in- 
dustrial organizations. Your job is to 
watch for the awards for this work in 
|your respective territories and be dili- 
gent in your efforts to get the orders 
for the materials that will be used in 
these jobs. | 

In the residential end of the construc- | 
| tion industry, there are several encour- | 
jaging prospects. j 
First is the modernization program | 
' projected by the Home Modernizing Bu- | 
|reau. This bureau was organized in| 
| April, 1928, with Walter J. Kohler, now 
|governor of Wisconsin, as its first presi- 
|dent. Some 47 associations in the con- 
struction field are represented in this 
bureau. It is estimated that in 1929, 
modernizing of existing structures 
|brought upward of $500,000,000 to the | 
jbuilding industry, and a large part of | 
this sum represented the purchase of 
building materials and supplies. 

It is estimated there is potentially $24,- 
000,000,000 worth of modernizing work 
to be done, and it is contemplated that 
| $2,000,000,000 worth, or 1/12th of this 
total, will be done in 1930. 

The 20,000,000 one and two family 
houses in the United States average 13 
years of age, even though many new 
houses have been built since the war. 
Out of this 20,000,000 it is said 12,000,- 
000 need modernizing. Kitchens, stair- 
cases, cellars, roofs, plastering, etc., 
need repairs. Added rooms in cellar or 
attic, added porches and sun parlors 
could be used to advantage, 


Suggestions Are Offered 
For Making Improvements 


Many an old woodshed or small barn 
back of the house could be torn out and 
a modern two-car garage built in. its 
place. If the owner doesn’t have two 
cars, he probably can rent the extra 
|stall to some neighbor who now parks 
his car on the street all night, to the 
detriment of the car and to traffic safety. 

Twelve million persons living in cities 
of 10,000 or more have no bathrooms. 
More than a nillion homes within cen- 
tral-station areas are not wired for elec- 
tricity. Of the millions of houses that 
are wired, it is estimated that three out 
of four are already obsolete, judged | 
from present-day standards of design | 
and construction. 

Therefore, there is in this program of 
modernization a large opportunity for | 
material sales in 1930. Some new homes | 
also will be built in 1930; probably not | 
as Many as in 1928, but at least as many 
as in 1929. This forecast is based on 
my firm belief that business will be 
fairly good after the first quarter of 
1930; that industrial employment will 
be steady and wages will stay at pres- 
jent levels; and that people, as soon as 
they get over their present fears and 
doubts, will go on with their plans and 


| 
| 
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YEARLY 


| due to the death 
the banks insure, under the group “plan,-: 


It is, therefore, hereupon, a Broadly speaking, construction divides 
. ; {into two major classes, viz., engineering 
Considered, Ordered and Adjudged /and residential. 
by the court that the statute complained| Under “engineering” comes practically 
| of, section 162 of the revenue act, chapter | all commercial building, public works, 
; 345, Public Laws of North Carolina of | such as public buildings, streets, roads, 
1929, is constitutional and valid; that|sewers, water works, dams, river and 


day and recover his costs, to be taxed by | 
the clerk of this court. 


plaintiffs take nothing by their actions, ! harbor improvements, railroad construc- | 
|and that the defendant go hence without | tion and bridges, and all industrial con- | 


struction that calls for the work of an 
engineer, such as factory buildings, 








Decline in Wholesale Prices for Month | 
Reported by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Decreases in November Are Shown for Foods, Farm and 
Textile Products and Fuel and Lighting Materials 
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by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the, 
United States Department of Labor. The 
Bureau’s weighted index number with 
prices’in 1926 as 100, stands at 94.4 for 
November compared with 96.3 for Octo- 
ber, a decrease of nearly 2 per cent. 
Compared with November, 1928, with an 
index number of 96.7, a decrease of 21-3 
per cent is shown. Based on these figures, 
the purchasing power of the dollar in 
November was 105.9 compared with 100.0 
in the year 1926. 


Farm products again showed a pro- 
nounced price decline, due to decreases 
for grains, cattle, hogs, sheep and lambs, 
poultry, cotton, oranges, lemons, flaxseed, 
hay, onions, potatoes, and wool. Eggs, 
on the other hand, continued steeply 
upward. 

Amon? foods there were decreases re- 
ported for butter, fresh and cured meats, 
lard, corn meal, coffee, and sugar. The 
decrease in the group as a whole was 
21-3 per cent. 

Hides and skins declined sharply from 
October prices, while leather declined 
somewhat. Boots and shoes showed no 

| change, with other leather goods slightly 
lower. 

Prices of cotton goods averaged lower 
than in the preceding month, as did also 
raw silk, worsted yarn, burlap, manila 
hemp, jute and Mexican sisal. 

Fuel and lighting materials were 
mostly stationary in price, with ad- 
| vances in refined fuel oil offset by declines 
in gasoline. 

In the group of metals and metal prod- 
ucts there were slight price declines in 
steel plate, scrap, and sheets, also in pig 
lead, lead pipe, bar silver, pig tin and 
slab zinc. The composite price of au- 
tomobiles also was somewhat lower than 
in October, 

Among building materials lumber and 
paint materials declined, while portland 
cement advanced slightly. Practically 
no change was reported for brick, struc- 
tural steel and other building materials. 

Chemicals and drugs as a whole showed 
a minor decline, . 

No change in the price level was re- 
ported for the group of housefurnishing 
goods. 

In the group of miscellaneous commod- 
ities, there were decreases for cattle 
feed, crude rubber and automobile tires, 
while paper and pulp were stationary. 





| 





NN, ey 
national telegraph regulations which have 
been in existence since 1875, and which 
through regular revision are today sat- 
isfactorily regulating the great bulk of 
the world’s international communication. 


Raw materials, semimanufactured ar- 
ticles, and finished products, considered 
as a whole, ail were cheaper than in 
October. Nonagricultural commodities, 
also, as a group, declined in price. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
October and November was collected, in- 
creases were shown in 51 instances and 





ambitions. 

If you cooperate with friendly con- 
structive suggestions and ideas for build- 
ing the new home or modernizing the old 
one, or putting up that new garage or | 
barn, you undoubtedly will reap the har- | 
vest when good weather comes. | 

Then, too, some will tell you of things | 
they’d like to do if they could get the 


them get it? Surely you and your local 
bankers or building and loan associa- 
tions can work together in a cause as 
worthy as this. The local banker wants 
to see- his money out at interest; prop- 
erty is good security. Helping a good 


decreases in 196 instances. In 303 in- 
stances no change in price was r¢ported. 

Comparing prices in November with 
those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen 
that hides and leather products, textile 
products and fuel and lighting materials 
were considerably lower, and farm prod- 
ucts, foods, and chemicals and drugs 
were somewhat lower. Minor price in- 
creases are shown for metals and metal 
products, housefurnishing goods, and | 
miscellaneous commodities, no change 
being recorded for the group of building 
materials. 


money. Well, why not tell them how 
they can get the money, and maybe help 
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citizen to enhance the value of his prop- 
erty is a good thing for your town, for 
him, and should be for you. 

Our Department of Commerce has is-” 
sued two very helpful booklets—ome on 
“How to Own Your Own Home,” the 


other on “Present Home Financing 
Methods.” 


I omar you get stocks of these book- 
lets and pass them out judiciously to. 
good prospects along with other adver- 
tising material. (They can be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


|D. C. Though they sell for 5 cents. 


each, they can be bought for about half - 
that price if ordered in quantity.) 
Another significant development is 
found in the recent action of a -well- 
known insurance company which is now 
arranging with banks to cover losses 
of borrowe~s. Now 


those to whom they make personal loans. 


The death of the individual will not: 


then endanger or delay collection of the 


loan. The working out of this plan has. 


advantages both to the public and to the 
banks. 

Building materiai dealers might en- 
courage their local banks to take out 
this kind of group insurance as a med&ns 
of making it easier for people to get 
loans to modernize their homes or build - 
new ones. 

All material-producing interests, from 


the cement industry to the shingle manu- . 


facturer, are engaged either in or are. 


contemplating advertising and sales pro- _ 


motion programs, designed to stimulate 
interest in, and purchase of, their prod- 
ucts. As distributors and dealers, it will 
be to your advantage to draw on these 
manufacturers for all the help they can 
give you in marketing their products. 

Now, for a brief review of what can 
be done inside the business, in your own - 
office, storage yards, warehouses, etc. 

First, is @ careful analysis of your 
1929 sales as to profit sources, You ean 
find which classes of materials or lines 
of products which have yielded the best 
profits, 

Careful analysis for profit sources 
should show what combinations of staple 
and specialty lines on which you should 
concentrate through 1930. Studies of 
“Costs of Doing Business” always are 
profitable in the leaks and losses they 
reveal, and the consequent chances to 


| save money. 


Many Dealers Carry 
Too Many Different Lines 


Many dealers make the mistake of 
carrying to0 many different lines of 
goods, too many sizes, dimensions, 
grades, etc. Consequently, the profits on 
the items that sell well are eaten up 
by the carrying charges on those that 
don’t move, 

It will require courage to drop some 
of the items carried heretofore for “‘serv- 
ice sake,” but many wholesalers and re- 
tailers in other lines are demonstrating 
they have such courage. 

We know of one hardware distributor 
who cut out 50 per cent of the items 
he carried a8 stock, 40 per cent of the 
territory he had tried to cover, 30 per 
cent of his accounts, and increased his 
net profits 35 per cent. 

: Our Department of Commerce through 
its Division of Simplified Practice is help- 


ing material producers and distributors * 
to cut out waste in their business through .. 


simplification amd standardization 


. . . of 
building materials and supplies, 


plification of common brick from 44 
sizes to 1; face brick from 75 sizes to 2; 
metal lath from 125 varieties to 29. 
Softwood lumber, hollow building tile, 
roofing slate, builders hardware, asbes- 
tos millboard and paper, steel reinforcing 
bars and splrais, roofing ternes, concrete 
building units, sand-lime brick, sidewalk 
lights, glazed tile and trim, solid section 
steel windows, hollow metal doors, metal 
partitions for toilets and showers—all of 
these commodities have been simplified 
and standardized. 

It will pay you to stock and sell these 
standard sizes, as they have been stand- ' 
ardized on the basis of the sizes im most 
common demand or general use. They 
are the ones for which there is @ con- 
stant call. Let the man who must have 
special sizes, grades, etc., understand he 
carr get them, if he is willing to wait for 
delivery and to pay a price in propor- 
tion to their cost of production; and 
7 times out of 10, he will find he can get 
the results he wants out of stamdard 
sizes already in stock. Selling the -idea 


of simplified standard lines calls for an ° 


intimate knowledge of their advantages. 

Another source of better"net profits 
in 1930 is found in the elimination of 
every kind of waste you find in your 
yards, shops and offices. Close and care- 


ful management, use of labor-saving de- ‘ 


vices, reduction of accident hazards, im- 


—~> ; ° zs : 
Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities | proved illumination, use of electric power 


(1926=100): 
Last column shows purchasing value of 
































1928 1929 1929 Val. ; i 
ii a citation 96.7 96.3 044 105.9 on si to Fg bette Senne ; 
Farm products ....... 101.6 103.9 101.1 98.9 | an er profits for you in - One 
Grains Soe eae te 94.6 99.1 94.9 105.4 | hundred dollars saved each month of the 
Livestock and poultry .. 100.6 98.8 93.7 106.7 | year is 6 per cent net on $20,000 worth . 
Other farm products 104.8 108.9 108.1 92.5 | of new business. 
Foods ee 100.1 101.2 98.8 101 2 — 
Butter, cheese and milk 109.7 106.2 103.7 96.4 Ear 
Whats Poised i's ‘ 108.7 106.7 102.5 97.6 | , bo 
CO” ee 91.0 95.8 94.5 105.8 4 ~ 
Hides and leather products. 115.5 110.5 108.4 92.3 4 ; » 
Hides and skins ........ 130.0 117.9 109.3 91.5| ,% For Your Convenience ~ » 
Leather ts en cal 118.8 114.2 113.3 88.3 |e ' 
Boots and shoes ......... 108.9 106.1 106.1 94.3 \1 
. Other lenther products . 108.4 106.6 106.1 94.3 if “ i 1 
extile products ......... 96.1 92.7 91.5 109.3 | 
Cotton goods 101.2 99.0 98.1 101.9 |¢ Subscription ; 
Silk and rayon ............. 83.7 19.3 77.0 129.9 |! i 
Woolen and worsted goods . 99.9 96.2 95.7 104.5 |! 
Other textile products ..... 85.8 80.0 76.1 131.4! : 
Fuel and lighting .. 84.4 81.7 81.7 122.4 |! a 
Anthracite coal ......... 91.2 91.2 91.2 109.6 ! { 
Bituminous coal . 93.6 92.0 92.0 108.7 ' ' 
Pale oes 84.9 84.4 84.4 118.5 |! Date Sea ae 
Manufactured gas ...... 93.5 93.1 ° : i ! 
Petroleum products ...... 75.5 70.8 70.9 141.0 | Te THE UNutep States Darry, =, 
Metals and metal products . 101.7 103.6 102.3 97.8 | ! 22d and M Streets N. W., ' 
IE a a a 96.1 96.8 96.5 103.6 i 
Nonferrous motale a eee, 97.9 104.2 102.4 97.7 | Washington, 0. ¢ ' 
gricultural implements . 98.8 96.1 96.1 104.1 j 
Automobiles ............. 108.7 109.9 108.0 92.6 || For the enclosed remittance — 
Other metal products .. 96.9 98.6 98.6 101.44 of $15 please enter my sub- 4 
Building materials ..... 96.0 97.8 96.0 104.2 | 5 scription to The United States ,; 
Lumber ....,.... 92.7 96.3 92.4 108.2 | 4 Daily for two years. ' 
a 92.3 90.6 90.5 110.5 | § ! 
CORD os sacaass 94.6 85.6 86.6 115.5 | 4 ait ch eae ' 
IIS TE ed a aa Sa 97.0 97.0 97.0 103.1 | § Se Cer tae =o i 
ee eee nconias 88.2 101.1 97.8 102.2 \4 v ' 
Other building materials ............... 105.7 105.6 105.4 94.9 |} POSILIOD «+6 2 ewe eweeeessrerereeteeees | 
Chemicals and drugs .................05:: 96.0 94.2 94.0 106.4 | i 
Chomloala. .. sissies. oss Prius Ginohennae 102.3 100.4 100.0 100.0 | 4 Firm or | 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals ............. 10.9 70.7 70.6 141.6 | Orgamizathom nc casccsereeeveeteerene 1. 
Vortilizer materials ......::ssecscecccaces 94.1 90.1 89.9 111.2) ’ Bo 
Ronee 97.6 97.4 97.4 02-7|$ ! 
Housefurnishing goods . <saaiea 96.4 97.1 97.1 103.0 | ! ap a : 
Furniture TR ir Ne etn ee 96.3 96.7 96.7 103.4 | 1 Busini one dh 6geeease keen I 
WOPMIROM i cc Sisvaccccevataie 97.1 97.4 97.4 102.7 |* ' 
Miscellaneous . 80.0 81.3 80.1 124.8 |% Street ; 
eNOS. ile ahiheisheceaeSeiik 137.8 130.4 124.1 80.6 |! AGATOMD sven waccccccsssinetieesene ; ; 
RT ei te 88.8 87.9 87.9 113.8 |! t 
WN Posh sah iwncies Sa 37.9 40.7 34.5 289.9 | City and i 
Automobile tires ......°, a 58.1 55.1 55.0 181.8 |} Bald v-secmwcceccvesseisesssocase 1 
Other miscellaneous .................:. 98.5 108.4 108.6 92.1 \5 ) 
Raw materials Tee: ene cka ch ae ccin., | oe 97.1 94.8 105.5 | 9 3 
Semimanufactured articles ..............- 96.9 97.9 95.6 104.6| \. (No ettra charge for postage ‘ 
Pinished producté .....:.<:..¢ccssecc..ce 972 95.8 94.2 106.2 ‘\y anywhere in the world) 7 
Nonagricultural commodities ... 95.4 94.3 92.6 108.0 XN 111 al 
XN * 


* Data not yet available. 


the dollar in November, 1929. 
Nov. Oct. ov. 


instead of man-power, use of brain- © 
power instead of hand-power, more leg ° 
| work and less sitting at the desk—all of ° 
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Typical examples are found in the sim- . 
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Must Be Maintained 
Self-interest Is Declared Some- 


times to Be Short- 
sighted 








[Continued from Page 1.] He 
existence if the thing that does exist 
had not existed and does not exist. 

One Test of Value 


“This is, nevertheless,”’ said Mr. Lewis, | 


“tone of the tests of value which has ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States.” 

The chairman had reference to the 


high court’s ruling in the St. Louis &| 


O’Fallon excess earnings recapture case. 

Commissioner Lewis detailed what 
would happen if the restraining hand of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was lifted from the railroads of the 
country. 

The full text of Chairman Lewis’ ad- 
dress follows: 

It is a very great pleasure to come 


to Chicago to meet with you gentlemen. | 
In this setting I approach the somewhat | 


trite subject assigned to me, “The Func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission,” with rather more than ordinary | 


interest. I was reared on the sidewalks 
of Chicago — many of them the old 
wooden sidewalks. When I became a 
citizen of Chicago, more than 50 years 
ago—that is, in about 1878 or 1879—we 
were a community of about 400,000 souls, 


squatted on the debris left in the wake | 


of the historic kick of Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow. We were not yet 50 years old. I 
recall the view from the window of our 
home at 177 Monroe Street. Across the 
street a fire department salvage brigade; 
and beyond block of brickbats. Down 
there where the Board of Trade now 
stands was a squat bulding surmounted 
by a tank-like structure. 
temporary city hall, on the site of the 
old Rookery. In that tank-like cap was 
the city library. 
was the Harrison Street school, 
standing, where I began a limited edu- 
cation. Then we moved over to 184 
Washington Street—next door, save one, 
the Times building, to Fifth Avenue, 
then called Wells Street. 
is now occupied by the buildings west 
and north of the present LaSalle Hotel. 
There were no electric light or power 
wires, no telephones, no buildings higher 
than man would walk up. Streets were 
lighted poorly by gas and in some places 
by “coal oil” lamps. The horse-drawn 
street cars were only 20 years old. I 
rode a half-block, until a policeman ruth- 
lessly plucked me off the running board, 
on the first cable car. By horse and 
phaeton we drove into the country— 
never prepossessing—which on the south 
lay beyond Thirty-ninth Street or north 
of Lincoln Park. 


Streets Were Lined 
With Labor Offices 


I got here before some—many—of the 
railroads. It had been a scant 30 years 
since the whistle of the Pioneer, pre- 
served in the Chicago & North Western 
station, had awakened Chicago to her 
new day, but Chicago was bustling with 
“railroading.” Streets around the old 
‘wooden stations were lined with railroad 
labor recruiting offices and immigrants 
‘were passing through to railroad to rail- 
road construction camps and the town 
was full of the bluster of construction 
forces trained not only to construct but 
to fight. Chicago was busy taking her 
place as the greatest railroad center 
in the world. The river, a_ sluggish 
winding strezm, then flowing east instead 
of west, as now, was jammed with ships 
—most of them sailing craft laden with 
lumber, construction maggrials, produce 
and goods of all kinds. e streets were 
filled with commerce. Great changes have 
occurred in the Chicago that I first 
knew, but one characteristic has been 
Gominant and persistent—Chicago has 
remained throughout one of the world’s 
outstanding marts of trade and a trans- 
portation center. There moves through 
Chicago more property by rail than 
through any other locality on the face 
of the globe. I take it, therefore, that 
when I come to Chicago and participate 
in a gathering such as this that I am 
not to talk to lawyers, traffic men or 
other technicians, but that I face the men 
who handled in one way or other, or 
were interested directly or indirectly in, 
2 very large part of the $68,000,000,000 
of commodities which in 1928 were moved 
in this country by rail—a figure that 
probably passed $70,000,000,000 this 
year. 

Getting more directly to my assigned 
subject, I confront the question “What 
is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion?” For answer I have recourse to 
the reports of the national convention of 
industrial shippers held here a month 
ago. From the reports I quote this: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is today the most powerful and im- 
portant single tribunal in this country 
with the possible exception of the Su- 
preme Court. The amount involved and 
the number of people affected by its 
orders from year to year is vastly greater 
than is the case with any other body. 
The volume of work it has turned out is 


prodigious and the variety of its duties | 


is almost bewildering. The greatest trib- 
ute that can possibly be paid to the 
Commission is the fact tHat is has con- 
tinued to progress under the strain of its 
task.” 

Many Volumes Filled 


With Published Decisions 


The genesis of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the source of its 


functions, lie in the commerce clause of 
Its adoption in 1787 


the Constitution. 


vested in Congress the power * 


* ® 


“To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and emong the several States and 
Congress pro- 
these 


with the Indian tribes.” 


ceeded directly to administer 


That was the} 


Beyond, to the east, | 
still | 


My playground | 
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Railroads 


“Individuals and Groups of Businesses 


Said to Exert Power Over 
¥ |History of I. C. C. 





+ am 
the lower Federal courts and also the 
Commission itself, with text or references 
to regulations of the Commission makes 
a volume of 4,000 pages. There are more 
than 90,000 citations, One hundred and 
sixty volumes are filled with published 


decisions—and we do not publish all our | 


aecisions. It is‘ evident that if I try to| 
lead you into the forest of details we) 
shall get lost in the underbrush and not | 
}see the trees. We must stand back a 
| bit and be content with a sketchy picture 
}in our half hour, If I were asked to} 
| chart our functions on one sheet of paper 
| 1 would condense them to this: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
| is directed and given powers to see to it | 


that: 


\ 


} 


(1) All charges made for service ren- 


dered by carriers subject to the act, for | 


| transportation of passengers or prop- 
| gence | 


| erty or in the transmisison of intelli 
| shall be just and reasonable. 

Every unjust and unreasonable charge, 
which is declared by Congress to be un- 
|lawful, shall be prohibited. 

Rates and charges shall be levied for 
service without special rate, rebate, | 
| drawback, or other device which will re- | 
sult in unjust discrimination. | 

Carriers shall not either in rates or} 
charges, or in their service or prac- 
tices, by any device make or give any | 
undue or unreasonable preference or ad- | 
vantage to any particular person, com- | 
|pany, firm, corporation or locality, or; 
to any particular description of traffic. 


Safety Is Sought | 
|For Public and Employes 


| 
Patrons shall have proper redress for | 


past damages for violation of these re-| and functions, let u_ begin to close our | strategic rates here and there, until the |of perishable commodities going east 


quirements, and steps shall be taken to} 
prevent their recurrence. 

(2) Carriers shall meet reasonable de- | 
mands for such transportation and trans- | 
mission and for rate, route, and classi- 
fication structures. 

They shall maintain just and reason- | 
|able, nonpreferential and nondiscrimina- | 
|tory practices. 

Their equipment and operation shall | 
| be safe for both the public and employes. | 
(3) There shall be established and | 
|maintained a system of railroads that | 
'is adequate to meet our national trans- 
| portation needs. 

| Under honest, efficient and economical ' 
management, subject to the limitation | 
that rates must be reasonable, the car- 
lriers are entitled to earn a fair re-| 
turn on property placed to public serv- 
ice. 

Their financial structure shall be 
;sound; necessary construction shall be 
made, and unnecessary construction and | 
wasteful competition and _ practices | 
| avoided. 

In national emergencies, or for meet-! 
ing a crisis, the railroads shall be vir- 
| tually unified and operated so as to care 
for traffic which public need requires to 
be moved. 

The word “just” appears in the inter- | 
state commerce act 48 times and the 
word “reasonable” 66 times. We may, 
therefore, weil come to the conclusion | 
that the first and foremost of our func- | 
‘tions is to see to it that rates, fares and | 
| charges, practices and operation are just 
and reasonable. 

Let me emphasize two fundamentals: 
|We have no powers except those dele- 
|gated to us by our principal, Congress. 
The railroads are privately owned and 
we have no direct powers that permit 
}us to invade the field of management. 


Staff of 2,100 
People Handle Work 


To accomplish the ends directed by 
Congress we have a staff of 2,100 peo- 
ple. There is a maze of activities. A 
few illustrations of these activities and 
their purposes will suffice. One third} 
of our staff is at work ascertaining the | 
value of the carriers as a basis for just 
and reasonable rates; by later direction | 
of Congress valuation is used for cer- 
tain other purposes, but that. does not 
change the fact that the primary pur- 
pose is to lay the foundation for equita- | 
ble rates. Another large segment of 
staff keeps its eyes on accounts and 
statistics of carriers. To carry on these | 
|activities we have required and estab- 
'lished uniform accounting. This is de- | 
signed as a means of knowing whether | 
;rates are just and reasonable, and 
whether the business of transportation 
is being honestly, economically and effi- 
ciently conducted. Another considerable 
segment is busy with matters having to 
do with the regulation of securities, 
licensing new and authorizing abandon- 
ment of old lines, the organization of 
carriers, and other kindred. matters, But 
all this, in final analysis, is designed to 
promote the maintenance of an adequate, 
healthy system of transportation. and 
proper practices. Other groups are busy 
seeing to it that the railroads, the equip- 
ment, the operation is safe, and made 
safer, for traveler, shipper, 
We have lawyers, investigators, inspec- 
| tors, inquirers and a library of orders, 
|rules and reports. But when we sum up 
all these and others of our various activ- 
ities again we find that they all are de- 
signed to insure that 
transportation there be fair play, and 
; just equality of opportunity between per- 
|sons, commodities, localities, and that 
{there be maintained a system of tran- 
portation that is adequate in service and 
safety to our national needs. 


Congress’ concept of regulation has | 


changed somewhat. Originally regula- 


tion was set up as a protection for the | 


shipper or traveler against impositions, 


|abuses, grave injustices and political 
and railroad domination. But, as these 
evils were eliminated the concept of 


public interest broadened. In 1920 we 
find Congress taking certain steps to 
protect the country as well as its indi- 
vidual travelers and shippers, localities 
;and descriptions of traffic. The country 
| had been brought face to face with the 
| fact that there are immutable laws that 
man-made laws cannot revise. This 
country is growing. Its railroads were 
| lagging behind. Money was not flowing 


powers for an even 100 years. Beginniny , freely or sufficiently to this public serv- 


with the development following the Civil | ice. 


War it became evident that a body con- 


tinuously in session and composed of men | utorally declared the constitutional right | 
Specializing in the intricacies of such| of fair return, and a policy 


regulation, was necessary. 


A half to a full billion dollars a 
| year was, and is, needed. Congress stat- 


of building 


The Inter-| up and maintaining an adequate system | petitor was paying. It is true there were 


state Commerce Commission thus came, of transportation. 


into existence by the act of Feb. 4, 1887. 

Its functions arise from the duties— | weak and short lines be brought into| tended to those who had the power to 
administrative, quasi-judicial, and legis-| strong systems by consolidation of all| coerce or those who were favored. 
lative—and its powers, which Congress | carriers 
has delegated, as interpreted by the| into a limited number of systems. 
courts. A compilation of the acts which| right of the user to the highway onjalso dictated what should be charged} 
the Commission administers, and related | just and reasonable terms was balanced | their ‘competitors and demanded and re- 
acts, annotated with digests of decision| with the declaration that the highway |ceived part of the higher charges col-| have to go no farther back for con- lish’a body 
of the United States Supreme Court and' must be kept adequate to the needs of | lected from such business. rivals. 


, To this end it even declared that the 


of continental United States 


The 





| individual 


| it does seem to you to be resorting to} 


| show by contrast what the “functions” of | 


| boys erying: “Extra—all about the aboli- 


| com1ion carriers has been removed. 


| No doubt in many quarters there would) ditions, 


| railroads are free to adjust their rates, | 


employe. | 


in the world of | 
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Rate Regulation 


same destructive wars were waged in 
the passenger field. 

In the Chicago that I first knew I re- 
call a time when we went to Indianapolis 
for 25 cents. I have heard it- said that 
at one time it was lower than that. In 
those days anyone who commanded traf- 
fic, influenced public opinion, or had to 
do with legislation or had a modcum of 
influence to bear on it, never paid fares 
for transportation, and those who did 
{not have any influence patronized the 
| ticket scalpers whose places lined the ap- 
proaches to all the railroad stations. 

Then we come to the level of rates. 
In the absence of regulation,.would these 
levels advance? It is reasonably cer- 
tain that carriers in many sections would 
feel a strong impulse to vush rates, in 
the aggregate, upward. We know that, 
because our dockets carry such petitions 
{and in arguments made on these appli- 
cations there is evide:.ce of willingness 
jon the part of railroads collectively to 
minimize to that extent strong indi- 


. : |vidual differences of interest in partic- 
e grown up in this country lular rates. 


businesses’ and _ associated Ee a 
groups of businesses that have great Carriers Join in Request 
powers of persuasion and coercion over! For Increase in Rates 
carriers. Their methods and devices | But this i od at f 
sometimes are somewhat. questionable.) DUC Unis hic va ey a System 0 ea 
The art of litigation, and attack, has |/ation in w os each Carrier oie | 
been greatly perfected. The self-interest | saieeted ‘ie ae weaeaine ed asian 
cues it ornate ymed the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
realize that one of its absolute essen- |" the ee ae ee or ship- | 
: : eee aid  triby. | Pers, or even by the Commission aciing | 
— “teeta taken a See ot Oe. on its own initiative. The inconsistency | 
certain mind about it. It has directed | °f eae are ne ee ee Soe — 
| general increase in rates to protect the 
revenues as a whole and at the same| 


us not even to let sovereign States block 
the development and maintenance of |time breaking the rate struciure on par- | 
|ticular rates for their own individual 


those facilities. Even in enacting legis-: 
lation to afford relief to distressed in-| hénefits is manifest. But we know such | 
things occur even under regulaticn. 


dustries, Congress held up its warning 
finger anc said that in establishing such | Speaking generally, market competi- 
on would exert far more influence over | 


rates for agriculture that the “lowest | tj 
rates than it is allowed to exert today. 


possible lawful rates” must be “com- 
| Therefore, if rate regulation were re- 


patible with the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation service.” moved we might expect that rates as | 
Now that we have had our sketchy/a whole might rise for a time but then} 


view of the Commission and its duties|there would appear a tendency to cut | 


Railroads 








Reviewed in Address 





| 


Method of Litigation Perfected, 
Chairman Lewis 
Declares 





the Nation. Supreme Court, in the 
Dayton-Goose Creek case, has observed 
that Congress thus placed more than 
ever the carriers under the “fostering 
care” of the Commission. 


There hav 








little visit by performirg a feat of 
mental legerdemain. I have debated | 
whether I should resort to such a device | 
because you as business men are not in-| istence of the service which the shippers 
clined to deal with the improbable. If| now enjoy. 
Communities in the “good old days’”| 
wild speculation, let me attribute such | faced the problem of maintaining them- | 
recourse to the queer mental state one | selves, not solely, as now, against greater | 
gets into after listening for vears to the | efficiency on the part of rival communi- | 
hair-triggered theories and impossible | ties, but against the reductions in rates | 
conceptions laid before us in trial and| which such communities obtained by vir- 
argument by eminen. counsel. | tue of their size or competitive strength. | 
Just one of many illustrations will suf-| With removal of the restraining hand 
fice: It is urged on us that we should| of regulation, would not such discrim- 
arrive on valuation for rate-making pur-| nations stage a new growth? 
poses by imagining that a thing which; Unless prohibited by legislative fiat, 
exists does not exist and then by re-|such as illustrated by the rigid long- 
constructing the existing thing through  and-short-haul bills introduced into Con- ' 
country, towns and cities that could not | gress, the carriers would take imme- 
exist or be in existence if the thing that | diate steps to make a fight for an in- 
does exist had not existed and does not creased part of the transcontinental busi- 
exist. jness. It is safe to assume that coop- 
License to Test eration with government barge lines | 


: ae would be more difficult to secure. It} 
Functions of Commission | would not be stretching the imagination 
This is, nevertheless, one of the tests 


very far to assume that an effort to 

of value which has approval of the Su-|4tive the barge line out of existence) 
preme Court of the United States. So I} Would result. New violations of the| 
have license to test the functions of the | !ong-and-short-haul clause resulting | 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to! 8°lely from rail competition could be ex- 
pected to return. } 
Motor competition on the other hand 
would doubtless become more serious 
than it is today. To a considerable de-| 
gree, State regulatory agencies have! 
considered the interests of the steam rail- 
roads and their patrons in granting or 
withholding certificates of operation. | 
| With the railroads again operating on} 


tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis-| “business principles,” any special con- | 
sideration of them would immediately go 


sion” y lati f } 
sion” and we read that all regulation o. |by the board. Both the railroads and| 
What would your first reactions be? the public would lose under such con-! 


general level would begin a downward | 
course which might benefit some bu: | 


would make increasingly difficult the €x- | 


| 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have produced, by recourse to supposing 
a thing that no one is suggesting and | 
creating a situation that could not be}! 
permitted to exist. With such apology | 
I ask you to suppose that when we go’ 
out of this building we are met by news- 


be freer breathing and sigh of relief.| Proper Accounting 

But I am certain it would not be long! 

before you began to consider how you| OF Records Demanded 

would be affected now that again the| Removal of the restraining hand of | 
regulation would result in building of | 


| 
competitive lines with possible advan-| 
tages to particular sections but with| 
with only the courts or Congress avail- possible losses to the country at large. 
able for redress of grievances that might; The creation of through routes and the 
mmenih: | establishment of joint rates in the inter- 
I do not want to spend much time in| @St of the shipping public would have | 
knocking down this straw man. I am| 2? uncertain future. Circuitous routing 
going to content myself with only touch- and cross-hauling of freight would pro- 
ing high spots. First, we must assume | duce much greater wastes. than they do 
that if the functions of the Interstate|4t present. 4 
Communes “‘Cavmninnian’ were suspended | Manifest themselves in countless other 
we would move back to that state of pub- | forms. The abandonment of service, or 
lie attitude toward pools and communities | °f entire lings, would be merely a mat- 
of interest which prevailed before the| n 
pascage of the interstate commerce act. |f the carriers. There would be no 
Without competent public supervision, | 48ency to require the construction of 
public opinion would not sanction combi- | 2eeded lines. 2 he 
nations of interest which now knit to-| Our far-reaching organization for se- 
gether the carriers in particular sections.|C¥™ing, by planning and _ anticipation, 
| Theerfore, at the very outset we find that | %00d car service at all times and for 
the present national attitude toward the 
railroads is founded and reliant on the | 
| existence of the functions of regulation. ; , 
Another assumption we have to accept is | #USPices | of an experienced and neutral 
that if the restraining hand of regulation | #8¢ncy for the settiement of service and 
| were removed there would be a measur- | ther disputes. Service under such con- 
| able return to free-handed competition by | ditions was, and with reasonable cer- 
the carriers. Some questions automati- | ‘#inty would be, of a lower quality and 
| cally arise in our minds. less abundant than it is today. Close 
In the business world stability and re-| Scrutiny of issuance of securities would 
lationship of rates, generally speaking,|>€ Withdrawn. Investors and others in- 
| are more vital than the level of rates, On/ terested in the financial and operating 
the reliance that rates will be stable and | 
equal and fair, business makes its con- 
tracts months, years in advance; indus- 
tries are established; billions are in- 
vested. Would stability be rocked by any 
such change as we have proposed in this 
mental legerdemain? Let me cite you a 
page from the good old days of free hand! 
and free aggressiveness, 


Many Shippers 


| Dictated Charges 

In the year 1869 there were 13 changes 
in the first-class-all-rail rate between this | . / 
city and New York; in 1870 and 1871|getation? Let me cite the fact that 
there were 11 changes; in 1876 there| Within the last five years in policing 
| were 6 changes and in the period between| Property accounts, the records of cer- 
Jan. 1, 1862, and Dec. 17, 1888, there| tain carriers were found most unsatis- 
were 84 recorded changes. The extreme| factory and unreliable and needed 15 
variation in a single year was from 45| Per cent correction, And this was under 
cents to $1.88. The rate got as low as| regulation. In his appearance before the 
15 cents between July 28 and Dec. 18,/Cullom Committee, Fink pointed to the 
1876. Doubtless, some of these changes| fact that “the first step railroad com- 
were attributable to the opening andj panies take when they are actually los- 
closing of lake and rail routes, but| ing money as the result of unbridled in- 
enough remains to illustrate how thor-|dividualism, is to cut down the wages of 
oughly correct Albert Fink, the great|employes.” “Then” he said, “that is 


service and practices according to their 
judgment of what their interests require, 


available. The shippers and carriers 


course to a great body of reliable his- 
torical and current information to aid 
them in judging the value of the par- 
ticular securities or the present or likely 
future earning power of particular prop- 
erties under the new conditions, 
Without the constant attention we give 
to proper accounting and statistical re- 
quirements and policing to see to their 
| observance, railroad accounts would re- 
vert in some measure to the unsatisfac- 
tory condition which characterized them 
in 1907. Is such a statement an exag- 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 


} 


Con-truction 


| It is conceded, however, that the South- 


|tives admit that even under regulation 


Competitive wastes would | 


ter of business judgment on the part) 


preventing emergencies, would not be| 


could no longer avail themselves of the, 


practices of railroads would not have re- | 


| Estimates of Traffic to Come on New 


Line of Unrtion Pacific Set Out in Plea 





Oregon Counties Tell I. C. C. Shipments They Expect to 
Make Over Route of Junction Railroad 





Harney counties cover the so-called high 
desert area. 

It is anticipated that the Owyhee and 
Vale and other irrigation projects now 
under development will bring. approx- 
imately 1,500 families to this territory. 
Practically all present irrigated lands 
are being utilized in the production of 
various commodities and live stock. 


. The decision of the Intetstate 
Commerce Commission on Dec. 13 
(F. D. 19680), requiring the con- 
struction by the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem of 185 miles of railroad ueross 
Oregon, despite the opposition of the 
carriers involved, was started in The 
United States Daily on Dec. 16, and 
is continued as follows: 


The estimates are predicated upon the 
thought that for this amount of traffic 
the proposed line will afford the most 
direct and shortest route between origin 
and destination points and that this serv- 
ice will be of such value to shippers that 
they will exercise their privilege and 
route their shipments over this route. 


Transportation Needed 
To Utilize Timber 


Oregon contains one-sixth of the stand- 
ing timber in the United States. The 
territory through which the proposed 
railway would run is not primarily a 
timbered country, but there are very con- 
'siderable stands of timber which could 
be opened up following the construc- 
tion of this line. This timber is mature 
‘and will deteriorate rapidly. Harvesting 
of timber without transportation is im- 
possible. In commenting on the stand- 
ing timber in this area we said, in the 
' Oregon case, at page 24: 

“Of the 50,000,000,000 feet assigned to 
the territory east of the Cascades, the 
principal tracts are in the Klamath Basin 
and in the territories tributary to Lake- 
view and Bend. The testimony as to the 
}amounts in these several territories is 
| conflicting, but according to the record as 


ern Pacific may be able to control or 
influence the routing so that some of the 
anticipated tonnage for the proposed 
line may not be realized. 

In regard to anticipated shipments of 
hay from Malheur County to the Coos 
Bay section it is conceded that for sev- 
eral years transportation of this hay 
hasbeen embargoed due to weevil. Re- 
search is being conducted with a view 
to eliminating this condition. When 
the alfalfa hay is converted to “meal” 
the weevil is destroyed and some quanti- 
ties of this feed are shipped. Experi- 
ments are also being conducted to de- 
termine whether the weevil will live in 
the low altitude of western Oregon. If 
it is found that it will not this will prob- 
ably result in lifting the present em- 
argo. Harney County hay is not subject 
to the weevil. 

It is anticipated that large quantities 


jered tributary to Klamath Falls is ap- 
} proximately 24,000,000,000 feet, tributary 
to Lakeview about 3,000,000,000 feet, and 
tributary to the Deschutes River lines 
about 14,000,000,000 feet. 


“There are other forests in eastern Ore- 
gon which have resources considerable in 
themselves, but relatively small as com- 
pared with the tracts in the western half 
of the State to which reference has been 
made. These figures do not include 
5,500,000,000 feet south of Oregon tribu- 


from western Oregon will move over the 
proposed line to the present line of the 
Oregon Short Line and there be com- 
bined with special perishable trains 
which are given expedited movement. q| tary to the proposed lines. The entire 

The estimated tonnage for Lake and | castern slope of the Cascade Mountains 
Seen Neen Ten | Loreen to ot ihe ” ~ south, is 
Its origin came out of much the same | heavily timbered, an arge stands 
causes Shat produce railroad wars—that =~ be on? to the eastern end of 
is, ambitions, rivalries, competition. The | * See. tate line. : 
spark that exploded the World War be- Any additiona) traffic to or from terri- 
gan with an individual act in an obscure | tory on the south or over the Cascades on 
unit in the family of nations. So with | the west would have to be interchanged 
our railroad wars. The act of one in-| With the road operating the Natron cut- 
dividual controlling an obscure unit of off, in the absence of arrangements for 
the railroad structure has in the past, | through movement. Both in this section 
and would in the future, if free rein| of the proposed cross-State line and the 
were given, precipitate a disturbance 
that would become nation-wide in its 
scope. I do not have to deal in the realm 
of uncertainty when I make that state- 
ment. I could be specific and cite you 
numerous instances that have occurred, 
and others that would have occurred but 
for regulation. The strong-headed and | 
hard-willed individualist has not entirely | 
disappeared from the railroad world. 
There still is in existence that species 
of railroad managers which Fink before | 
the Cullom committee described as dis- 
regarding agreed tariffs and resorting to 
various devices to secure advantages 
over competitors. And then there is 
another thing which under the cover we 
are told is growing. It is a phase of 
pressure exerted by large shippers and 
powerful interests on those who are 
managing the railroads going to the ex- 
tent of dictating purchase of materials 
and supplies of concerns in which these 
special interests are directly or indirectly 
interested. Some upright railroad execu- 





ous territory, are capable of originating 
considerable traffic in forest products.” 


Line Would Provide Outlet 
For Harney County Lumber 


Harney County. While the lumber in 
northern Harney County is provided with 
transportation by the railway line to 
Burns, the circuitous route which must be 
followed in order to reach a market 
either in California or via water trans- 
portation from Portland, is sufficient to 
discourage development there. The con- 
struction of the proposed extension will 
shorten the route to the tidewater at 
Portland by 183 miles and also open the 
California market to the lumber manu- 
factured in northern Harney County. 

Crook, Wheeler and Grant Counties. 
The timber in the Ochoco National For- 
est as well as the privately owned timber 
in eastern and _ southeastern Crook 
County, southeastern Wheeler County 
and southwestern Grant County, will be 
found tributary to the proposed line. 

Klamath County. The timber in the 
Deschutes National Forest as well as the 
privately owned timber in northern Kla- 
math County, while tributary in part to 
the Southern Pacific and the Great 
Northern, will be served in part by the 
proposed railway line. 

It is impossible to determine exactly 
the quantity of timber in these areas. 
The following is an estimate applying to 
the national forests: 

Harney County (Malheur 
Forest),  2,000,000,000 feet; 
Wheeler-Grant counties (Ochoco 


they are unable to withstand these pres- 
sures. It is either a case of buy or lose | 
traffic. So with railroad giants with the 
will to conquer, on the one hand, and on 
the other strong men who even under 
regulation are unable to stand against 
domination of large shippers, I am not 
so certain that, if regulation were re- 
moved, we would not be pretty well 
started back on the road to the days of 
the ’70’s, ’80’s and ’90’s. ; 

Were the functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission eliminated, direct 
congressional action would follow. With 
reasonable certainty Congress would 
soon throw up the task of regulating | 
rates and practices in their minutiae. It 
could without difficulty, and if of the 
mind, enact blanket legislation, such, for 
illustration, as that provided for in a 
resolution introduced into Congress 
which provides in effect that rates in 
excess of those in effect on Feb, 28, 1920, 
just before our 25-40 per cent increases 
at the time of the return of the railroads 
to their private owners, shall be unlaw- 
ful. Of course, resort could be had to 
the courts to prove confiscation. But 
what body would be equipped to meet 
there the carriers’ army of experts to 
establish value; or to reveal the intimate 
affairs of the carriers? 


More Time Needed 


For Large Problems 

And so I must draw to a close. I hope 
that I have accomplished a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) to show you what the Commis- 
sion is doing and (2) to challenge any 
view that may exist that the Commission 
is merely a troublesome unproductive 
factor. 

In view of the accomplishments under 


National 


000 feet. 
forest timber 
the proposed railway line. 


Crook, Wheeler, 
counties. 





line. 
vately owned timber are available. 


heur couny 
agricultura 
of that county. 


are being farmed by 1.331 farmers. 


gation. 
to be very fertile. 


expect from all the public an opportunity 
to continue to work along broad national 
lines without political interference, We 
claim no infallibility of judgment and, in 
fact, we have set up corrective ma- 
chinery to deal with those infallibilities. 
But we do insist on the right to free 
exercise of judgment. If that judgment 
is found to be lacking in soundness the 
direction lies in improving the personnel 
of the Commission. We should be given 
more time to devote to large problems, 
as suggested by President Hoover in h‘s 
recent message to Congress. We do not 
have much opportunity to cultivate yer 
lic good-will, if for no other reason than 
that we do not have the time for making 
contacts, such as this, or to get before 


tion and reclamation projects. 


this county is estimated in carloads. 
based on 1927 shipments: Beef cattle 





Revisions in Rates 





Basis for Schedules 





Gulf ports and their connecting line 





publicist of his day, was in saying when| sometimes followed by riots and blood- 
he appeared before the Cullon committee | shed.” 
in 1886, that railroad managers were|Same Managers 


prone to follow their individual propensi- ° 
|ties, wherever they might on ; | Seill Seek Advantages 
| While I have cited the first-class rate| I repeat that I have only resorted to 
changes, these changes were more ex-|this wild flight of imagination as a 
treme if anything in the commodity field| means of illustrating what has been done 
of rates. Nobody knew what its com-| away with by the exercise of the func- 
tions of, and the powers vested in, the 
Commission. Of course, the mental re- 
action is positive—it would not do. The 
confusion could not be permitted. But 
do not think for a moment that were it 
not for the existence of regulation such 


| 
| 

published rates. but there were rebates, 
| drawbacks and every other device ex- 


Cer- 
tain favored shippers not only fixed by 


private agreement their own rebates but| reversal to the “good old days of free 
competition” would be impossible. The 
unthinkable sometimes occurs. We 





The firmation than to the recent World War. 


the public the general scope and char- 
acter of the work and purpose of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

In bidding you farewell on this occa- 
sion, let me state that I address you in 
the 48rd year of interstate regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The good reputation of the Commission 
has never been clouded by scandal. 
Whether i: has grown in public esteem I 
do not undertake to say. But we do 
know that additional powers and duties 
are constantly being given—even forced 
—on us. And it is a fact that when the 
creation of new commissions to deal with 
Federal matters is proposed either in or 
out of Washington, we read with some | 
satisfaction that the proposal is to estab- 
“like the Interstate Com- 
' merce Commission.” 


merce Commission Dec. 18 in a propose 


2040 and related applications. 
The proposed report embraces 


No. 2040. ; 
The full text of the authorized sun 





Valuations 


|a whole the amount that may be consid-| 


Natron cut-off, while partly in mountain- | 


Crook- 
Na-| 
tional Forest), 3,886,000,000 feet; Kla- 
math County (Deschutes National For- | 
est), 2,513,000,000 feet; total, 8,401,000,- | 


This estimate applies only to national | 
in that section of each} 
county which appears to be tributary to | 
There are| 
large stands of privately owned timber in | 
Grant and Klamath 
That portion of the privately 
owned timber in. these counties which is 
contiguous to the national forest timber 
which is tributary to the proposed exten- 
sion will, of course, be tributary to that 
No estimate of the stands of pri- 


Evidence relating particularly to pres- 
ent and prospective development of Mal- 
was presented by the county 
agent on behalf of the court 
The area of the county 
is 9,883 square miles, and 484,820 acres 
Of 
the latter acreage 122.500 is under irri- 
The soil of this county is said 


Approximately half of the agricultu- 
ral income of the county is from live- 


through present and prospective irriga- 


The present. agricultural production of 





To Ports Proposed 


Report to I. C. C. Proposes 


Railroads serving South Atlantic and 


should be granted authority, with certain 
conditions, to establish or continue ex- 
port and import rates on classes and 
commodities between points in central 
and western trunk-line territories and 
the ports, without observing the long- 
and-short haul clause of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, Examiner M. L. 
Boat and Assistant Traffic Director R. V. 
Pitt recommended to the Interstate Com- 


report in fourth section application No 


34 
fourth section applications in addition to | 


mary of the report will be published i 
the issue of Dec. 20. 
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* 
Order for Recapture 


Of O'Fallon Earnings 
To Be Reconsidered 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Sets January 30, 


1930, as Date for Open- 


ing Argument 

The O’Fallen recapture case has been 
reopened for further consideration, it 
was announced Dec. 18, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

The Commission’s action follows a rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. last May, requiring that “due 
weight” be given to valuation date cost 
of reproduction new of railroad proper- 
ties in arriving at a final valuation for 
rate-making or recapture purposes. 

The Commission’s valuation bureau 
had determined that the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon Railway, a short line operating 
in St. Louis, Mo., and vicinity, owed 
the Government certain excess earnings.: 
These earnings the Commission proposed 
to recapture under section 15a of the 
transportation act, which states that 
one-half of all excess earnings over 6 
per cent shall be paid by the railroads 
into the Commission’s contingent fund, 
to be used for loan and other purposes. 


‘Important as Test Case 

The O’Fallon case, which itself did not 
|involve large sums, was used by the 
railroads as a “test case,” and therefore 
assumed importance, it was stated at thes 
Commission, 

Counsel for the O’Fallon held that the 
Manufacturers Railway, controlled by 
the same interests as the O’Fallon, was 
really a part of the O’Fallon system, and 
both carriers should be valued as one 
system. The Manufacturers Railway had 
operated at a loss during the years in- 
volved in the recapture proceedings, while 
the O’Fallon, considered alone, had made 
earnings in excess of 6 per cent, under 
the method of determining final values. 


Considering the two carriers as a sin- 
gle system, the gain of the O’Fallon 
would haye been offset by the loss of 
the Manufacturers road, and there would 
have been no excess earnings for the 
Commission to recapture. 

The Commission ruled that the two 
roads were separate, and in this con- 
tention it was upheld by the Supreme 
Court. The court ruled, however, that 
the Commission should give due weight 
in fixing final values to the “cost of re- 
| production, new” as of valuation date. 


Basis of Reproduction Cost 

In other words, if a road was valued 
as of June 30, 1919, for example, weight 
should be given to the cost of reproduc- 
ing the road on that date, with valu- 
ation date costs and unit prices for ma- 
terials and labor, rather than 1914 unit 
prices, heretofore employed by the Com- 
mission in reaching its final determina- 
tions of value. 

The allied cases of the “Excess In- 
come of St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway 
Company (Finance Docket No. 3908), 
and Excess Income of Manufacturers 
Railway Company (Finance Docket No. 
4026”), were assigned for oral argument 
before the full Commission on Jan. 23, 
1930. 

The original valuation of the O’Fallon 
will be considered by the Commission, 
in light of the high court’s ruling, with 
a view to revising the valuations. 

(The decision of the Supreme 

Court of the United States in the 

O'Fallon case was published in full 4 

text in the issue of The United States 

Daily of May 21.) 
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Kansas Opposes Plan 
For Railroad Merger 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Dec.. 18. 
The railroad consolidation proposed in 
the application of the Wabash Railway 
té the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would remove the present Missouri River 
primary market terminals to the Mis- 
sissippi River and work an unusual hard- 
ship against the agricultural, industrial 
and livestock interests in this State, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Dec, 17 
by Governor Clyde M. Reed. 


The governor directed the public serv- 
ice commission to file an intervening ne- 
tion in Finance Docket No. 7685. The 
petition was forwarded to Washington 
Dec. 17 and deals generally with the ques- 
tion of consolidation of; railroads, while 
specifically asking leave for the State of 
Kansas to intervene. 

The petition was signed by the chair- 
man of the commission, Jesse Greenleaf. 
GE ____ 


384; sheep, 736; hogs, 98; dairy cattle, 
83; horses, 28; wheat, 279; barley, 32; 
potatoes, 141; onions, 47; prunes, green, 
138; apples, 565; seed, 21. 

Although a considerable number of 
cattle have in the past been driven to 
Winnemucca, Nev., and there loaded for 
rail movement to San Francisco Bay 











regulation and the grave responsibilities scoek: Sine, restos jin ec aaereg [Continued on Page 15, Column 6.) 
that are placed on us we have a right to| ive further development is possible | : E 










Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


’ 


, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 18 made publie decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 21128.—Board of County Commissioners, 

Garfield County, State of Oklahoma, v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 

al, Decided Dec, 2, 1929. 

Rates on gravel, in carloads, from Silver- 
dale, Kans,, to certain destinations in Gar- 
field County, Okla., found unreasonable 
but not otherwise unlawful. Reparation de- 
nied. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18514 and related cases.—-Acme Coal 
Company et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Decided Dec, 8, 1929. 

Upon further hearing, findings in previ- 
ous report, 136 I. C. C, 286, that rates on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from the Mo- 
nongah, Short Line, and Clarksburg districts 
in West Virginia, to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
points taking the same rates are not unduly 
prejudicial, affirmed. 


8 


d 


Additional news of Rail- 
roads will be found today 


l- 
n 


on Pages 13, 14 and 15. 
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a 
Claims for Injury 


Sustained in Bus 


Accident Allowed 


Circumstances Held Not to 
Bring Case Within Rule 
Exempting Carriers From 
Liability 

State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 
The opening of the door of a bus and 

then stopping the vehicle with such a 

jerk as to cause a passenger standing 


at the door to fall and sustain injury 
does not come within the rule which 








exempts carriers from liability from such | 


jerks or lurches as may be expected 


in starting or stopping the vehicle, ac- | 


cording to an opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. 

The question of whether the bus was 
stopped with an unnecessary jerk is one 
of fact for the jury to determine from 
the evidence, the court says, in sustain- 
ing judgments against a motor bus com- 
pany in favor of a woman who was 
injured and of her husband, who sued 
for the expense incurred by him on ac- 
count of the injury. 





CHARLES T. MCMuRRAY ET AL. 


Vv. 
Twin City Motor Bus Co. 


>. Minnesota Supreme Court. 
Nos. 27447, 27448. 


Appeal from Ramsey County. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 6, 1929 





Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe UNitTep States DAILy 


Public Utilities | 


Measures to Relieve 


Flood Control 


Flood Situation 


To Be Studied by House After Holidays 





| Committees to Take Up Bills Covering Expenditure of 


| 


Both waterways committees of the 
House plan consideration of legislation 
after the Christmas holiday recess. The 
House Committee’ on Rivers and Har- 
bors is planning to consider an omnibus 
| river and harbor authorization bill so far 
estimated at about $150,000,000 in the 
) aggregate without considering half a 
| hundred more projects already or about 
| to be submitted by the War Department. 


announced in a written statement Dec. 
18 that it will have hearings in January, 
in Washington and in Florida, if neces- 


| mately cost $10,715,000. 

The chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, Representative Demp- 
sey (Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y., plans 


70th Congress, 1st session), which was 
not enacted into law. In addition, there 
is a project for improvement of the 
Missouri River, which, according to his 
Committee, involves $38,000,000 more of 
authorization, for consideration for in- 
clusion in the bill. 

Beyond that, there are accumulating in 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee new 
favorable reports of the War Depart- 
ment engineers on various projects scat- 
tered throughout the country, There are 
so far 49 of these reports involving, at 
a rough estimate,,about $30,000,000 ad- 
ditional, not yet considered by the Com- 
mittee, making an aggregate of $116,- 
500,000 estimated. Other additional re- 
| ports are coming into the Committee 





Taytor, C.—Two actions were tried| from time to time from the War Depart- 


together; one brought by Eleanor W. 
McMurray to recover for injuries sus- 
tained in falling as she was about to 
alight from a bus operated by defendant, 
the other brought by her husband to 


recover for the expense incurred by him 
on account of such injuries. The trial 
resulted in verdicts for the respective 
plaintiffs; Defendant appealed in each 
case from an order denying its alterna- 
tive motion for judgment non obstante 
or for a new trial. 


Defendant, a common carrier, oper- 
ates a bus line over certain streets in 
the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
for the transportation of passengers. 
Mrs. MeMurray entered a bus in the 
City of Minneapolis to be carried to the 
City of St. Paul. When about half a 
block from her destination she gave the 
usual signal that she wished to alight 
at the next corner. As the bus swung 

toward the curb and began to slow down 
she arose from her seat and stood at 
the door grasping the handrail with her 
right hand. 


Plaintiff Sustained 


The testimony as to what happened 
is conflicting. She states that the driver 
opened the door and stopped the bus 
with such a jerk that she was thrown 
out through the door upon the sidewalk; 
that the door was thrown open simul- 
taneously with the jerk and before the 
bus had come to a full stop. She is cor- 
roborated by two 12-year-old boys who 
were on the sidewalk. The driver and 
three of the four other passengers in 
the bus state that there was no unusual 
jerk; that the bus came to a full stop 
before the door was opened; and that 
Mrs. McMurray stepped through the 
door before she fell. It is the province 

& the jury to weigh the evidence and 
Coin the facts and we cannot say 
that their verdicts are without support 
in the record. 

Defendant invokes the rule that car- 
riers are not liable for accidents result- 
ing from the ordinary jerks, jolts and 
lurches of the vehicle when operated in 
the usual manner and which are to be 
expected by a person riding in such a 
conveyance. But if Mrs. McMurray’s 
assertion is true that this was such a 
jerk that it broke her hold on the hand- 
rail and threw her out through the door 
which had been opened before the bus 
came to a stop, this case does not come 
within that rule. The jury by their 
verdict found that her contention is true. 


Instruction Properly Refused 


Defendant urges as error the failure 
of the court to give a requested instruc- 
tion. This instruction was to the effect 
that defendant was entitled to a ver- 
dict unless plaintiffs proved, among 
other things, that the door was opened 
while the bus was traveling at a rapid 
rate of speed, and was properly refused. 

Defendant also complains of one state- 
ment in the charge to the jury, but tak- 
ing the charge as a whole we find no 
ground for criticizing it. 

Defendant apparently urges as error 
the fact that the court made no refer- 
ence to the question of contributory neg- 
ligence in the original charge. The 
court was of opinion that there was no 
evidence warranting the submission of 
that question to the jury, and we are 
also of that opinion. However, at the 
close of the charge defendant called at- 
tention to the claimed omission, where- 
upon the court asked for the request de- 
sired and then gave it as framed by de- 
fendant’s counsel. Defendant has no 
ground for complaint. 


* 


We find no ground for reversal and | 


the orders are affirmed in both appeals. 


Budget on Highways 


Approved in Colorado| 





Conference Agrees on Roads 
Through Public Forests 





State of Colorado: 

Denver, Dec, 18. 
At a conference here Dec. 17 between 
officials of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, {he Federal Bureau of Roads and the 
State highway department, a budget call- 
ing for the expenditure of $307,000 by 
the Forest Service for construction and 
taintenance of highways in Colorado 
during 1930 was prepared and forwarded 
4 tne Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 

ingten for approval. 

.22 budget provided for five construc- 
tion projects at a total cost of $272,000, 
three surveys at $9,000, and $26,000 for 
maintenance and stabilization of roads 
constructed by the Forest Service and 
now under control of the Bureau of | 
Roads. 

The conference was for the purpose of 
fitting these Forest Service projects into 
the system planned and being executed 


ment. 

| So far the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
| mittee has not received from the War 
| Department a recommendation for the 
| proposed waterway across the State of 
New Jersey from Newark Bay to the 
| Delaware River, on which a local en- 
gineer’s report has reached the Depart- 
ment. That waterway, if recommended 
and included in the rivers and harbors 
program, would add $80,000,000 more to 
these estimates of proposed authoriza- 
tions. That waterway is designed to be 
a last link in the intercostal chain of 


after the completion of a link at Charles- 
ton, S. C. ‘ 

A statement from the House Commit- 
tee on Flood Control through its chair- 


rora, Ill., follows in full text: 
The first meeting of the Flood Con- 
trol Committee during the present ses- 


the flood control project on Lake Okee- 
chobee and the Caloosahatchee River in 
Florida was taken up and discussed, 
among other matters. Representative E. 
E. Cox, of Georgia, spoke of the urgency 
of this matter and recommended that it 
be taken up by the Committee at the earl- 
iest possible date. 

After discussion of the subject, the 
Committee was of the unanimous opinion. 
that in view of the emergency nature of 
the project and the great loss of life and 
property that has heretofore occurred, it 
should be considered by the Committee 
as soon as possible. Accordingly, as no 





Congress by any member of the Florida 
delegation, I have introduced in the 
House a bill to adopt the project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army last January. 


Plugging of Abandoned Oil 
And Gas Wells Is Advised 





hazard that has resulted in serious mine 
fires, according to a statement released 
Dec. 18 by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The danger lies in 
the seeping of oil or gas through the 
strata and into the mine workings. To 
meet the hazard, it is necessary to know 
the exact location of all oil and gas wells 
penetrating workable coal beds, the 
statement said. 

Where possible, wells should be drilled 
through permanent pillars, or located 
where pillars may: be left around them 
with as little loss of coal as possible and 
with the least inconvenience to the op- 
eration of the mine, according to the 
Bureau. Proper plugging of every well, 
when it is abandoned, is urged by the 
Bureau, while coal mine operators should 
take the greatest precautions against 
ignition of gas or oil. 

(Further details are given in Informa- 
tion Circular 6195, ““Notes on Precau- 
tions to Be Taken When Drilling Oil or 
Gas Wells Through Workable Coal Beds 
or Through Mine Workings,” which may 
be obtained from the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Large Air Firms 


Merge in France 
“yoy 

New Group One of Most |! 

Powerful in Europe 


v 


EVERAL large companies in the 
French aeronautical’ industry || 
are pooling interests in a merger, 
according to information received 
by the aeronautic trade division 
from the trade commissioner at 
Paris, W. L. Finger, just made pub- 
li¢é by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in 
full text: 

This new group, to be known as 
the Societe Generale Aeronautique, 
is to be capitalized at 400,000,000 
francs (approximately $16,000,000) 
and will be the most powerful avia- 
tion corporation in France and 
thus one of the largest in Europe. 

The follewing companies will be 
included in the new group: The 
Argenteuil division of the Lorraine- 
Dietrich Company, an important 
manufacturer of automobiles and 
airplane engines; the Hanriot 
Company, manufacturing training 
planes; the Societe d’Emboutiage 
et Construction Metaliique, makers 
of all-metal planes; the Chantiers 
Aero-Maritimes de la Seine, pro- 
ducers of seaplanes, and about 75 
per cent of the stock of Nieuport- 


The House Committee on Flood Controi | 


sary, for a project estimated to ulti-| 


to include in the coming omnibus river | 
| and harbor bill approximately $48,500,- | 
000 of authorizations for: projects left | 
over from the former bill (H. R. 14,066, | 


waterways from New York to Miami,; 


man, Representative Reid (Rep.), Au-| 


sion of Congress was held Dec. 16, and | 


bill has been introduced at this session of | 


Oil and gas wells that penetrate coal | 


layers close to mine workings offer a | Supreme Court for any further relief. | 


| $150,000,000 for Various Projects 





This project consists of providing a 
channel 6 feet deep and at least 80 feet 
wide in the Caloosahatchee River at an 
estimated cost of $1,557,000; a channel 
6 feet deep and 60 feet wide in Taylors 
Creek at an estimated cost of $58,000, 
and levees 31 feet high around Lake 
Okeechobee at an estimated cost of $9,- 


entire project of $10,715,000. 
blank the amount authorized to be ap- 


to be presented at the hearings will show 
what amounts have been spent by local 
}and State interests and will develop the 
proper proportion to be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government and the part that shouid 


interests. 

It is expected that hearings will be held 
on this bill some time in January, and 
may be held in Florida if found necessary 
to accommodate the witnesses and obtain 
complete information. 


Lake States Claim 
Victory in Dispute 








Ohio Governor Says Report 
Of Mr. Hughes Supports 
Plaintiffs’ Position 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
{ten statement upon the report by Mr. 
Hughes. It follows in full text: 

From the published summary of Spe- 
cial Master Hughes’ report, it appears 
that the lake States have won a com- 
plete victory and that Chicago’s illegal 
water diversion adversely affecting the 
level of the Great Lakes is near an end. 
The master’s report is a complete adop- 
tion in principle of our contentions that 
the citizens of the lake States are en- 
titled to have the lakes at their natural 
levels and that all diversion of water for 
sanitary purposes by Chicago which ad- 
versely affects the lake levels must cease 
at the earliest practicable date. 

Report Is Specific 

Immediate cessation is of course im- 
possible without endangering the health 
|}of Chicago’s millions. The master’s re- 
port, however, is specific and requires the 
completion of specific sewage disposal 
' plants over a period of years ending with 
the building of sufficient plants to com- 
pletely take care of Chicago’s sewage, so 
that by 1938 only enough water diversion 
will be necessary to take care of the 
effluent from Chicago’s disposal’ plants, 
which amount will not affect lake levels 
and therefore be no interference with the 
property rights of the lake States or 
navigation upon the lakes. 

The report of the master is further 
gratifying to our contentions in behalf 
of the lake Siates in that during the 
building of the sewage disposal plants 
the master has recommended to the Su- 
preme Court that the Chicago Sanitary 
District be required to file with the 
Supreme Court semiannually, beginning 
July 1, 1930, reports adequately setting 
forth the progress made in the construc- 
tion of the sewage treatment plants. 
This suggestion, if followed by the Su- 





keep a close watch and a tight hand 
upon Chicago’s conduct in this matter. 
Applications to Court Admitted 
The master also requests that when 
;the semiannual reports of progress are 
| filed any of the parties to the litigation 
be given an opportunity to apply to the 





|This provision makes it easy, counsel 

for the complainant states, to at any 

time check up on Chicago’s faithful car- 

rying out of the mandate of the Supreme 
ourt. 


seen the master’s report, which :com- 


reserve comments on the details until 


complete victory for the lake 
and the master’s report, if approved by 
the Supreme Court, should mark the tri- | 
umphant ending of this litigation and | 
should mark the beginning of a sincere 
movement in Chicago to end its illegal 
diversion of lake water. 

The public in the lake States and in 


100,000; or a total estimated cost for the! 
In this draft of the bill, I have left! 
propriated, with the idea that the facts | 


be borne by the State of Florida or local | 


preme Court, means that that court will | 


At the moment I, of course, have not | 
|prises 149 pages, and I should like to! 
later; but the high spots that are given | 


jin. the published summary indicate a | 
States, | 
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Motor Vehicle Tax 
To. Raise Revenue 
Of State in Colorado 


Tax Commission Issues 
Rule That It Will Fix As- 


sessment Against Utilities 








State of Colorado: 
Denver, Dec. 18. 
Thousands of dollars of additional 
revenue from the general property tax 
will result from a decision of the State 
tax commission to fix directly the as- 
sessed valuation for taxation purposes of 
jall motor vehicle public utilities that 
| operate in two or more counties, accord- 
| ing to a statement issued by the commis- 
sion Dec. 17. 
The commission notified all county tax 
| assessors, who have been attempting to 
| fix the assessed valuation of the motor 
| transportation companies, that for 1930 
the commission itself will do: this work. 
Statutes Fix Assessments 
Under, the Colorado statutes the tax 
| commission is charged with the duty of 
fixing directly the assessed valuation of 
all public utilities, according to an oral 
| statement by John R. Seaman, a member 
|of the commission. In this manner all 
| railroads, interurban lines, telephone and 
| telegraph companies, the Pullman Com- 
| pany, and all electric and water utilities 
not operating exclusively in a home rule 
| city have been assessed each year. 
| There are about 300 of such companies, 
|Mr. Seaman said, and there are 446 bus 
and truck companies operating under cer- 
| tificates of convenience and necessity is- 
; sued by the public utilities commission. 
| Virtually all of them operate in two or 
| More counties, so the volume of work of 





The system of having the local assessors 
undertake the assesment work, the com- 
missioner said, has resulted in the almost 
complete exemption of these utilities 
from the general property tax. 

The notice to the county assessors 
stated that the action of the State com- 
mission was taken pursuant to an opin- 
ion rendered by the attorney general, 
holding that it was the duty of the com- 
mission to assess all motor carriers hav- 
ing a continuity of business in two or 
more counties of the State. 

The commission will require all such 
companies to file an annual report show- 
ing the financial condition of the re- 
spective companies as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
and will make and distribute the assess- 
ments accordingly, the potice says. The 
local assessors will continue to assess 
| those companies which operate in only 
jone county. 
| _Mr. Seaman stated that the commis- 
| sion was unable to make an estimate of 
the amount the assessed valuation of 
these utilities would reach, but that it 
would run well into millions of dollars 
and would produce thousands of dollars 
more in revenue from the general prop- 
erty tax. 

The assessed valuation will be deter- 
mined by considering the earnings of the 
companies as- well as the value of their 
physical property, the commisisoner said. 
| The commission has prepared and will 
|}send to each motor carrier to fill out 
/and return a schedule showing its as- 
| sets and liabilities, operating statistics, 
oe and expenses, miles operated 
| across each county, the cities and towns 
| served, the number of vehicles operated 
and physical property owned, the num- 

er of passengers and tons of freight 
| hauled and the number of passenger and 
| ton miles traveled. 

ee re eet 
| waterway between the Great Lakes and 
j the Mississippi. That is an entirely dis- 
| tinct project and should stand upon its 
; own bottom. Chicago has thus far been 
using the waterway project as a smoke 
| sereen to cover its illegal diversion of 
water not for navigation but for sani- 
tary purposes. 

Such water from Lake Michigan as is 
| necessary for a bona fide waterway be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi, the lake States stand ready to 
give provided Canada also consents, and 
in so doing they will not prejudice them- 
selves by lowering water levels in the 
Great Lakes because it is an engineering 
fact that the amount of water necessary 
for a ship canal or for lockage purposes 
in a bona fide waterway will not ,ad- 
versely affect lake levels. 











Secretary of War Patrick J. Hurley 
has informed Attorney General Bettman, 
of Ohio, that he will confer with him 


Operating by Motor Car 


the commission will be more than doubled. | 


| Chicago as well, ought to understand|in regard to the Chicago water diversion 


that this Chicago water diversion matter |ease at 2:30 p. m. Dec. 20, it was stated 
has naught to do with the proposed|orally at the War Department Dec. 18. 
aH 





| electricity. 


Service of electric power by a large 
company to a small, unaffiliated, local 
utility which is unable to generate suf- 
ficient power to meet all demands in its 


| field, and the resultant ousting of an- 


other large electric utility now supply- 


|ing the. unmet local demand, may result 


from a petition filed Dec. 13 with the 
public service commission by the Grove- 


| ton Electric Light Company, according 


o a member of the commission, Mayland 
H. Morse. 

Thé petition is the first to be filed, 
according to Mr. Morse, under the pro- 
visions of a law passed by the 1929 legis- 
lature providing that “any public utility 
shall make or renew or extend any con- 
tract for the delivery of electrical energy 
to another utility upon such terms and 
conditions as the public service com- 
mission shall order to be for the public 
good.” es 

The Groveton company’s petition asks 
the commission to order the Grafton 
Power Company to enter into a contract 
with the petitioner for the delivery of 
It is stated that the terri- 
tory now being served by the Groveton 
company requires more power “than is 
being or can reasonably _ be: furnished 
by the petitioner’s own plant and sources 
of electrical generation.” 

The commission, Mr. Morse said, con- 
siders the petition as one of major im- 
portance because the Groveton company 
is an independent concern not affiliated 
with any of the large power interests. 
The Grafton Power Company is a unit 





Astra, constructors of pursuit and 





by the State highway department within 
the limits of the National Forests, 


ij 


\ 


y 





racing planes. 


Paper & Power Company. 


of the New England Power Association, 
which is affiliated with the International 


‘New Hampshire Is Asked io Compel 
Utility to Serve Another Company 


Commission Requested by Firm to Require Electric Plant 
To Enter Into Contract 





State of New Hampshire: Concord, Dec. 18. 


| The Grafton company is developing a 
new power plant at 15-mile Falls at Lit- 
| tleton, which when completed is expected 
| to produce approximately twice the pres- 
}ent electrical output of the State. It 
| plans to deliver the major portion of 
this energy under contract to the Edison 
| Electric Illuminating Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., over a transmission line to 
run almost the entire length of the State 
|of New Hampshire, 
more than 30 cities and towns. 

The Groveton company serves a terri- 
tory in which are located the Wyoming 
|and Groveton Paper companies, but does 
not serve them because of a lack of 
energy. The paper companies buy their 
power from the Public Service Company 
of New Hampshire, which is controlled 


passing through} 


' 


pected that action on the bill will be de- 
layed until after the Christmas recess. 

One of the objections related to the 
{equal distribution of the $230,000,000 be- 
|tween the District of Columbia and the 
jrest of the country, Senator Trammel 





|(Dem.), of Florida, stating that the | 


|money should be spread more widely. 


| The important point to be remembered, 
|Senator Keyes stated, is that the Gov- 
|ernment building program is not simply 
;extended by $230,000,000, but that by 
|this extension the annual expenditures 
jin the District of Columbia will go from 
| $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, and in the 
;remainder of the country from $25,000,- 
'000 to $35,000,000. 

|. Positive action of any nature by the 
; Committee was prevented by lack of a 
| quorum. Chairman Keyes does not ex- 
| pect to get the Committee together be- 
|fore the reconvening of Congress on 
i Jan. 6. 

| A second provision objected to by 
; members of the Committee, accgrding to 
| Chairman Keyes, is the acquisition of 
{certain of the sites in the District of 
| Columbia designated in the bill. A third 
|is the preference which would be shown, 
|in constructing post offices, to projects 
| authorized in prior public building acts 
| where the postal receipts have reached 
; $10,000 annually. 


|Minor Modifications 
|Of Bill Are Predicted 


Despite the fact that these questions 
have been raised, Senator Keyes _ be- 
| lieves that the bill ultimately will reach 
the Senate without any major amend- 
ments, though he does expect modifica- 
{tions. These modifications, he pointed 
out, will mean the necessity .of a con- 
ference between the two houses and fur- 
ther delay. 

In his message to the Congress, Mr. 
Hoover declared: “It would be helpful 
in the present economic situation if such 
steps were taken as would enable early 
construction work.” 

Action on the measure authorizing 


NN aes 


Flood Control Is Denied 
In Roanoke River Survey 





The Chief of Army Engineers, Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, has recommended that 
no special survey for flood control be 
made on the Roanoke River in Virginia. 
His recommendation was sent to Con- 
gress Dec. 18 by the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley. 

Gen. Brown stated that a survey of 
the Roanoke River already is in progress, 
under the provisions of House Document 
308, Sixty-ninth Congress, and that these 
investigations will fully cover the. flood 
control. problem. 








Two Loans Granted 


To Construct Ships’ 





Company Will Build Two 13,- 
450-ton Tankers 





Two loans, aggregating $2,602,050, in 
aid of the construction of two 13,450-ton 
tankers for the Tidewater Associated 
Transport Corporation, of New York, 
were granted Dec. 18 by the United 
States Shipping Board. 

The Board also announced sale of the 
laid-up steamer “Lake Elkwater,” to 
Moore & McCormack Company, Inc., of 
New York, for operation in the coast- 
wise trade. 
announcement follows: 

Two loans not to exceed $1,301,025 
each to be used in aid of building two 
13,450-ton tankers for the ‘Tidewater 
Associated Transport Corporation were 


| granted by the Shipping Board Dec. 18. 


The vessels are to be constructed by the 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., and will be ready 


| for service in the late Summer of 1930. 


They will be propelled by diesel engines 
and will have sea speeds of approx- 
imately 11 knots each. 


Sale of the SS. “Lake Elkwater” to | 


Moore & McCormack Company, Inc.. 
of New York, for operation in coastwise 
trade of the United States was approved 
by the Shipping Board Dec. 18. The 


“Lake Elkwater” is a steel cargo vessel 
of 4,050 dwt., equipped with reciprocat- 
ing engines and Scotch oil-burning boil- 
ers. She is designed to steam at 9% 
knots. The vessel has been in lay-up at 
Norfolk since 1921. ‘ 


Bond Issue Allowed 


Western Railroad 











Petition of Wisconsin Central 


For $10,000,000 Approved 





Authority has been granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to the 
Wisconsin Central Railway to issue 
$10,000,000 of refunding gold bonds 
under restrictions as set forth in Finance 
Docket No. 7926. The Commission’s 
summary of which follows in full text: 

Report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 7926, authorizing (1) the Wisconsin 
Central Railway Company to_ issue 
$10,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds, said bonds to be sold as 
of Jan. 1, 1930, at not less than 80 per 
cent of par, to the Minneapolis, St. Paul 





by the Insull interests. 


The Groveton company officials, accord- 
!igg to Commissioner Morse, plan to in- 
| crease their power supply so that it will 
be possible to supply the paper companies. 
| When this situation arrives, Mr. Morse 
said, the commission will give considera- 
tion to the withdrawal of the Public Serv- 
}ice Company from the Groveton Com- 
pany’s territory. 


Commissioner Morse also pointed out} 
that the petition is of importance because 
of the fact that it is the first request 
for power by a New Hampshire utility 
from the power development at 15-Mile 
| Falls, The commission, he said, has been | 
| giving considerable thought to the bene- 
| fits to be derived by this State from the 
development and the limit, if any, that 
must be placed upon the export of the 
power developed, 








i 


& Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, 
the proceeds to be used in paying the 
principal of and interest on $7,500,000 of 
three year 5 per cent secured notes which 
mature Jan. 1, 1930, the balance to be 
retained in the applicant’s treasury for 
necessary corporate purposes; and (2) 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company to issue $12,- 
106,000- of first refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B, in partial reimbursement 
of expenditures made for additions and 
betterments to its property and for ex- 
penditures to be made in acquiring $10,- 
000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way Company, $8,000,000 of said bonds 
to be sold at not less than 95 per cent 
of par and accrued interest and the re- 
maining $4,106,000 of bonds to be held by 
the applicant until the further order of 
the Commission, approved, 


The full text of the Board ‘| the Federal Government and by State, 


price fixed for the vessel is $31,000. The} 


Public Works Are Being Expedited 


| In All Sections, Declares Mr. Lamont 





Obstacles Are Encountered in Senate by Bill to Increase 
Federal Building Fund 





| [Continued from Page 1.] 


result in major amendments, it was ex- , $9,740,000 for the construction of a 


| 
| 
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Supreme Court building was also blocked 
in the Senate when Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, objected to the! 
unanimous consent request of Mr. Keyes | 
that the measure be approved. This bill! 
also has passed the House. 

Reports from varous localities con- 
tinually are arriving at the new division 
on public construction, set up in the De- | 


partment of Commerce to cooperate with | 
the States and cities in furthering im- | 
mediate execution of contracts for con-| 
templated or authorized projects, it was 
stated orally at the division. 


List of Projects 
Is Being Compiled 


A list of Federal, State and local con- 
struction projects is being compiled by 
the division for submission to the White 
House, it was stated. 

The statement by Mr. Lamont follows 
in full text: 

The practical, businesslike atitude of 
heads of local governments, public works 
officials, and business men throughout 
the country toward President Hoover’s 
appeal for speeding up public works! 
construction programs at the present 
time is typified, according to. the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, | 
by the following statement of views and | 
opinions adopted at a conference on pub- 
lic improvements recently held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

“(1).No condition ever justifies use- 
less, wasteful or untimely public ex- 
penditures. 

“(2) Present economic conditions jus- 
tify an effort on the part of every com- 
munity to promptly proceed with the con- 
struction of all desirable and timely pub- 
lic improvements that may be helpful in 
the absorption of any unemployment and 
assist in the stabilization of wages. Fac- 
tionalism, partisanship, and minor differ- 
ences of opinion should give way to 
united action in the direction of avoiding 
every unnecessary delay. | 








“(3) This conference pledges to the. 
President of the United States that all 
of us here present, each in his respec- 
tive city and county, will do our utmost 
to energetically forward this program.” | 


Delegates Attended 
From 51 Cities 


_ The northern Ohio conference on pub- | 
lic improvements consisted of mayors, | 
presidents of city councils, city man- 
agers, presidents of boards of educa- 
tion, presidents of boards of county com- 
missioners, and presidents of chambers 
of commerce, representing 51 cities and 
17 counties in the northern part of Ohio. 


Concrete reports made to this con- 
ference, according to an account sent to 


| Secretary Lamont by Allard Smith, pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- | 


merce, indicate an estimated expenditure 
in that part of Ohio of approximately 
$100,000,000 on public improvements in 
the course of the next few months. 
Contracts for public works construc- 
tion totalling many millions of dollars 
in value have already been expedited, 
according to accounts coming to the| 
White House and the Commerce Depart- 
ment from all regions of the country. 


Some of these projects have been ad- 
vanced several weeks or months on ac- 
count of local conditions and the desira- 
bility from the. national point of view, 
as expressed by President Hoover in his 
telegram to governors, of “giving | 
strength to the present economic situa- | 
tion and providing for the absorption of 
any unemployment” by the “energetic, 
yet prudent, pursuit of public works by 


municipal and county authorities.” 





Congress Approves Fund 
To Fight Florida Fruit Fly 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
for eradication work, and while the ap- 
propriation is available for eradication as 
well as the quarantine and inspection 





| activities, it is not anticipated that any 


part of it will be so used unless some 
pressing necessity therefor, not now 


| county 





existing, should arise. | 


ee 
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Bridge Plans in Four 
States Are Approved 
By War Department 


Two Spans in Kentucky Are 
Given’ Approval; Other 
States Are Also Allowed. 
To Cross Streams 








Plans for a bridge to be built across 
the Ohio River between Owensboro, Ky., 
and Rockport, Ind., have been approved, 
the War Department announced Dec. 17. 


Other bridges approved are to be built 
across the Kentucky River, 1% miles 
below Tyrone, Ky., and across the Cuya- 
hoga River at Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The State road department of Florida 
has been granted an extension of time 
for starting and completing bridges 
across Crane Creek at Melbourne, and 
across the Gordon River near Naples, it 
was &tated. Permission has been granted 
to construct a pile and timber bulk iead 
and fill in Stonington Harbor, Conn., near 
the mouth of the inner harbor, according 
to the Department’s statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Florida: Application by the State road 
department of Florida for an extension 
of time to Dec. 5, 1930, and Dec. 5, 1932, 
respectively, for the commencing and 
completion of a bridge across Crane 
Creek, at Melbourne, Fla. The. original 
plans were approved Dec, 5, 1928. 

Application by ‘the State road depart- 
ment of Florida for an extension of time 
to Dec. 21, 1930, and Dec. 21, 1932, re- 
spectively, for the commencing and com- 
pletion of a bridge across the Gordon 
River, near Naples, Fla. The original 
plans were approved Dec. 12, 1928. 


Connecticut: Application by the At- 
wood Machine Company, Mystic, Conn., 
for permission to construct a pile and 
timber bulkhead and fill in Stonington 
Harbor, at Stonington, Conn., near the 
mouth of the inner harbor. One end of 
the bulkhead and of the filling will rest 
against the Government breakwater (now 
obsolete), built under the original project 
for the improvement of the harbor be- 
tween 1828 and 1834. 

Ohio: Application by the board of 
commissioners of Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed across Cuyahoga 
River at Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
under authority of State law. 

The plans were revised by the appli- 
cant to overcome objections to the corner 
of Pier No. 10 projecting past the dock 


| line and to a horizontal clearance of 130 


feet for the 97.4 feet vertical clearance 
at a public hearing held by the district 
engineer. 

Kentucky and Indiana: Application by 
the Owensboro-Rockport Bridge Com- 
pany, assignee of E. T. Franks, for 
approval of a bridge to be constructed 
across the Ohio River between Owens- 
boro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind., under 
authority of an act of Congress approved 
Feb. 26, 1929. 

Applicant. revised the plans to ever- 
come objections made to the horizontal 
clearances proposed at a public hearing 
held by a board of engineer officers, 

Kentucky: Application made by ‘the 
State highway commission of Kentucky 
for approval of plans of a bridge to be 
constructed across Kentucky River, 1% 
miles below Tyrone, Ky., under authority 
of State law. 


a ____ 


since a Mediterranean fruit fy has been 
seen in Florida, and, while it may exist 
in a dormant condition, it is agreed by 


the Secretary of Agriculture, the Com- * 


mittee and the Florida representatives in 
the House that the sum recommended in 
the accompanying joint resolution will 
be sufficient to continue the quarantine 
which the Department of Agriculture 
maintains, and to carry on the inspection 
and scouting work until such time as 
further developments of the situation and 
additional investigation will present a 
clearer view of what the real necessities 
of the case may prove to be. 


The fruit crop is very important to 
Florida and its movement to the normal 
markets should not be hampered, under 
the Government’s quarantine regulations, 
by any lack of funds with which to main- 
tain it properly so long as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture deems it necessary 
to be maintained. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommends immediate passage of 
the resolution in order that it may be- 


come a law before the approaching recess - 


It has been more than four months; of Congress for the holidays. 
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iry to Cover 
Country’s Banking 
Systems Is Sought 


Senate Committee to Con- 
sider Mr. King’s Resolu- 
tion Soon After Holidays, 
Says Chairman Norbeck 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
some of the paragraphs of the King 
Resolution, but are not material modi- 


* fications,” Senator Glass later explained. 


Asked whether his proposals would 
narrow or broaden the scope of the in- 
quiry, the Virginia Senator said: 

“The investigation, as it will be au- 
thorized, will be amply broad enough. I 
expect the Committee to report to the 
Senate soon after the holidays and be- 
lieve the ‘Senate will grant the author- 
ity for the inquiry at once.” 

Mr. Glass also has prepared tegisla- 
tion amending the reserve act which he 
believes will effect a cure of some of 
the difficulties now existing, but will not 
offer the bill until after further con- 
ferences with banking experts. This 


measure is part of a general program in-| farm, y, ab : 
tended to strengthen the reserve system | cent of our farm production is exported, Believes Cotton Prices 
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Tax on Speculative Sales of Stock 
Advocated as Aid to Agriculture 





Senator Brookhart Says Levy Would Provide Means to 
: Regulate Credit Facilities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a 


| tal return of 4 per cent upon his capital 
investment. Both figures are unjustly 
low, but I shall present the case from 
this level. 

If the farmer is entitled to $5,000,000,- 
000 more for his crops, whence shall it 
come? He can not get it unless some- 
body pays it to him. How can his price 
be raised? : 

There is a large volume of farm prod- 
ucts imported that can be produced in 
the United States. If the tariff rates 
are properly adjusted, this portion of the 
market can be turned to the American 
| farmer. 
come can be increased more than $1,000,- 
| 000,000 by this method. This leaves $4,- 
| 000,000,000 more to be found elsewhere. 
It must be found mainly by handling 
| the exportable surplus. . 
| Let us take a look at our American 
\farm. It is producing a surplus for ex- 
| port of about $2,000,000,000 per year. 
| This, however, is its value largely in a 
| processed form and not as it left the 





and halt defection among member banks. | and cotton, wheat, and pork products 
Among the five measures unanimously | make up about two-thirds of this sur- 


ordered reported by the Banking and | 
Currency Committee are two introduced | 


within the last week by Chairman Nor- 


beck at the request of the Federal Re-/-uyrplus. For instance, this year the farm-| mand. In. 1928 we had the largest sur- | 


serve Board. | 


Purpose of Measures 

One of these bills (S. 2605) would cor- | 
rect the discrimination now existing 
against State member banks of the re- 
serve system. By terms of the original 
Federal reserve act, national banks with | 
capital and surplus of over $1,000,000 | 
may apply to the Reserve Board for per- 
mission to establish branches in foreign 
countries and dependencies or 
possessions of the United States, “for | 
the furtherance of the foreign commerce | 
of the United States.” | 

Authority for State banks to establish 
branches abroad comes from the law of 
the State by which it is chartered, but 
the McFadden-Pepper Act of 1927 em- | 
ployed language which seemed to deny | 
them the privilege of establishing for- | 
eign branches. 

The Norbeek bill will correct this dis- | 
crimination by authorizing the Board to | 
grant at its discretion the permission to | 
State banks having a capital and surplus | 
of $1,000,000 or more, to establish 
branches abroad. 


The secon’ measure (S. 2666) of Sen- 
ator Norbeck is to facilitate the cancel- 
lation of reserve bank stock in cases 
where member banks have ceased to func- 
tion, and is intended to obviate the neces- 
sity of the liquidation litigation now re- 
quired. By its terms, the Comptroller 
of the Currency may appoint a receiver | 
after banking operations have been dis- 
continued for 50 days, and the stock held 
by the bank in the district reserve bank 
thay be cancelled and payment made 
equal to its cash-paid subscriptions on the 
shares cancelled and % per cent a month 
from the last dividend, less existing lia- 
bilities. 

Two Other Bills Pending 

Senator Norbeck is also author of two 
other measures advocated by the Treas- 
ury Department. One (S. 486) author- 
izes national banks to pledge their as- 
sets as security for deposits of public 
moneys in the form required by the laws 
of the State, where it is located, im the 
ease of other banking institutions. The 
other (S. 684) permits the Federal Re- 


serve Board to waive at its discretion in} 
the case of State banks and trust com-| 


panies the six-month notice required of 
intention to withdraw from membership 
in a reserve bank. , 

The fifth measure (S. 544) acted upon 
is by Senator George (Dem.), of Geor- 
gia. It empowers the receiver of a na- 
tional bank, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and upon 
order of a court of record of competent 
jurisdiction, to compromise the indi- 
vidual liability of any shareholder either 
before or after judgment. This meas- 
ure also has the support of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Legislation designed to make both 
group and chain banking unlawful prob- 
ably will be proposed at the current ses- 
sion of Congress, according to a state- 
ment made public Dec. 18 by Represent- 
ative Strong (Rep.), of Blue Rapids, 


Kans., member of the House Committee | 


on Banking and Currency. 

“Present restrictions against chain 
banking are being violated indirectly,” 
he said, “and I am considering a bill that 
will prevent this practice.” 

His statement follows in full text: 


Mr. Strong’s statement follows in full | 


text: 

The country should be advised of the 
effort being made to control the financial 
system of the Nation through branch 
banking. 

In the Congressional Record of Nov. 18 
two articles were printed by former Dep- 
uty Comptroller of the Currency Charles 


W. Collins, in which he states that “Judg- | 


ing by the rate of its progress within the 
last six months it will take only about 


two more years before branch banking | cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- | yy)7 . , Sere , | F. Longenecker; Weston, Charles B. Saxby; 
in the country districts, as well as in the | rencies are as shown below: ee co Sree Gandy; Varna, Herbey E.! witiard, Frank 'B. James. 
cities, will be the usual and ordinary ie ec. } (ey4| Indiana.—Kingman, Lenna Robinson Oklahoma.—Garber, Harry, S. Magill; 
form of banking. | Austria (schilling) ; 14.0622 14.0684 Iowa.—Lansing, Carl F. Bechtel; Oak-' Pittsburg, Odessa H. Willis, 
, | Belgium (belga) 13.9971 - : ae, ) . |. Pennsylvania.—Adah, Lewis A. Brown; 
“It should be recognized, however, that | Bulgaria (lev) 7212 ville, George W. Graham; Randolph, Alva G./ anjison Park, Anna ©, Grotth; Cheltenham, 
this movement toward the extension of | Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9677 ay Peano Abil >: " ot Co Frank C. Fisher; Clintonville. Margaret L. | 
branches would not take its present form | Denmark (krone) 26.8392 343 | eet. i. ene: Wi B, eeneret : he- |McKee; Latrobe, Joseph A. Conrad; Mohn- | 
of group banking were it not for the fact England (pound) . 488.1154 “488.1209 | POP A» ; oo: San 2 reuca ©Prings,| ton, Edwin ¥. Miller; Schwenkville, Samuel 
) ‘ a oh: Finland (markka) 2.5171 2.5170 | Paul H. Quinn; Kansas City, William B. L. Miller; She F : , ae 
that the Federal laws prohibit the Deanaattoaus . 3/9382 3.9385 | Trembley; Kincaid, John E. Scruggs; La an aO® i Spencerent, Michael Wolsky; 
simpler form. S | Germany (reichsmark) ' 93'9467 23.9463 | Harpe, Ray Bartlett; Lewis, William S. \Ehote Inland Wont’ Denies Lyra S. 
“Where the urge of» economic forces | Greece (drachma) ’ “112993 1.2995 | Lyman; Otis, Lida Zimmerman; Republic,| 4, Cook. ; 
has run counter to statutory enactment, | Hungary (pengo) ' 17.5078 17.5094| Walter H. Polley; Riley, James R. Robison; South Dakota.—Melle . 
} | . llette, Florence F. 
a way has been found to accomplish in- | Italy (lira) ; ... 5.2356 5.2348 | Vermillion, Fred W. Arnold; Wakefield,| Cheatham; Wallace, Nora Sunne. 
directly what the law prohibits to be Netherlands (guilder) . 40.3661 40.3438 | Louis ‘H. Wapler, i Tennessee.—Roan Mountain, Clifford B. 
done directly. The law prohibits a cer- erwer apeene) .» 26,8142 ree peepee tew Coste, Bee Se atahes : Perkins; Rutledge, Mettie M. Boston; Taze- 
; A : Sf oland (zloty) . 11,1194 11.1977 | a.—# Isher, John 8. Pickett; Grand | well, John L. Goin. 
Preise renter hake Pyerd stennes|Pertnal (ecado) <-.7 “AROS “ABHEG| Gane Matin hae: hel, Tin i |"Pesaie™ Guana John, Wigan. 
: \ | Rumania (leu)........... 5962 -.5967| Poatner; Saline, William 8. Montgomery. Utah.—Standardville, A ison. 
: rocedure which the law does not pro- | Spain (peseta) . 13.8484 13.8490| Maine.—South Bristol, Everett W. Gam-| Virginia.—Hollins, Lele ae eleed: 
ibit. E Sweden OOO. can sannar 26.9850 26.9818 | 4&e. ? Shawsville, Frederick A. Wills. 
He proceeds as follows: “The next | SWitzerland (franc).. . 19.4469 19.4473 | | Maryland.—Aberdeen, Austin E. Andrew; | West Virginia.—Albright, Russell B. Gib- 
: : : | Yugoslavia (dinar).. . 1.7716 1.7723 | Barton, Albert L. Frenzel. on; illi 
branch banking bill will not b son; Lost Creek, William P. Jett 
bill but simply an amendment of the Mc. | Hon Keng (dollar) 42.6696 42.5178 | | Massachusetts.—North Reading, William|  Wisconsin—Arkansaw,  Bdward N. 
Fadden Act. * * * Before the new | Chine (Merten deltas) 39.2500 39-0812 * Michignn,—Hart, William E. Lewis. Hered 'E Wethlens these ae ot 
amendment will pass Congress, branch | China (yuan dollar) 39.0000 38:8333| Minnesota.—Big Falls, Arthur B. Pgul;|Cronk; Kenosha, Charles L, Holderness: 
banking will be present in full force in | India (rupee) . 86.3875 36.3932 | Big Lake, Elmer E, Putnam; Harris, Dwight| Livingston, Harry E. Eustice; Marshfield, 
every State in the United States, but it | Japan (yen) 43.9968 48.9875 | C. Jarchow. | : Fred B. Rhyner; Mendota, William .Rath- 
will be the holding company form of | Sing#pore (dollar) . 56,0416 55.9791) Mississippi.—Alligator, Rosa W. Burton. |bun; Mount Hope, Claire A. Lynn; Spooner, 
a gh Rg Hegag See Canada (dollar) 99.2343 99.3497| Missouri.Benton, Robert M. Tirmen-| Walter C. Crocker; Stevens Point, Alfred E. 
’ ee : Cuba (peso) 99.9237 99,9237 | stein; Cape Girardeau, Harry H. Haas; Fair-| Redfield; Waldo, William H. Petersen. 
“It will be the kind of branch banking | Mexico (peso) 48.0500 48.0625 | fax, Orville J. White; Flat River, 8S. Har-| Wyoming.—Jackson, William E. Lloyd; 
that nobody wants to perpetuate in- | Argentina (peso, gold) 88.5098 91.0199} vey Ramsey; Linn, Edward Baumgartner. | Salt Creek, Carl -Springer. 
definitely, but it will be the general opin- Brasil (milreis ) 11.2660 11.0275 | Montana.—Belfry, Ezra A. Anderson; New Jersey.—Plainfield, Elias H. Bird. 
ion that it is better than the old system | (;;,° cap : - 12,0855 12.1280 | Pains merry euler, ; California.—Fresno, George W, Turner. 
of country banking which is displaced Jruguay (peso) ....,... 4 93.1109 92.073 }| _Nebraska.—Carleton, William E. Flory; Idaho.—Arco, Roy L. Sutcliffe. 
a ald dete ed ten Tle aurenion it Ame Conemae (DONO) vecenecncc 96.3900 96.3900 Center, Lulu Woodbury; Doniphan, Royal Florida.—Lakeland, Ferrel D, Smith; Or- 
’ OP PEPUOe cv cccccnsnccccces 48.7500 48.6250) H. Stapleton. lando, David R. Laycock, 


| per bushel tariff. 


insular | - 


plus. 
The tariff is not effective upon any 
farm product that has an exportable 


ers of the Northwest have received 
about 20 cents per bushel less for their 
wheat than the farmers of Canada in 
spite of the fact that we have 42 cents 
Nevertheless, the 
Canadian farmers have received a better 
price than the world market at harvest 
time, because their pool has been able 
to hold the seasonal surplus out of the 
market. 
The American surplus goes abroad 
and the price is fixed by sale in the 
world market where it is offered in com- 
petition with all the world. This price 
is cabled back to the board of trade or 
the Cotton Exchange and this fixes the 
price of the whole product at home. 
Hence a tariff is not effective. 

Will a flexible tariff correct this trou- 
ble? No, it can not be corrected by 
raising or lowering tariff rates, either 


| by the Congress or by the Tariff Com-/ different. 


mission. Besides, Congress will give the 
farmers high enough tariff rates to raise 
the whole $4,000,000,000, providing they 






However, nobody claims his in-| 


Roughly speaking, about 10 per 





Credit Control 





_|Inereases in Stocks 
Of Silver in Orient 
Are Shown in Report 





Imports Into Shanghai and 
India Are Increased. Dur- 
ing Week, Department of 
Commerce Finds 


of it must be held for a better world 
demand. In extreme cases I have thought 
it would require $1,500,000,000. We have 
| provided only $500,000,000 for the Farm 
| Board, and that only to be loaned on} Increases in the silver stock in Shang- 
good security, with no provision for pay-| hai on Dec. 12, and in India on Dec. 13, 


ment of losses. In addition, we have the | were shown in cable messages to the De- 
|Intermediate Credit Bank, 


jauthorized capital of $660,000,000, and} Dec, 17, The Department’s announce- 
I have proposed to transfer it to the, ments follow in full text: 

Farm Board. If to these we add a $200,- | Silver stocks in Shanghai on Dec. 12 
000,000 debenture available for the pay- | totaled 189,180,000 taels, says a radio- 
ment of losses, the Board can safely and | f the D t ’s Sh hal 
quite fully finance the whole exportable | ™@™ trom the Mepar ment's eaener | 
surplus except in the most extreme cases, | Office. Of this amount 107,781,000 taels | 
It could have done it easily this year with were held in native banks. The figures 


two-thirds of these resources. |for Dec. 5 totaled 188,179,000 taels and 
| Besides, I do not believe the losses| 199,186,000 taels respectivel 

| will ever be more than a small fraction | Page : P y- 
‘of $200,000,000. On many of the big-| Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
| gest items there could be a profit. This 88,573,000 taels on Dec. 12, compared 
|means that the debenture would soon! With 86,175,000 taels on Dec. 5. The to- 
grow into a fund large enough to handle | t@l number of silver dollars was 138,- 
lany crop, and might nearly all be dis- | 419,000 on Dec, 12, compared with 141,- 
continued in the end. | 860,000 on Dec. 5. Exchanges were 
steady at rates prevailing for the past | 
; two months. 


Silver imports into India for the pe- 
riod Dec. 7 to Dec. 13, inclusive totaled 
1,129,000 ounces, says a cable dispatch 
from the Department’s Bombay office. 
The —* — from the follow- 
ing oints: ondon, 23,000 ounces; 
plus. If we had decided the farmers | CHenihe, 29,000 ounces; and, New York, 
were entitled to 23 cents per pound and | 1,077,000 ounces. During the period from 
bid that for it, we would probably have | Noy. 30 to Dec. 6, inclusive, imports to- 
purchased about $500,000,000 or $600,- | taled 129,000 ounces. ; 

000,000 worth to have maintained the Currency in reserve on Dec. 7 totaled 


market at that price. | 1,061,600,000 rupees in silver coins as 


| But if the Farm Board should do that| compared with 1,071,900,000 rupees on 

through its stabilizing corporation, it! Noy. 29, Bullion in reserve was 35,400,- 
| would own 65 per cent of the world’s 000 rupees disclosing a decrease of 24, 
cotton demand. It would be in position 300,000 rupees since Nov. 29. 


to ask a price and to get it. Already} oy . 
at this date that cotton would have been | Silver ‘stocks were estimated on Dec. 
13 at 4,200 bars disclosing an increase 


sold with not one dollar of loss. Aj —° , 
;: ; of 200 bars since Dec. 6. The weekly 
profit might easily have been taken. The | oftake as cabled én Dec. 14 was 8765 


|farmers would have received 23 cents . . 
| per pound instead of 6 to 10 cents which — a oe be lhl — ye 


|they did receive. The whole South} : 
|would have been prosperous and that | declined but closed steady, unaffected by | 
the Chinese situation. 


| would have added to the prosperity of | 

| the entire country. | —SSSE—————==y 

| The situation as to wheat is not meh | coe, & a of at least $200,-| 
The United States and Can-|;:.° o make your own rates effec- | 

ada produce from 60 to 70 per cent of; “V® : . ; 

| the exportable wheat of the whole worid.| In conclusion, I wish to refer to an- 











| 
| 


|'Could Have Been Raised 


_ For example, cotton is the biggest 
item of export. On an average we ex- 
port about 65 per cent of the world de-{ 
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with an! partment of Commerce, made public | 


Trunk Lines 





The 284-mile trunk line proposed to be | 
constructed by L. F. Loree, railroad ex- 
ecutive, between Easton and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as the connecting link in a through 
route between New York and Chicago, 
will be of considerable significance to 
|transportation in the East in the event 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
|approves the proposed “fifth system” 


of the Delaware & Hudson Company, it 
was testified by Mr. Loree Dec. 18 dur- 
ing hearings in Finance Docket No. 4741 
relative to the proposed cross-Pennsyl- 
vania construction. 


Mr. Loree, as president of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Company, is the sponsor 
f the fifth-system plan of that carrier 
or unification of railroads in eastern 
trunk line territory. He told Assistant 
Finance Director C.°V. Burnside, presid- 
ing Commission official, that the pro- 
posed construction by the New York, 
Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad, would 
materially shorten the distance between 
New York and Chicago over existing 
routes, and would serve to connect two 
of the most important districts of the 
United States, the midwestern and north- 
eastern States, 


The rail executive’s assertion was made 
in answer to a question of Director Burn- 
side as to what connection his proposed 
new line would have with consolidation 
in the East. 


The director asked Mr. Loree if his 
“through route” would have any effect | 
on rates. The answer was “yes.” Mr. 
Loree explained that the resultant sav- 
ings in mileage and wear and tear on 
equipment by means of the shorter route 
proposed and the better grades, would 
permit carriers to reduce operating ex- 
penses. Reduction of operating expenses. 
he said, is usually accompanied by some | 
reduction in rates. The exact effect upon 
rates, however, he declared, would depend 
to a large extent upon the feeders at 


aga end of the proposed new trunk 
ine. 





Joint Operation 
Of Road Conceded 


He said that he would be willing to 
permit joint operation of the proposed, 
new line, but insisted on one predominant | 
factor in such operation. “Two men can| 
| ride a horse, but only one can steer the | 
horse on the road,” he stated. 








AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Branch 


Reduction in Freight Rates Claimed 
From Railroad Across Pennsylvania 





Mr. Loree Tells I. C. C. His Proposed Line Would Shorten 
Distance From Midwest to Atlantic 





a corporation under the laws of Penn- 


sylvania, and therefore not ‘entitled to} 


perform any corporate function. They 
have a motion to dismiss the application 
of the new company now pending for 
consideration of the Commission. 
Following completion of Mr. Loree’s 
testimony, opposing counsel surprised in: 
terested parties at the hearing by de- 
claring that they wish some time to pre- 


pare their attack upon the plan. Through | 


Mr. Bikle, the opposers asked for an ad- 
journment to prepare their case, and Di- 
rector Burnside granted the plea. 

Further hearing was set for Jan. 28 
at Washington, D. C. % 

Following adjournment of the hearing, 
Mr. Loree stated orally that while the 
cross-State construction and its tentative 
connections with existing carriers is an 
independent trunk line proposition, it 
could be included in the Delaware & 
Hudson “Fifth System” in the event the 
Commission approves that proposal. 

The statement presented to the Com- 


mission by Mr. Loree in support of the| 


proposed “through route” follows in full 
text: 
There are in the United States two or 


three major transportation problems, the | 
solution of which rests with the Interstate | 
Commerce ,people rather than with the) 


railroads themselvey, In the 13 north- 


}eastern States, occupying only 8 per 


cent of the continental area of the United 
States, there lives one-third of the popu- 
lation. Mankind is a heat machine and 


to supply this heat through fuel in the 


form of food he uses for 65 per cent of 
his necessities the products of wheat, 
cattle and hogs. 


In this area containing one-third of | 
the inhabitants we raise less than 6 per} 


cent of these essentials; the balance must 
all be brought in from the outside. 
industries of these 13 northeastern States 
have on their pay roll 47 per cent of the 
total population of the country employed 
in industry. Largely, the raw materials 
and semi-finished materials have to be 


brought into the territory and a large} 
part of the finished proaucts move out| 


of it. 

Contrasted with this are 12% States 
of the Mid-West where, for the first time 
in the history of the world, an attempt 
is being made to build up an industrial 


The | 


Canada already has a successful pool} 


are made effective. that kept wheat well above the world; 

How to make them effective is the all-| market during the harvest time this year. | 
important question in the tariff bill. The head of the pool appeared before the 
Some farm leaders and so-called friends Senate Committee and would like to! 
of the farmers are shouting for the} have us cooperate with them. If we do, | 
flexible tariff, but this is chasing the} the two together could control the world! 
rainbow. I have asked experts to add| market for wheat to about the same) 
up all the benefits of the flexible tariff extent as the United States alone can! 


other subject not directly in the line| 
of farm relief, but so closely connected | 
as to be of the greatest importance to/| 
the farmer. It is the question of credit 
control. 

At present the surplus credit of the 
country is assembled in New York for 
the. purpose of speculation. 
amount has exceeded one-third of all} 


|lem to the port of New York. He said| 
The total! ¢ 


The director then asked the Delaware | population with a geographical center 
Hudson president if the congestion at| more than 1,000. miles from salt water. 


| the port of New York would be effected | Here is a population as large as that of | 
| by the new road planned. 


P Mr. Loree re-| England, nearly as large as that of 
plied that that was a considerable prob- | France or Italy, but instead of being a 


maritime nation its access to the sea 
that the New York Central and Delaware | must be over this long distance. 


Hudson Company might eventually | Further, its chief market is in the 


to the farmers of the United States dur- 
ing the past seven years. I then had 


| them add up all the benefits to industry, 


and estimate how much it had cost the 

| farmers in higher prices. The final re- 
| sult showed that the flexible tariff has 
cost the farmers many millions more 
than its benefits. 


Export Debentures 
Proposed as Remedy 


These facts have turned the Senators | 


of the Northwest against the flexible 
tariff. d 
port debenture of half the tariff rate. 
As it passed the Senate, the certificate 


of this debenture is issued to the ex- 


porters and is redeemable by the Treas- | 


ury. This ought to raise the price of 
farm products by the amount of the 
debenture, but to make sure of ,this, I 
| would like to see it changed and issued 
to the Farm Board only, and made avail- 
able for payment of losses in handling 


\the surplus, if any. 
' 


ltion of sufficient finance. Some of this 
surplus will turn quickly and the money 
will be back for use again, but some 
= 
| be fairly easy for Congress within the 
next two years to permit these holding 
| companies to disappear and let the group 
| of banks be converted into a straight-out 
| branch system of the largest bank in the 
group.” 





It is reported that Mr. Collins is now | 


the attorney of the largest branch bank- 
ing system in the United States, and if 
this is so his statements are very signifi- 
cant, 

To prohibit the accomplishment of do- 
ing “indirectly what the law prohibits 


directly,” I am considering introducing a | Peck; Shirley, Oscar L. West. 


bill in Congress to make group and chain 
banking unlawful. 





Foreign Exchange 





Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 





Instead, they have offered an ex-| 


I have always thought that the han- | 
| dling of the surplus was mainly a ques- | 


New York, Dec. 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 





| the deposits in all of the member banks | 


control cotton, 
of the whole Federal reserve system. | 


The United States is furnishing about | : . : | 
ainadidantien at ts. acankh duented. tor! Speculation bids the interest rates to a 
pork products, which is the next biggest | 
,item. Again we need only adequate} 
financing to secure our cost of produc- 
tion and cooperative profit. 


More Power Asked 
For Farm Board 


As to oats and corn, the sutplus is! p. 
very small, and a very small investment) 
would insure us an adequate price. As 
to beef products, there is a further diffi- 
culty of processing and some like diffi- 
culty as to pork, but adequate financing | 
| will answer both. The debenture, if paid | 
to the Farm Board, will furnish this 
finance. So far, the Farm Board has 
been of no general benefit; perhaps on| 
, the whole a detriment. It is high time} gy, 
that it should be vitalized and equipped | 
with: genuine financial power. 


them recently % pér cent to the 
|farmers of the country. 


Tax Is Advocated 
On Speculative Sales | 


taxed. Senator Glass has offered an! 


5 per cent sales tax on all these specu- 
| lative sales when the sale is made within 
60 days from the date of purchase. | 
This is a simple and effective definition | 
of speculation. If the stock is purchased | 
and held 60 days or more, it is rated an| 
investment. If less, it is a speculation. | 


ocks is 22 days, the vast majority of! 
them will come under this tax. Gaso- 
{line pays about a 15 per cent sales tax, | 


farmers at this moment, you do not have! least 5 per cent. 
an exportable surplus, but at the pres-| I am aware that such a tax would 
|ent rate of increase you will have it be-| reduce the volume of speculative busi- 


fore the end of 1930, and then all I have’ ness, but that fact would be its greatest | 


said will apply with equal force to you. benefit. However, the volume would con- 
All farmers, east, west, north and south,| tinue large and pay the tax, and this 
should join together for this debenture.| would give us money to improve the 


| You are now paying $1,000,000,000 or| rural mail routes and to relieve the thou- | 


$1,200,000,000 a year in higher prices to| sands of disabled soldiers who are draw- 
maintain the tariff system. You are en-' ing no compensation. 


Nominations to Fill Postmasterships 


President Hoover sent to the Senate} 





| New Jersey.—Lambertville, 


D. 
| for confirmation Dec. 17 a list of nomi-| McCracken; Westville, Richard M. Craw- 
| nations of postmasters as follows: | ford. 

| 


Charles 


Effie Jordan. New Mexico.—State College, John H. 


Evans. 
Thomas D. | New York.—Altmar, Fenner J. Rich; Ash- 
ville, Josephine G. Loomis; Bedford, Mary 
J. O’Brien; Burke, Walter L. Moe; Croghan, 
|Edward J. Monroe;. Minnewaska, John K. 
| Lathrop; Oneida, Jay Farrier; Parish, Owen 


| Alabama.—Chatom, 
| Arkansas.—Mammoth Spring, 


California.—Downey, James E. Van 
|Matre; Orange Cove, William L. Robbins; 
| Wasco, Archie R. Beckes. 
| Colorado.—Canon City, John W. Emmer- 


eens Mauaa Bandas Wt, teens Lemar, | - House, _Sackets Harbor, Sheldon G. 
Lewis M. Markham; Trinidad, James 8.| Stratton; _Waddington, James E. McKee. 
Grisham. | North Carolina.—Cleveland, John H. Hob- 


Illinois.—Altona, Anna C. Krans; Biggs- | £0") Kannapolis, Edgar E. Lady; 
ville, Nancy Jamison; Bushnell, James E. | Pleasant, Edith V. Moose. 

Veerbees;, Cubh, Mac EB. Loachery: eit North Dakota.—Brocket, Clara J. Leet; 
|view, Nellie T. Lindstrom; Freeburg, Wil- Hamilton, Albert E. Thacker; MeVille, Carl 
liam’ C. Borger; Hillsdale, James F. Mill; | @Uanbeck; Pekin, Bennie M, Burreson; 
Hinckley, Leslie K. Valentine; Lamoille, erth, John J. Mullett; Saint Thomas, Don- 
Tena S.'Ecklund; Little York, George F.|#!4G. McIntosh. | : 

Dickson; Manlius, Harry R. Smith; Mineoka, B See pple Creek, Fred C. Troxel; 
Ellis H. Jones; New Boston, Harvie D. Har. | Buckeye Lake, Wm. H. Neiberg; Clyde, 
|ris; Polo, Albert S. Tavenner; Princeville, | Robert H. Brown; Dalton, John W. Shisler; 
| Willis M. Hoag; Reynolds, Edna G. Mal- 
lette; Rockport, Harry L. Johnson; Tonica, 
! Elijah Williams; Toulon, Arthur W. Shinn; 


Mount 


H. Meek; Luckey, Sanford E. Goodell; Re- 
| public, Crayton E. Womer; Rittman, Henry 








I wish expressly to say to the dairy| and speculation in stocks should pay at} 


higher level always, and the effect on /POlicy of diverting traffic from the port of 
Federal land bank bonds was to raise) New York to other ports along the At- 
ee -gy seaboard?” asked Director Burn- 
| side. 


| that it is impossible to divert traffic from 


If, this business is to continue, it should | ence has always been disastrous.” 


amendment to the tariff bill to levy a! #, 


: : | business. 
Since the average holding of these |the line w 


| 
| 


|vade the territory between Easton and 
| Pittsburgh. 


|cer read into the record a letter from 


shorten delivery to New York City by 
making tidewater at Albany. 
| 


“What do you think of the national | 


Mr. Loree replied that he believed 


New York to other ports except by “main 
force.” 


“Main force,” he said, “in my experi- 


At the opening of his testimony, Mr. 
oree declared that the cross-Pennsyl- 
vania line is an old proposition, dating as | 
far back as 1873, when the old Conti- | 
nental Railway surveyed several routes 
over the Alleghany Mountains. He said 
that the new road, like the old Nickel | 
Plate, proposed to specialize on freight 
Estimated traffic capacity over 
ould be about 120 trains daily, 
or 60 each way. 

Several persons preceded the rail exec- 
utive to the witness stand. . Colonel Em- 
bic, staff officer attached to the war plans | 
division of the War Department, testi- | 
fied that the proposed new line would be 
of considerable military importance in 
the event of a national emergency such 
as war. 


Henry Wolfe Bikle, counsel for the 
Pensylvania Railroad, opposing the con- 
struction, asked Colonel Embic to name 
the forefgn power he thought might in- | 


Colonol Embiec declared that he could 
not answer such a question, and Direc- | 
tor Burnside upheld him. The Army offi- 


Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, to 
L. F. Loree, stating that the line pro- 
posed would be of decided military value 
in defense of the East in the event of | 
war. 

Colonel Embic was followed on the | 
stand by H. D. Chamberlain, Delaware & 





Fremont, Myron C. Cox; Lakeside, George | 


Hudson accountant, who testified relative 
to various statistical exhibits introduced. 


Operating Revenues 
Of Line Estimated 


One of these exhibits estimated the to- 
tal railway operating revenues of the 
proposed line for 1939 at $29,668,239.12, 
comprising $29,516,399.12 in freight rev- 
enues and $151,840 in passenger reve- 
|nues. The net railway operating reve- 
nues of the proposed line were estimated 
at $17,661,796.12 for 1939. 

Mr. Chamberlain estimated the line’s 
operating expenses at $12,006,443 for 
1939, or only 40.47 per cent of the reve- 
nues. The 40.47 per cent operating ratio 
is the lowest of any of a large number of 
| representative carriers throughout tle 
| country read into the record by the D. & 
H, accountant Mr, Chamberlain placed 
the net railway operating income of the 
proposed line for 1939 at $14,975,993.09. 

The powerful trunk lines of the East 
are opposing the proposed cross-State 
line on the ground that it can serve no 
real public need. The territory proposed 
to be traversed, it is contended, already 
is adequately served by existing lines of 
railroad. Another road can only divert 
traffic from these carriers which have 
pioneered this section of the country and 
are entitled to its traffic, it is urged. 


Counsel for the opposing carriers are 
Henry Wolfe Bikle for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who is acting as spokesman for 
the opposition; R. Marsden Smith and 
Luther M. Walter of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad; and C. A. Halpen of the 
New York Central. 

Mr. Bikle also is representing the Le- 
high Valley; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; Central Railroad of New Jer- 





sey; and the Reading Company, who are 
opposed to the new route. 


}make in the disposition of questions and | 


northeastern States and intercourse be- 
tween these two great communities of 
35,000,000 and 40,000,000 people is inter- 
rupted by the great range of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. This range of moun- 
tains is significant, not only from its 
great height, more than 2,000 feet, not 
only because of the entire absence of 
water gaps, so that the movement must 
be made over the crest of the mountains, 
but even more by its great width, about 
300 miles. ‘he only road to pass around 
it is the New York Central on the north, 
but this materially lengthens the route. | 
Another means of approach would be 
the deepening of the Barge Canal to 
allow lake vessels to come dowr. to the 
seashore, bu’: from the standpoint of the 
steam railroad man the logical method | 
is to build across the mountains the best 
possible instrument of transportation. 
In crossing the Rocky Mountains the | 
railroads reach an elevation of from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet. The New York, | 
Pittsburgh & Chicago proposed line 
reaches an elevation of 1,560 feet, The | 
Rocky Mountain roads have a rise and| 
fall of from 22,000 to 60,000 feets this | 
line a rise and fall of 4,000. The Rocky | 
Mountain roads have opposing grades of | 
2.2 per cent; this line .3 of 1 per cent.| 
The Rocky Mountain roads depart from | 
the line of the great circle drawn be-| 
tween their terminals by from 21 per 
cent to 28 per cent; this line by 7% 
per cent, - 

The Congress has confided the des- 
tinies, not only of the railroads but of 
the country itself, to the fostering guard- 
ianship and control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The future of 
these two great communities and of the 
country rests upon the decision they 


the significance this may have upon the 
race itself. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


December 16 
Made Public December 18 





Receipts 


Ae ek wes $1,562,279.03 | 


Customs receipts y 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


ceseesces 22,524,423.78 | 
internal 
1,775,254.67 
762,461.82 


PusiisHeD WITHOUT ComMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 









Banking 
Final Value Fixed 


For Properties of 


D. & R. G. Railroad 


Worth of Owned and Used 
Holdings Is Placed at 
$101,500,000; Trackage 
Exceeds 2,400 Miles 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
has been finally valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $101,500,000 
on its wholly owned and used properties 
as of June 30, 1919, it was announced 
by the Commission Dec: 18 in a re- 
oo and order in Valuation Docket No. 
The total owned properties of the road 
were valued by the Commission at $102,- 
057,848, while the total used properties 
were placed at $104,257,137. 

The Rio Grande Junction Railway, 
leased to the Denver & Rio Grande, was 
valued at $2,280,000 on its properties 
owned but not used, leased to the D. & 
| R, _G., while the Kenilworth & Helper 
Railroad, another subsidiary, was valued 
at $119,500 on its properties leased to 
the parent company. 


Figures to be Revised 

The final value of the Denver & Rio 
| Grande Railroad was adopted by the 
Commission on July 5, 1929, shortly 
after the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the St. Louis 
& O’Fallon Railway recapture case. It 
was fixed by the Commission on 2 
basis of its old valuation methods €m- 
ployed prior to the high court’s ruling. 
| The final value will be revised later as 
of Jan..1, 1929, under the new valuation 
program for all carriers, which will give 
“due weight” to the cost of reproduction 
| new, required by the court’s order. 
| The cost of reproduction new on valu- 
| ation date of the railroad’s total owned 
| ig rye gee 7~ the Commission 
a .484,252, an ess depreciati 
$88,380,146, weer 

The cost of reproduction new, for the 
rare fave poets was fixed 
la :733,580, and less depreciati 
$90,337,061. : oe 


Road Is Mostly Single Track 


Extracts from the valuation report 
follow: 


“The railroad operated by the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad Company, herein 
cailed the carrier, is a steam railroad 
located in Colorado, Utah, and New Mex- 
;ico. The operated mileage comprises a 
| principal main line between Denver, 
Colo., and Q@gden, Utah, with many 
branch lines serving the mining districts 
of the territory traversed. The rail 
| road is single track with the exceptiod 








at various locations. 


“The principal main line and some of 
the more important branches are stand- 
ard gage and the remainder are narrow 
gage. Some of the standard-gage tracks 
contain a third .rail in order to operate 
narrow and standard-gage equipment 
over the same tracks, while in some in- 
stances two extra rails are laid between 
standard-gage tracks for sole use of nar- 
row-gage equipment. 

_ “The owned railroad includes the por- 

tions of the principal main line extend- 
ing in a general westerly direction from 
Denver to Rifle, Colo., via Pueblo; and 
from Grand Junction, Colo., to Ogden, 
Utah, via Salt Lake City. The more 
important branch lines project from 
Pueblo to Trinidad, Cuchara Junction to 
Creede, Antonito to Silverton, Salida to 
Grand Junction, via Montrose, all in Ca- 
orado; Alamosa, Colo., to Santa Fe, N. 
Mex.; Carbon Junction, Colo., to Farm- 
ington, N. Mex.; and Thistle to Marys- 
vale, Utah. Property owned by a lessor 
of the carrier forms a connecting link 
in the main line between Rifle and Grand 
Junction, Colo., while property leased 
from other carriers provides additional 
branch lines in Colorado. The principal 
cities served by this road are Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Trinidad, 
Alamosa, Durango, Salida, Leadville, and 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Santa Fe, N. 
Mex.; and Provo, Salt Lake City, and 
Ogden, Utah. 


Owns 2,400 Miles of Line 


“The carrier wholly owns and uses 
2,419.274 milés of road, of which 1,674.652 
miles is standard gage and 744.622 miles 
is narrow gage; wholly uses but does 
not own 104.522 miles of road, of which 
68.482 miles is standard gage and 36.040 


uses 1.732 undivided miles of standard- 
gage road, and jointly uses but does not 
own 0.716 undivided mile of standard- 
gage road. There is located along the 
wholly owned and used standard-gage 
tracks 100.677 miles of third rail; and 
along the jointly owned and used stand- 
ard-gage tracks 0.781 undivided mile of 
third rail. * * * 


“Capital Stock and Long-term Debt.— 
The carrier has outstanding, on date of 


| valuation, a total par value of $209,192,- 


570 in stocks and long-term debt, of which 
$37,969,900 represents common _ stock, 
$49,775,670 preferred stock, and $121,- 


| 447,000 funded debt. 


“The carrier records an additional lia- 
bility of $35,263,815.91, representing :the 
unpaid portion of a judgment obtained 
against it by creditors of the insolvent 
| Western Facific Railway Company as a 





26,624,419.30 
190,000.00 
49,237,758.49 


76,052,177.79 


Total ordinary rece‘pts 
Public debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day .-- 

Total 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .. 


Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts....- 


$6,689,016,29 
1,542,614.48 
890,786.44 





Other public debt expendi- 
tures . 
Balance today .. 


11,696,312.00 
49,788,946.83 


eeeeee + eee- 


ee 





Total duocse, ea0be.177.79 
The accumulative figures, together 





All opposing carriers are of the opin- 
ion that the New York, Pittsburgh & 


with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 


Chicago Railroad (the applicant) is not the year, are published each Monday, 


|result of the carrier’s guarantee of pay- 
ment of the interest and sinking - fund 
{contributions on $50,000,000 par value of 
|the Western Pacific Railway Company’s 
|bonds. * * * 


Investment Summarized 


“Investment in Road and Equipment.— 
The investment of the carrier in road 
}and equipment, including land, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
| $179,722,857.98. With readjustments in- 


Panama Canal ..... “yo 27,805.01 | dicated by our accounting examination, 
Operations in special ac- 336,038.30 | this amount would be reduced to $176,- 
counts ..... 20° 8,88 tif. oes | 845,162.40, of which $149,792,675.17, less 
Adjusted service ce 281,112.41 | 29, undetermined portion thereof assign- 
cate fund 0 eee tas “ee*"\able to offsetting items included in 
Civil-service —_retirem 38,879.70 | amounts recorded at $32,846,651.18, rep- 
fund een ae ore" | resents considerations other than money, 
tncentnien oF. 322,891.15 | the cash value of which at the time of 
PARIS «2 96 99 00 88 ‘e woe” | the transaction we are not able bo re- 

; -_ port, because it has been impossible to 

to oudinary, expendi 9,566,918,96 ,ODtain the necessary information. * * * 
Publ Le hs ‘ale enditures uo") “The carrier owns and holds for non- 
— bl ee aa carrier purposes $13.325,914.64 par value 
prego os 5,000,000,00 |9f securities of and other investments 


in other companies, which are recorded 
*, its accounts at $4,099,973.60 book 
Valve, 

“Material and Supplies.—The invest- 
ment in material and supplies, on date 
of valuation, as shown in the books of 
the United States Railroad Administra. 
tion, covermg the operation of the prop. 
erty of the carrier, amounts to $4,788,. 
| 791.20.” 





|of 141.436 miles of second main track - 


miles is narrow gage; jointly owns amt 
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Deposits in Banks 
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Banking Situation Reflects 


*Paul D. Bywater appointed receiver. To 


Avtuorizen STATEMENTS ONLY A 


PusLisHeD WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


RE PresenteD FYEREIN, Beinc 
States Daity 


State Finance 


Of Michigan Show 


Increase for Year 





Healthy Condition in In- 
dustry and Commerce, | 
Says Commissioner 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Dec. 18. 


There was no falling off in hank de- 
posits in Michigan during the last year. 
On the contrary, they showed an in- 
crease on Oct. 4 of nearly $17,000,000 
over the total figure for Dec. 31, 1928, 
according to a written statement issued 
Dec. 18 by Rudolph E, Reichert, com- 
missioner of the State banking depart- 
ment. ‘The general banking situation in 
the State is good, the commissioner 
stated, and reflects a healthy condition 
both in industrial and commercial pur- 
suits. 

The State and industrial banking insti- 
tutions exhibited total resources on Oct. 
4 of $1,635,386,652.25, as against $1,600,- 
255,412.45 at the end of 1928, an increase 
of $35,131,239.80. Deposits increased by 
$16,934,728.03, to a 1929 total of $1,459,- 
384,658.88, divided into commercial de- 
posits of $549,177,101.04 and savings de- 
posits of $910,207,557.84. 

During the peried covered, according 
to the tables prepared by the commis- 
sioner, 44 banks increas their capital 

tock by $13,198,000 an 6 new banks 
were chartered with capital aggregating 
$3,510,000. Fourteen banks changed the 
par value of their shares .from $100 
to $20. ' 


Nine Banks Change Names i 
Nine banks changed their names. | 
There was one conversion of a State 
bank to national charter. Fourteen con- 
solidations involved State banking insti- 
tutions. There was only one receivérship 
during the period, and Mr. Réichert 
stated this is the only receivership that 
has occurred in Michigan since he became 
commissioner on Jan. 22, 1927. 
The full text of Mr. Reichert’s state- 
ment follows: 


The year 1929 is equally significant 
with 1889 in the history of the banking 
business of this State. The year 1889 | 
marked the time when act 205 of the} 
Public Acts of 1887 became operative | 
and under which State banks functioned | 
until it was repealed by act 66 of the 
Public Acts of 1929. During the cur- 
rent year, the department presented to} 
the legisMature a complete codification | 
of the banking and trust statutes, em- | 
bodying changes necessary to meet the | 
changing conditions of our progressive 
business structure. 


Of particular 





| 





i 
significance _ is the | 
change in the investment section of the | 
banking law, prescribing securities which 
are legal for investment by Michigan 
savings banks. In this section, we have 
attempted to give banks more latitude 
and provide for a greater diversifica- 
tion, also making it possible for a bank 
to maintain at least a 40 per cent liquid- 
ity through profitable investment of its 
loaning funds. 

State banks also were given industrial 
bank powers providing they petition the 
commissioner for a certificate of author- 
ity. The limitations prescribed are sim- 
ilar to those contained in the industrial 
bank act and the aggregate loans in 
this department may not exceed 50 per 
cent of commercial deposits. 

Trust Company Provisions 

, Provisions were also made in the trust 
Pot whereby trust companies may pro- 
cure from the commissioner of the bank- 
ing department a certificate of authority 
to function with banking powers, pro- 
viding certain requirements of the 
statute are complied with. —Discretion- 
ary powers in the issuance of charters 
for trust companies also were given the 
commissioner and the procedure in the 
organization and change of capital struc- 
ture of banks and trust companies is now 
identical. The succession of trusts also 
was provided for if two or more trust 
companies, or banks having trust powers, 
desire to consolidate. i 

Act 296 of the public acts of 1917, 
known as the industrial bank act, was 
amended by adding section 24 which pro- 
hibits the commissioner from issuing 
any further charters under its provisions. 

In 1889, when act 205 of the public 
acts of 1887 became operative, 90 State 
banks reported deposits of $36,850,000 
and total resources of $47,350,000. In 
1929, when act 66 of the public acts of 
1929 became effective, 575 State banks, 
and 10 industrial banks reported deposits 
of $1,373,333,590.46 and total resources 
of $1,613,385,081.56. This is indicative 
of the continuing growth of the banking 
business in this State. 

The department functions as the su- 
pervising agent for 580 State banks, 24 
trust companies, 9 industrial banks, 23 
credit unions and 221 small loan agencies. 

Credit unions are organized for the 
promotion of thrift among the members 
as well as creating a source of credit for 
those requiring it at nominal rates of 
interest when the money is used for 
provident purposes. The credit union 
act was amended by the 1929 legislature, 
giving the commissioner of banking dis- 
cretionary powers in granting certificates 
of organization, also making it manda- 
tory for by-laws to prescribe a definite 
limit for loans, with or without security, 
that may be granted by boards of direc- 
tors. Both changes were department 
recommendations. 


| 
Credit Unions Organized 





Twenty-six credit union have been or- 
ganized since the passage of the act. 
Three have liquidated, two are in process 
of liquidation and 21 are actively func- 
tioning. 

In 1921, the so-called small loan act 
was enacted, legalizing loans \not ex- 
ceeding $300 to ohe individual at a rate 
of 3% per cent per month. Thirty-eight 
licenses were issued by this department 
in 1921. ‘During the eight years the act 
has been in effect the number of licenses 
issued has been steadily increasing and 
at the present time 221 are issued to 
expire Jan. 1, 1930. Licenses are all 
issued to expire at the close of each year. 

The department maintains a force of 
47 employes—37 examiners and 10 
clerks—also a deputy commissioner and 
chief examiner. Every institution under 
our supervision has been examined at 
least ohce during the current year and 
the receipts are sufficient to meet ex- 
penses, therefore making the depart- 
ment self-sustaining. 

On May 1 the Midland County Savings 
Bank, of Midland, Mich., was closed and 


date, a 25 per ‘cent dividend has been 
paid to depositors and creditors, The re- 





| will tellsome other privates, who believe 


Imagination and Courage Listed 
As Prime Requisities for Bankers 





Effect of Stock Market Deflation Discussed by California 


Bank: Superintendent at Gathering of Financiers 





State of California: 


Imagination- and courage were listed 
as prime requisites for bankers in an 
address by Albert A. Rosenshine, State | 
superintendent of banks, before the Oak- | 
land chapter of the American Institute | 
of Banking, Dec. 13. Mr. Rosenshine 
said he believed the bankers of Califor- 
nia had sufficient of each to build up| 
their banks amd build up the State as} 
well. 


The full text of Mr. Rosenshine’s ad- | 
dress follows: 

The effect of the recent stock market 
deflation on banks and the future of 
banks is a subject about which everyone 
has an opinion, and probably each man’s 
views are as good as another’s. It seems | 
to me that the manipulation of the stock 
market, the withdrawal of moneys from 
banks, and the actual existence of banks 
themselves, is dependent entirely on im- 
agination.. This is not stramge when 
we consider that civilized society, and 
the thing that we call the state, it- 
self, is founded entirely on _im- 
agination.. This can be illustrated by 
the fact that a private in the army is| 
ordered to carry out an unpleasant task. 
He believes that if he does not do so he 
will be punished. Asa matter of fact 
he will be punished because the sergeant 


the same thing, to punish him either by 
shooting him in case of'a heinous offense, 
or by keeping him in the guardhouse. 

The sergeant in turn gives the order 
to the private because he knows if he 
does not he will be punished, and in his 
case the punishment either will be car- 
ried out by the orders of a commissioned 
officer, who, im turn, believes that if he 
does not carry out the punishment he} 
will be punished, and that punishment is 
dependent on the fact that some higher 
officer has the same reaction. Finally 
we come to the top of the pyramid and 
we find the commanding officer. This 
system of discipline is based om the fact 
that each individual who is a part of it 
believes or imagines that if he does 
not doagiven thing something will ‘hap- 
pen tohim. If they all did not believe 
this, of course nothing would happen. 
When they all do not believe it we have 
revolution. 


Business of Banks 
Based on Imagination 


This may seem far afield from bank-} 
ing, but it is not. We have a strong) 
banking system; we have strong banks, | 
both national and State. We have a Fed- 
eral reserve system and we have the| 
power of the brains of that system, and| 
yet, if all the depositors of all the banks, | 
or all the depositors of a given bank, de- 
cided at a certain moment to withdraw 
their money, either all the bamks or the 
given bank would close. Banks are able 
to conduct business because the deposi- 
tors believe that they can get their 
money when they want to, and to all 
practical purposes this is true, but if all 
at the same _ instant, demanded their 
money, no bank would remain open. It 
is the imagination of the depositors in 
relationship with the bank which permits 
a bank to be solvent. This is what we| 
call “credit.” If the imagination were| 
not there, there would be no banking. 

The same thing is true of the stock| 
market. The stock market has become 
a necessary part of our life because it is 
a means of furnishing a place where 
stocks can be dealt in with facility. The 
first formal stock exchange was opened 
in New York in 1795. In 1921 a form of} 
constitution of rules and by-laws was 
adopted. The San Francisco Exchange 
dates back to 1882 and 50 stocks and 12 
bonds were listed. For the year closing 
Dec. 31, 1883, 139,000 shares changed 
hands at the total market price of $8,290,- | 
000. Last year, 1928, 137 stocks were| 
listed and 62 bonds, the total mumber of | 
shares changing ownership being 29,-| 
768,000, and the price at which they sold| 
totaled over $2,000,000,000. | 

The elements making up the value of 
stocks can be divided into four cate- 
gories: 

First: Actual, meaning the physical 
values of the plants, equipment and| 
franchises behind the stock; | 

Second: The potential, meaning the| 
Possibilities of the development of a 
given institution; 

_ Third: The earning capacity, which| 
includes that intangible something called | 
*“good-will;” 

Fourth: The imaginative value, which | 
exists in the mind of the prospective pur- | 
chaser and which represents his personal 
Point of view as it reacts toward busi- 
ness conditions, in general; and that of | 
the particular corporation in which he| 
contemplates purchasing stock, in par- | 
ticular. | 

During most of the year 1929 we could 
buy a bond of the Government of the 
United States which would be tax-free 
and which would bring us an income of 
3 percent plus. During that same period 
common stocks were selling at a price 
which did not bring half the return of 
the bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment and were not tax-free. Im a mar- 
ket such as this, the imaginative element 
was the controlling element in creating 
the value. People either were buying 
stocks on the theory that somebody else 
would imagine that they were worth! 
more, or on the theory that the potential 
values of the stock were very great, ani| 
they were discounting the potentialities | 
for many years to come without putting 
the stocks away and waiting for the time 
to pass for those potentialities to be reul- 
ized, if they ever could be. Of course, 
there is a limit to this kind of imagina- 
tion and when people stop imagining that 
the stock is going up, the stock goes 
down, When it drops every one en- 
deavors to make as much money as he 
Possibly can before it goes down too far, 
or at least to sustain as small a logs as 
Possible, and as each one tries to make 
as much money as he can, or to minimize 
a _"_leneazee ee eyy 
ceivership of the Evart State Savings 
Bank, of Evart, Mich, was terminated, 
and the receiver, after having paid the 
final dividend, was discharged by the 
court, The receivers of the First State 
Bank of Carsonville; Jeddo State Bank 
of Jeddo, and the State Bank of Decker- 
ville, Deckerville, are making prograss in 
collecting assets and further dividends 
are expected. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that in 
my opinion, the general banking situation 
is good. Banks generally are maintain: 
ing adequate. secondary reserves and de- 
Posits are increasing. This evidences a 
healthy condition both in industrial and 





Sacramento, Dec. 18. 


| $6,108,000,000. On Nov. 


|the State of California and from what 


jand the public became partners in the 


‘ning, are “my guess.” If imagination is 


| value, 
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Bankers Assets 


his loss and get out, the stock goes down 
faster and faster, and you have a break 
inthe market. 


Curiously enough, if statistics show 
anything—and I don’t know whether 
they do or not—the people who dealt in 
stocks om margin had very little money 
inbanks. They had gone into the marke‘ 
with their all and when the crash came} 
they did not withdraw money from the 
banks to cover because they did not have} 
any, and so the bank was not affected. | 
Another -type who dealt im stocks was 
the person who owned his stock outright 
and was not disturbed because of a paper 
loss. He believed in the soundness of his 
investment, and so believing, continued to 
hold his’ stock, receive his dividends and 
wait for a recovery of values on the ex- 
change. Still another type was the man 
of sufficient wealth who could borrow on 
the assets he owned, be they securities or | 





his investments. 
York, 


Money did go to New 
undoubtedly, for brokers’ 


rates having fallen, money comes home. 


Banks Not Affected 
By Break in Stocks 


Regardless of the number of shares of 
stock dealt in, and regardless of the pub- 


essential value of a given security re- 
mains the same—that is, the plants, 
equipment, franchises, patents, plus the 
ability of the management to make the 
assets produce earnings. 
with the last market was that the in- 
vestors, 


year of most unusual prosperity could 
not justify, and normal profits from even 
such @ year were not sufficient to meet 
the demands of those who purchased at 
figures upward to five times the book 
value of stock, and in many cases regard- 
less of earnings. Another element which 
entered into the situation was that some 
investment trusts where the rise of value 
in theiz holdings was evidenced by the 
market, proceeded to capitalize this rise 
in the form of stock dividend or adver- 
tised am increase in book value where, as 
a matter of fact, the basic holdings of 
assets behind each share remained the 
same, 
not actually taken a profit. 


The question of how far mergers and 
consolidations affect savings in operation 
had its effect. It has seemed to me that 
too often the public has overemphasized 
the saving in cost of production brought 
about by the merger of two concerns. 
It has frequently interpreted a merger 
to be a method whereby two plants could, 
without diminishing their production, be 
run at the cost of one. 

Now, for a moment consulting sta- 
tistics, I call attention to these facts. 
The total number of shares of all cor- 
porations listed on the New York. Stock 
Exchange is 1,104,484,500. The total 
number of shares dealt im on Oct. 29, 
1929, being the largest volume of busi- 
ness E€ver recorded, was 16,410,030, or 
less than 1% per cent of the total issues. 
Because this small fraction of the total 
issue Was willing to sell at a low price, 
many assumed that the owners of the 


willing to dispose of their holdings at 
the same price. This, of course, was un- 
true. Brokers’ loans on Oct. 16 stood at 
13 they were 


a net decline in the month of 
$3,414,000. This difference is now avail- 
able for other purposes and with a corre- 
spondimg decline of the rate of interest 
on call money, it being approximately 
4% per cent, the lowest since Oct. 16, 
1928, money will not be attracted to the 
New York market to be placed on call, 
but will be available for industry. 


vey has been made of all of the banks of 


this survey shows the withdrawals from 
banks. even after the crisis in the stock 
market, were very small. 


Now, reverting to the effect of the 
stock market on banks. With stocks at 
the figure at which they were prior to 
the break, corporations financed in many 
cases by the sale of their common stock 


business. Each time this was done it 
meant that the normal method of financ- 
ing Corporations through loans ‘from the 
public, by means of bond issues under- 
writtem by banks, which meant banking 
business; or by bans directly from 
banks, was not resorted to. As the 
stocks settle and reach a level nearer to 
real value, industry will again finance 
through borrowing, which will mean 
additiomal demands on banks. These de- 
mands will be met and can be met by 
the increase in the economic operation of 
industry and by a continuance of thé 
program laid down by the president in 
connection with new construction by gov- 
ernmental agencies and by the larger in- 
dustries themselves. 


My analysis leads to the following 
conclusions, which, as I said at the begin- 


an important factor in these economic 
problemms—and I am certain that it is— 
if we all believe things will be bad, they 
will be bad. We will be careful and not 
spend Our money in the way we would 
if we believed that things would be good. 
If, on the other hand, we believe that the 
country is fundamentally sound; that the 
millions of people in the United States 
will demand just: about the same things 
as they would have demanded in Sep- 
tember of 1929, and that business will go 
on—as a matter of fact it will. People 
will buy and factories will work just 
as they bought and just as they worked 
in September, 1929. As a result, bank 
deposits will continue to grow; money 
will be available; the field for money, 
so far as banks are concerned, will be in 
industry. Industry will finance, not 
through the sale of stock, and will not 
use its surplus funds for lending on call 
in New York, but will deposit them in 
banks amd ufe them when necessary for 
the normal. development of industry. 
Those who buy stocks in sound busi- 
nesses and own them and keep them 
will fimd that these stocks will grow in 
é The banks of the country will 
continue to meet the eonomic problems 
and demands of the community and the 
faith which the people of the State of 
Califormia have manifested in their banks 





commercial pursuits, which is re@ected in 
our banks, 


not disturbed in the recent flurry, 


other types of property, and so protect | 


loans | 
when interest rates were high; brokers’ | 


lic appraisal of stocks that registers it-| 
self on the market from time to time, the | 


The trouble} 


generally, placed a _ burden of! 
expectation upon industry, which even a| 


because the investment trust had) 


9844 per eent plus of the stock would be | 


| $4,172,000,000 and on Nov. 20, $3,587,- | 
| 000,000, 


A careful, though not exhaustive, sur- ; 


will grow, particularly because it was | 


| otherwise interested are hereby notified | 


|conference will be held. 


|quencies for the radiotelegraph serv- 


| quencies. 


| Belonging to Defunct Bank 


Freight ‘Tounage 


Policies Governing 
Sea Communications 


By Radio Are Planned 


Major Consideration Will Be 
Given Distribution of Fre- 
quencies for Ship-to-shore | 
Radiotelephony 
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channels adopted for long-distance com- 
munication. 

Notice Given 
The larger of the present licensees in 
the maritime and coastal services are 
the Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
the. Mackay Radio Telegraph Company; 
the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, 
the Robert Dollar Lines, Intercity Radio | 
and Telegraph Co., the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, and the A. T. & T., the latter | 
only in the radiotelephone field. There 
are approximately 45 different companies 
holding licenses, 
The full text of the Commission’s an- 
nouncement calling the conference fol- | 
lows: . 
All persons holding licenses for gen- 
eral public maritime mobile and coastal 
sarvices, all applicants for construction 
permits or licenses for stations to en- 
gage in such services, and all persons 


that the Commission desires a confer- 
ence with regard to licensing policies for 
maritime mobile and coastal services; 
and that on Jan. 14, 1930, at 10:30 a. m. | 
at its offices in Washington, D. C., such | 


Invited to Attend 

All interested parties are hereby in- 
vited to attend said conference for the 
purpose of assisting in the formation of 
such policies. 

The questions to be considered are: 
First, the feasibiilty of continuing the 
policy of the Commission adopted May 
10, 1929; second, the question whether 
it will serve public interest, convenience 
or necessity for the Commission to mod- 
ify its said policy of May 10, 1929: (a) 
with regard to a redistribution of fre- 


ices, (b) with regard to the designation 
of suitable channels for ship-to-shore 
telephone service, (c) with regard to the | 
allocation of short-range coastal fre- 
quencies in the band 1,500 to 2,750 ke. 

The Commission further notifies all 
interested parties that there will not be 
considered at such conference any argu- 
ments or testimony offered on behalf of | 
individual applicants for any specific fre- 





Nebraska Sells Real Estate 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln. Dec. 18. 

Real estate valued at $2,167,725 be- 
longing to failed State banks in Ne- 
braska, has been sold during 1929 by the 
real estate department, receivership. di- 
vision of the department of trade and 
| commerce, according to an announcement | 
| Dec. 13 by James B, Lacey, manager of | 
|the department. | 

These properties consisted of 242) 
farms containing 70,061 acres and 161 
city properties. 

Included in the sale price are mort- 
gages of $1,173,056,19 assumed or paid 
off by purchasers leaving net considera- 
tion received of $994,669.42. 

All sales made were’for a cash consid- 
}eration above encumbrance assumed, 

Sales do not include any of the lands | 
belonging to banks reorganized under the 
new banking law. 

The 1923 sales of this organization 
were 168 farms and 137 city properties. 
Sold for a total consideration of $1,704,- 
322.84 less encumbrances of $868,076.25 
or a net of $836,246.59. | 
{| Since a real estate department was 
|organized under the guarantee fund 
commission in September, 1925, a total 
of 601 farms of 180,781 acres and 557 
city properties have been sold for $7,- 
159,971.47. Prior mortgages on _ this 
property amounted to $3,741,428.80 or a 
net realization out of the properties 
amounting to $3,418,542.67. 





Increase in Differential 
Is Denied to Baltimore 
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in geographic and commercial advan- 
tages may account for differences in 
growth of population and commerce. 

“It also indicates that both ports have 
lost considerable traffic, particularly 
grain, to the port of Montreal, and that 
there is little probability of any of this 
traffic being recovered by any United 


of the port differentials.” 





In Department of Finance 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 18. 

The selection of Charles L. Wilson, of 
Los Angeles, as chief of the division of 
exhibits of the department of finance, 
created by an act of the 1929 legislature, 
has been announced by Alexander R. 
Heron, director of finance. | 
rere ereyyy | 
problem of the banks is a problem of 
personnel. With the growing demands 
on banks and with the diversity of serv- 
ice rendered by banks, it becomes more 
and more apparent that there must be 
specialists in each department of the 
bank. As the bank takes on new func- 
tions, a specialist in the particular func- 
tion assumed by the bank must be de-| 
veloped. 

We talk of banks as if they were some 
sort of an abstraction, but a bank is not 
a building of steel and granite. A bank 
is composed of the thousands of stock- 
holders who own it, but in its final 
analysis. the bapk is the management, 
that is, the individuals who are actually 
in control of the operation of the banks. 
The answer to the problem of what the 
future holds for the banks of California, 
or what effect any given situation or 
even a disaster may have on these in-| 
stitutions, is based largely on the fore- 
sight of the controlling powers of the 


|County Is Larger 


States port, irrespective of the measure | 


C. L. Wilson Named to Office | 


ticable to continue. 

The thought of the witness was that 
the estimates previously referred to of 
the tonnage and production of Malheur 
County are too conservative to be rep- 
resentative and reflect the real situation. 
The same thought is expressed by wit- 
ness testifying with respect to Lake and 
Harney counties. 


Lake County. Large stands of timber 
are located within the county. The 
standing timber is estimated at 14,000,- 
000,000 feet, of which 6,000,000,000 are 
in the national forest reserves. It is esti- 
mated that this timber will provide for 
the proposed line 2,000 carload shipments 
annually for a period of 50 years. 


It is said that many years ago when 
the line across the State was first sur- | 
veyed several hundred homesteaders set- 
tled in this section but due partially to 
lack of transportation they had aban- 
doned their claims, although many had | 
built substantial homes. 
Sections of this country have wells 
from which large quantities of water are 
pumped for irrigation and domestic pur- 
poses. Several illustrations are given 
and photographs submitted to show that 
splendid agricultural crops are being pro- 
duced within this area. In other sec- 
tions dry farming is said to be practi- 
cable. Rapid development is taking place 
in production of pasture feeds such as 
clover. 


Than State of New Jersey 


In a pamphlet issued by the Southern 
Pacific the following is included relative 
to Lake County: 

“Lake County is in south central Ore- 
gon on the east side of the Cascade 
Mountains. This county is larger than 
the State of New Jersey and in it there 
are a large number of easily accessible 
homesteads open to entry. It contains 
7,920 square miles and has but 14 miles 
of railroad within the county. The 
county has a population of slightly more 
than 5,000 or about 7-10 of a person to 
each square mile. Numerous lakes, most 
of them being at an elevation of more 
than 4,000 feet, beautify the entire re- 
gion. The county is rich in minerals, 
the soda deposit at Alkali Lake being 
99 per cent pure. Stock raising, lumber- 
ing and farming are the principal in- 
dustries. Considerable fruit is raised in 
parts of the county. 

Harney County. Although dry farm- 
ing has been practically abandoned in 
this county, due partly to lack of trans- 
portation by which to get products to 
market at reasonable cost, this method 
would be used substantially if the pro- 
posed line is constructed. 

During 1923 a total of 234 cars of 
cattle, 168 cars of sheep, 24 cars of wool, 
11 cars of hogs and 8 cars of horses were 
shipped from Crane. During the same! 
year. 15,000 head of cattle were driven 
overland to Winnemucca, Nev., and there 
loaded for rail shipment to San Fran- 
cisco; also 2,000 head were driven to 
Klamath Falls. The distance from Har- 
ney County to Winnemucca, over which 
these cattle were driven, is about 250 
miles and driving cattle for this distance | 
is regarded as unprofitable. 


Lake to Supply 
Big Tonnage of Soda 
Harney County also has some mineral | 
resources but these are not relied on in| 
estimating the probable earnings of the | 
proposed line. Although live stock is the | 
principal industry in this county there is | 
much farming. | 
Alkali Lake. Alkali Lake—so-called— | 
lies approximately 20 miles south of the | 
proposed line. It is estimated there are | 
3,000,000 tons of soda to be moved from 
this lake. This lake contains immense | 
quantities of natural and pure sodium 
carbonate, which is used in many indus- | 
tries. It can be dried and is then ready | 





for use without expensive chemical ppera- 
tion necessary in other operations br de- | 
posits of the country. There is great de- | 
mand for this con{modity and only trans- 


of this resource. It is estimated that the 


cars per day. and that the movement at 


| the start would be from 2 to 5 cars daily. 


In referring to mineral deposits in 
Lake County a pamphlet published and 
distributed by the Union Pacific System 
includes the following: 

“There are also large deposits of min- 


of which lie in the northeastern part of 


these deposits.” 

Umpqua and Rogue River Valleys. 
| These valleys are located in southwestern 
Oregon south of the Willamette Valley. 
According to the Southern Pacific, the 
| valley of the Rogue comprises an ap- 
———=—=—__ |B 


North Dakota Court 





Decision Is Made in Suit 
Brought by Poultry Firm 





State of North Dakota: 

Bismarck, Dec. 17. 
The promise of a bank to pay checks 
drawn upon it by a mercantile ¢oncern, 
made by telegram to another bank, is 
a promise only to the bank to which the 
wire is sent, according to a decision of 


Dec. 10. Such a promise does not create 
a general guarantee of checks acquired 
and presented to the promising bank by 
banks other than the one to whom the 
telegram was addressed, the court held. 

The First International Bank of Minot. 
N. Dak., had agreed to pay checks drawn 
upon it by a certain produce company in 
cover of live poultry. Its telegraphic 
promise was made to the addressee of 
the telegram only, the court held in re- 
versing the District Court of Adams 
County, in the case of Hans Lauritzen, 
plantiff and respondent, v. Scott Mce- 
Gregor et al., defendants. The First In- 
ternational Bank of Minot appears as a 
defendant and as appellant. The opinion 





bank and their imagination and ability 
to project their minds into that future. | 
For my own part, I have no doubt but| 
that the bankers of this State possess | 
the requisite imagination and courage) 





Lastly, as 1-see it, the fundamental 


which will not only build up their banks | 
but also will build up our State. 


of the court was written by Judge 
Christianson. Attorney for the defend- 
ant and appellant was Paul Campbell, 
of Minot, N. Dak., and attorneys for the 


plaintiff and respondent were Jacobsen | 


& Murray, of Mott, N. Dak., and F. M. 
Jackson, of Hettinger, N. Dak. 





Rules on Bank Checks| 


the Supreme Court of North Dakota! 


portation is lacking in the development | img program. 


possible production would amount to 25| 


| 
| 





|000 against $77,500,000 in 1929, 
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points, this is unprofitable and imprac- | proximate area of 2,300 square miles, of 


which there are over 500 square miles of 
rich valley floor and gentle hill slope. 
The soil of the valley is largely alluvial 
but also to be found is disintegrated lava 
and a soil of granite formation. Much 
of the soil is black and deep, with some 
lighter colored soil formed of disinte- 
grated granite. The soil is ideal for 
strawberries and loganberries. The Rogue 
River Valley is best known for its pears, 
apples, and peaches, particularly pears. 


Valley Is Rich 
In Vegetable Farming 


North of the Rogue River lies the| 


Umpqua Valley. This is really a suc- 
cession of small and fertile valleys. The 
soil of the valleys is deep and sandy 
loam; on the benches and uplands the 
soil is of reddish clay. There is also 
a black adobe soil extremely rich in plant 
foods but difficult to work except at the 
right time. 


from it come some of the best apples and 
pears produced in the Umpqua Valley. 
There are about 3,000 square miles of 
land in the Umpqua Valley. 

Quicker transportation and _ shoricr 
routes would be of much advantage in 
the transportation and marketing of the 
products of these valleys. A large part 
of the movement is under refrigeration 
and to eastern markets. The proposed 
construction would afford a shorter and 
more direct route from this territory to 
the east. 

Coos Bay Territory. Much importance 
is placed by complainants and interven- 
ers upon prospective through traffic orig- 
inating in destined to Coos and Curry 
counties which would move over the pro- 
posed line. Coos County embraces Coos 
Bay and much importance is attached to 
the relation of the proposed line to the 
development of this port. y 

Lumber and lumber products furnish 
the principal traffic from these counties, 
although there is some traffic furnished 
through agricultural, dairying, and fish- 
ing activities. The estimates of the ton- 
nage which might be expected from the 
agricultural development are embraced 
in the statement included above. 


Deeper Channel 
Is Needed for Harbor 


The harbor at Coos Bay is said to be 
the most improved port between Port- 
land and San Francisco. The Federal 
Government has, since 1890, spent ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 and the State ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in its develop- 
ment. Approximately $3,250,000 has 
been spent by the Federal Government 
during the past four years. There are 
no vessels running regularly into this 
port. 

A total of 264 foreign and Atlantic 
coast vessels cleared the port during the 
period of 1922 to 1927 and carried ap- 
proximately 497,000,000 board feet of 
logs and lumber. Tonnage for the port 
cannot now be developed because vessels 
now loading there must complete loading 
at some other port due to present depth 
of the channel. It is proposed to remedy 


the latter difficulty, but appropriations | 


for the work have not as yet been made. 


To be continued wm the issue of 
Dec. 20. 
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the Federal highway system, and told 
in general of the work of the Bureau 
in administering the Federal road build- 





Letter Is Read 

At the outset of the session, Dec. 18, 
Chairman Dowell read a letter from John 
C. Gall, associate counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, favoring 
“continued cooperation of the Federal 
Government with the State governments 
in the development of a national system 
of highways suitable for the needs of 


erals in this county, the most important | traffic.” 


Representative French (Rep.), of Mos- 


the county near Alkali Lake. At the pres- | COW, Idaho, submitted a statement from 


ent time it is estimated that there are|J. D. 4 at 
800,000 tons of 99 per cent pure soda in | works of Idaho, favoring additional Fed- 


Wood, _commissioner of public 
eral assistance in road building. 

Representative Moore (Dem.), of Fair- 
fax, Va,, submitted two letters from the 
Pastmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
showing increased use of roads by the 
Post Office Department. 

W. C. Hushing, legislative representa- 
tive of the American Federation of La- 
bor, touching on the subject of unem- 
ployment, said the response of employers 
to President Hoover’s expansion program 
has been “very generous.” Advocating 
construction of good roads, he said they 
not only benefited labor, but the country 
as a whole. 

Thomas J. Keefe, general manager of 
the American Motorists’ Association, 
read a statement approving the Dowell 
measure and submitted a brief support- 
ing that and the Colton bill. 

Mr. MacDonald submitted a_ table 
showing that Stgte expenditures for 


|roads in 1921 wefe $397,000,000 and in 


1929 had increased to $860,000,000. Lo- 
cal expenditures had increased from 
$636,000,000 in 1921 to $860,000,000 in 
1929, he said. On the other hand, he 
said, Federal aid in 1921 was $88,000,- 
The 
decrease, he sai_d, was due to exhaustion 
of the surplus of funds built up at the 
inception of the Federal-aid program. 
Funds Are Allocated 

Speaking of the $30,000,000 unobligated 
in the Federal Treasury to the credit 
of the States, Mr. MacDonald said that 
while the sum could be spoken of in the 
aggregate the funds actually are allo- 
cated proportionately to the States. One 
State, he said, cannot draw money allo- 
cated to another State. 

All the funds will be taken up by the 
States, in his opinion, Mr. MacDonald 
said. They are allowed two years to 
take up the money, he said. 

Mr. Colton suggested that the States, 
having let their contracts for road work 
during the coming Spring, could not use 


Yet this adobe soil pro-| 


duces a heavy yield of vegetables and| the list of sources for the period ending 


| in 1929 with a total of $8,077,768.93. The 


Financial Condition 
Of Kentucky Shown 


In Biennial Review 





Deficit Has Grown Gradually 
Since 1908 to More Than 


Chief Source of Revenue 





State of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec. 18. 

Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell, State 
treasurer, has prepared for distripution 
among the members of the next legis- 
lature the biennial report on the financial 
condition of the State. The period cov~ 
ered by the report is from June 30, 
1927, to July 1, 1929, the time she has 
been .in office. 

The State deficit now amounts to $6,- 
292,636.56, the report showed. Begin- 
ning in 1908 with a cash surplus of 
$43,711.72 the figures show a deficit the 
following year of $194,806.21. Jumping 
to nearly $1,000,000 in 1910, the deficit 
has gradually grown more than six times 
that amount. 

Revenues Classified 
Revenue from Kentucky sheriffs headed 


5-cent tax per gallon on gasoline was a 
close second, supplying $7,001,816.47 to 


| the treasury. 


The State road department had funds 
of $4,803,216.41. License tags for motor 
vehicles amounted to $4,089,170.58 and 
funds from inheritance taxes, the tax 
on foreign insurance companies, and the 
tax on railroads each amounted to more 
than $1,000,000. Ninety-four dollars, the 
smallest amount listed in the receipts for 
the period, was turned in by the execu- 
tive office. 

For the period ending June 30, 1928, 


a few dollars less than in the succeeding 
year. The tax on gasoline in the first 
period was $1,000,000 less than in the 
second, while the State road department 
accounted for approximately $1,000,000 
_— in the first period than in the sec- 
ond. 


Auto License Fees Fall 
Revenue from the sale of license tags 
was over $500,000 more in the period end- 
ing June 30, 1928, than in the similar 
period ending in 1929. 

There were only two other sources 
yielding over $1,000,000 in revenue for 
the period ending in 1928. They were 
foreign insurance companies and rail- 
roads. There were two less in this period 
than in the succeeding one. 

The State road fund accounted for the 
largest single expenditure of State 
money for the period ending in 1928, 
totaling $17,443,980.53. The school fund 
was second with $5,662,601.58. Com- 
pensation for jurors amounted to over 
$500,000 in this period, the third largest 
single item of expense. The salaries of 
appellate and circuit judges and of Com- 
monwealth attorneys amounted to $264,- 
328.64. 

The smallest item of expense in the 
first period was $17.07 issued to the in- 
spector of apiaries. Another small.item 
was that of $50, issued to the State text- 
book commission. The sum of $56.32 was 
paid to the whiskey custodian account. 


Road Expenses Reduced 


The road appropriations in the period 
ended June 30, 1929, was a few dollars 
less than in the previous period while 
the school expenses amounted approxi- 
mately to $2,000,000.. The jury fund ex- 
pense was approximately the same as 
for the period ended in 1928. — 

The smallest expense’ met in the pe- 
riod ended in 1929 was $10, paid to the 
Blue and Gray State Park. The prison 
library at Eddyville received $99.73. in 
thts period and scholarships for ex-serv- 
ice men amounted to $18.86. § 

The recapitulation of the two periods 
shows that Mrs. Cromwell recieved @ 
| total of $32,622,440.55 in the first period 
and $35,011,741.82 in the second period. 
Total expenditures for the first period 
amounted to. $31,977,620.13, leaving only 
a small balance. Expenditures for the 
second period, however, exceeded the re- 
ceipts, the sum of $35,142,203.44 having 
been paid out. 


=————__——_—X—S—iw 
|Mr. MacDonald said he thought they 
could use additional funds. Some States, 
he said, at first only request a small allo- 
cation from the Federal Treasury and 
when additidnal funds become available 
they make additional requests. __ , 
Federal-aid hig. vay construction in 
1929 was less than in any year since 
1924, the witness said. ‘This is due, he 
declared, to exhaustion of the surplus 
Federal funds which have been held over 
from year to year. , 
Mr. Colton asked Mr. MacDonaldif 
there were any toll bridges on any Fed- 
eral-aid roads. The witness replied that 
while toll bridges were permitted under 
the law on Federal highways, the policy 
of his Bureau had been not to participate 
in such road building. 
Mr. Colton said he was opposed to 
erection of toll bridges by private capital, 
Mr. Robsion said the highway officials 
of his State were heartily in favor of the 
Dowell bill. Mr. Colton likewise said 
officials of his State had authorized him 
to express approval of it. 














any additional funds before July 1, 1930, 





Contact with 
the Center of 


Financial 
New York 


Our direct communication fa- 
cilities by wire with our main 
office in the center of financial 
New York provide a ready 
means for the rapid transaction 
of New York banking business. 
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Reorganization of Finances Urged by Governor 
Carlton for Fair Distribution of Tax Burden as 
Basis of Sane Development Program 





By DOYLE E. CARLTON 


Governor, State of Florida 


launched on a program of con- 

sistent and continuous prosper- 
ity—not a wild day of speculation such 
as the State has recently experienced, 
not a day of promotion, but a day of 
sane production—a triumphal march to 
a prosperity that is permanent. 

Florida is bankrupt only in faith, in 
morale and in confidence. Florida has 
been tricked by every form of ad- 
versity—and yet today the fundamental 
strength of the State cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Florida is facing a problem in its 
State government. It has the duty to 
create and place in force a taxation 
system which -will answer the question 
for a rapidly growing State. 

During the unusual days of the boom, 
the government, like all forms of busi- 
ness and enterprise, was riding on the 
wave of unprecedented prosperity, but 
the foundation of stability was lacking. 
From this boom came growth which 
otherwise would not have taken place. 
Developments occurred which would 
have taken years of work and constant 
financing. 

Florida can not look back at the 
boom with only sadness, for it brought 
to it a period of progressiveness which 


Fr viatnene is once and for all 


we have learned to appreciate. The’ 


boom, however, left its mark on the 
economic situation of the State. 


A 


The government took on more obliga- 
tions and it was forced to build roads 
in keeping with other development. 
Each county and city went the greatest 
extent in building and keeping in pace 
with the Florida development. As a 
result, there are obligations which must 
be met. 

Florida, it is true, is one of four 
States which has no bonded indebted- 
ness. But it is folly to boast of this 
fact when its counties are burdened 
with the responsibility of paying for 
highways, schools and bridges. The 
debt of the counties is the debt of 
Florida, and all must work together for 
the one purpose of paying these obli- 
gations. 

The gasoline tax, recently enacted, 
calls for a distribution of funds through 
a State board for the purpose of pay- 
ing off these county debts. No other 
way can be taken. The State must aid. 

There has been a large gap created 
between the receipts and expenditures 
of State moneys. Revenue has fallen 
off, but the cost of government remains 
high. 

More than $2,500,000 in land has 
been returned to the tax rolls in the 
past 12 months, through an act of the 
last legislature. Collection laws have 
been strengthened and: new forms of 


taxation have been created. But the 


money is already needed to supply our 
educational and public highway sys- 
tems. 

Other legislation is needed. The gen- 
eral property tax must be reduced and 
the burden on real estate must be re- 
lieved. _ Faithful and patriotic service 
is needed on the part-of every citizen. 

I am looking for business men with 
no political entanglements to study the 
needs of the State and present them to 
the next legislature. These are times 
when politics should be adjourned and 
men should think together for a com- 
mon cause. 

' A 


In striding toward a new era three 
principles must be preeminent in the 
conduct of public affairs: Economy of 
public expenditures, conservation of 
revenues coming into the State and di- 
rection of them along the proper chan- 
nels; equitable distribution of the tax 
burden with a collection system that 
can not fail. 

The State is trimming along every 
line, without injuring the progress 
which is always needed. No employes 
have been discharged. The saving has 
been made by application of business 
methods in government. 

Florida is the gateway to Latin Amer- 
ican trade. It can be the Nation’s only 
perfect year-round aviation center. 
Florida boasts of the world’s largest 
Navy air-training school and its com- 
mander has informed me that it was 
because Florida had more flying days 
than any other section of the country. 

One industrial firm predicts an an- 
nual revenue of $500,000,000 from the 
refining of sugar. Another large pub- 
lic utility serving the entire South is 
to spend $3,000,000 in Florida this year. 
Eight of the principal cities in the 
State report that they are undertaking 
public improvements and private con- 
struction which will total $29,000,000. 

Tourist travel is better than ever 
before. To date 70,000 foreign cars 
have entered the State this year. Popu- 
lation is still on the upgrade. 


a 


Florida has more farm land under 
production than ever before. Its ports 
are exporting mined products, lumber 
and naval stores in quantities which 
mark a record for all time. 

Three times as much taxes were col- 
lected this November than were col- 
lected in the same month last year. 
Personal taxes are being met at a more 
rapid rate. y 

Florida is sound. Its private inter- 
ests and the enterprises of its cities and 
counties are more active than since the 
boom. The State government is sur- 
mounting its difficulties, and, while the 
work is not yet complete, it will before 
many months be established on a firm 
and stable basis. 





F acilities for Farm Transportation 
Highway Development in Nebraska 


By RAY COCHRAN 


Secretary, Department of Public Works, State of Nebraska 


velopment has taken place in the 

semiarid regions of Nebraska, 
which has converted these regions into 
the most intensely cultivated and pro- 
ductive areas of our State. At the pres- 
ent time over 600,000 acres of fertile 
land are being irrigated from flowing 
streams alone, and the beneficial results 
so obtained have given an impetus to 
pumping irrigation, which has added 
several thousand acres more to our ir- 
rigated area. 

And still we find that many of the 
possibilities in the way of extending 
the benefits of irrigation, both from 
streams and from pumps, are yet to be 
taken advantage of. 

Coincident with the extension of ir- 
rigation development, a great change 
has taken place in the methods of trans- 
portation of farm products from the 
irrigated farm to the market coming 
with the advent of the automobile and 
truck. 

The chief difference in the develop- 
ment of irrigation and the development 
of highways is that irrigation, both as 
to financing and managing, is carried 
on as a private business, while financ- 
ing as well as constructing and main- 
taining highways is carried on as a 
public business under the direction of 
the State government and the various 
county governments. 

Highway building on a comprehen- 
sive basis is a comparatively recent un- 
dertaking in Nebraska. Our people 
were slow in adopting the modern gas 
tax method of financing of highways, 
Nebraska being the fortieth State to 


D ‘ecm the last 40 years a de- 


take up this means of financing highway 
improvement; and yet having adopted 
this method, they are thoroughly com- 
mitted to it as evidenced by the pas- 
sage of the 4-cent gas tax measure by 
the last levislature, and the consequent 
popularity of this legislation. 

Since the passage of the 2-cent gas 
tax law in Nebraska in the year 1925, 
four and one-half years ago, we have 
gravel-surfaced almost 4,000 miles of 
highway in addition to grading 2,089 
miles, paving 130 miles, and building 
352 bridges. 

Since the passage of the gas tax in 
1925, each succeeding legislature has 
laid out additional State highways 
which were originally county highways, 
and which, when constructed by the 
State, are likewise maintained by the 
State. This condition, together with 
the increased traffic on all highways 
has presented a maintenance problem 
of growing proportions. We have seen 
an increase in traffic on all highways 
amounting to more than 100 per cent 
since the passage of the first gas tax 
measure, making necessary in some 
cases a higher type surface than gravel. 

Provision was made by the last legis- 
lature for starting a small paving pro- 
yram. Of the 3-cent gas tax which 
goes to the State, the law provides that 
% cent, together with Federal aid, shall 
be used for paying where gravel sur- 
facing is inadequate. This makes pos- 
sible about 100 miles per year. 

During the current year’we have con- 
tracted 85 miles of paving, this being 
a nine months year in so far as new gas 
tax collections are concerned, the law 
having gone into effect Apr. 1. 
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of Water to Irrigation Farmers 
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> Legal Division of Benefits on Basis of 


Priority Rights of Settlers Is Problem of State Administration 
By R. H. WILLIS 


Chief, Bureau of Irrigation, Water Power and Drainage, Department of Public Works, 
State of Nebraska 


may enjoy the benefits of his water 

supply, while not depriving others 
an equal privilege, the irrigating world 
ordains that the rules of orderly dis- 
tribution be observed. 

It is on our statutes and in the con- 
stitution that the appropriator first in 
time is first in right. The water users 
can not enjoy the benefits of those 
rights unless the available water sup- 
ply of the basin is lawfully adminis- 
tered. 

To do otherwise would retard de- 
velopment of our irrigation institutions, 
resulting in a tendency to keep out’ of 
the irrigating areas that class of home 
builders who are seeking a law-abiding 
community in which to live and raise 
their families, and besides, there would 
be no peace or security for those who 
have already established their homes. 

We must respect the doctrine of 
priority as the first essential step to- 
ward the general scheme of orderly 
distribution. Any subterfuge to this 
fundamental principle upsets the plan 
of orderly distribution, destroys con- 
fidence, takes from the farmer that feel- 
ing of security that is so necessary 
when he plans his farming operations. 

He is not unwilling to take an honest 
chance as to whether or not there will 
be water available for his use when he 
needs it. But he does object to being 
tricked out of his right at the time his 
crops are suffering. 

The necessity of having a plan for 
orderly distribution of the water flow- 
ing in a stream and used for some bene- 


| ORDER that an irrigating farmer 


ficial purpose is a natural consequence. | 


The average annual flow of a stream 
can not be changed materially. How- 
ever, the seasonal flow of a stream can 
be changed. In other words, the flow 
of a stream between irrigation seasons 
can be stored and added to the normal 
flow during the irrigation season. 

After this has been done no further 
changes can be made except by limiting 
appropriations to the minimum flow of 
the stream. To limit the appropriations 
to the minimum flow would curtail the 
maximum use of the available water 
supply, and at the same time, there 
would be very little need of orderly dis- 
tribution. 

As a matter of fact, practically all of 
the normal flow of the streams in which 
Nebraska is concerned is overappro- 
priated to a more or less degree during 
July, August, and September, or at least 
a part of that period in some seasons 
and on some streams. Hence we are 
confronted with the problem of orderly 
distribution. 

The greatest efficiency and econom- 
ical use of Nebraska’s water resources 
can be had only by recognizing and 
practicing orderly distribution of the 
available water supply. For some men 
it will require considerable cultivation 
of self-control to submit to the rules of 
orderly distribution. There are a num- 
ber who would violate these rules, who, 
in other respects are good citizens. 

Their acts are based on the tem- 
porary wordly gain rather than on a 
sense of right. They know it is not 
right, but they do not have the will 
power to face a crop failure that might 
result if they obeyed the rules of or- 
derly distribution. 

Of course we all feel sorry for the 
man who has invested his last dollar 
with the expectation of harvesting, in 
the Fall, a satisfactory crop, and have 
it burn up. Nevertheless a State official 
or project manager should not allow 
sentiment to overcome his duty to ad- 
minister the distribution of the water 


supply in accordance with the law, 
which we must presume is fair. 

The administration of the water sup- 
ply brings the State officials in contact 
with various problems requiring con- 
siderable study and tact in making ad- 
justments. These problems include 
storage water, natural flow, diversion 
dams, good, poor and indifferent head- 
gates, pumping plants, acreage reports, 
measuring devices, observers’ reports, 
water commissioners, evaporation, in- 
terstate rights, temporary injunctions, 
cooperation, joint ditches, several pri- 
orities in the same project, riparian 
rights, etc. 

The problem, of administering the 
water distribution is not a difficult one 
when there is plenty of water. Per- 
haps there will always be projects di- 
verting more than their legal amounts 
while others divert less, and there can 
be no objection to this practice when 
water is plentiful or being wasted. 

The problem is materially affected in 
the Platte River basin by the changing 
condition which begun about the year 
1909. . It involves storage flow, return 
flow, Warren Act rights, relative loca- 
tion of priorities, Federal and inter- 
state interests, and perhaps other in- 
fluences. 

Administering the water supply of 
the streams within the State does not 
end at the boundaries of the State. We 
have several interstate streams of 
greater importance than our intrastate 
streams. 

The State officials are maintaining a 
very satisfactory cooperation with the 
officials of the Reclamation Bureau in 
the matter of exchanging daily records 
of the available water supply. Without 
these reports and records the State De- 
partment would be very much handi- 
capped in its plan of orderly distribu- 
tion. ° 

The State officials in charge of the 
water administration of Wyoming have, 
in recent years, cooperated with the 
Nebraska officials in a very agreeable 
manner. Nebraska has received from 
the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Wyoming officials, daily 
reports during the irrigation season 
making it possible to administer water 
supply with greater intelligence than 
would be possible without them. 

However, there are differences of 
great importance to Nebraska water 
users that are to be tolerated until set- 
tled by courts or interstate stream com- 
mission. The difficulties that will come 
up over the use of water of the Platte 
River basin are problems that must be 
met sooner or later by three States, 
the United States Government, and citi- 
zens interested. 

In the meantime, the orderly distribu- 
tion of the water supply of the Platte 
River, or any stream for that matter, 
will contribute materially to a feeling 
of security and enjoyment of its use. 

A negessary requirement in the plan 
of orderly distribution is the acreage 
report. The management of irrigation 
projects should file an honest acreage 
report describing lands actually requir- 
ing water the ensuing season, and the 
names and addresses of all the officers, 
particularly the superintendent or man- 
ager of the canal. 

Many acreage reports are padded, or, 
in other words, lands are listed year 
after year, for 20 or 30 years, that have 
never been watered. Some of the re- 
ports coming to the office are carefully 
made out, showing the exact area re- 
quiring water. Others are very indif- 
ferent in their make-up and have only 
a detrimental value. 
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N eed of Southwest Terminal 


in Rail Consolidation Plan . . 





Governor of Kansas Opposes Concentration in 
Chicago and Advocates Adoption of Proposals 
for Expansion of Wabash System 





By CLYDE M. REED 


Governor, State of Kansas 


Commerce Commission under some 

pressure from Congress, will pre- 
sent a final plan for consolidating the 
railroads of the United States within 
the next few weeks. 

The events leading up to what might 
be under some circumstances a tragedy 
may be briefly stated: 

The transportation act of 1920 di- 
rected the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prepare a plan for the con- 
solidation of. railroads into “a limited 
number of syStems.” The Commission 
employed Professor W. Z. Ripley, of 
Harvard University, to make such a 
plan for its consideration. 

; ry 

His plan, as modified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, provided 
that the railway mileage of the United 
States should be divided into 19 sys- 
tems. This was called a tentative plan, 
and the Commission set the whole proj- 
ect down for hearings which were held 
over the country. The hearing at Kan- 
sas City was held in April, 1923. 

The plan of consolidation then under 
consideration provided for only seven 
systems of railroads in the entire West. 
All of these systems were to have their 
terminals at Chicago. 

Exchange of traffic between the east- 
ern and western lines would naturally, 
under that plan, be centered around the 
south end of Lake Michigan. Inde- 
pendent, prosperous and self-sufficient 
systems in the western, and especially 
the southwestern section, were to be 
merged into large systems, all terminat- 
ing at Chicago. 

Great grain and livestock markets 
have been built up along the Missouri 
River and farther west by reason of 
competition in transportation afforded 
by existing independent railroad sys- 
tems. It is in the interest of the pro- 
ducers that these market& be main- 
tained as close to the section of pro- 
duction as paenihe. 


l‘ IS expected that the Interstate 


The plan proposed would have weak- 
ened all of these markets by making it 
an object to each of the seven systems 
to favor distant markets in order to 
obtain the long haul on this traffic. 
Everywhere the West and Southwest or- 
ganized in opposition to any such pro- 
gram being carried out. 

Objection to the program reached its 
culmination at the Kansas City hear- 
ing. Resistance of this section fo the 
proposed program was based upon two 
general grounds, namely: 

(1) That it was not only unwise and 
uneconomic but impracticable to carry 
out a wholesale jamming together of 
theretofore independent railroad sys- 
tems; 

(2) That the proposed program would 
destroy competition, disturb existing 
channels of trade and weaken the mar- 
ket centers: of this section of the coun- 
try by connecting existing lines into 
seven great systems, all with terminals 
at Chicago, and thereby create an in- 
centive on the part of the traffic man- 


agers of these systems to adjust rates 
favoring Chicago, because, thereby, 
their systems would secure the long 
haul in traffic. 

A further objection was that under- 
taking to exchange the enormous traffic 
of this country around a single ter- 
minal would produce. congestion and 
delay and would ‘increase expense of 
operation. 

Newspaper reportgout of Washing- 
ton outline certain proposed railroad 
groupings but whether these reports 
are’ correct, I can not say. Among the 
few things of which we are certain 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is considering is whether there 
shall be four or more than four sys- 
tems in the territory north of the Po- 
tomac and Ohio rivers, and east of St. 
Louis and Chicago. 


If there are to be only four systems, 
those systems will be built around the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and the so-called 
Van Swearingen roads. The Wabash 
system will be dismembered at the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

_ That would mean that the Union Pa- 
cific terminals would be torn away from 
the Missouri River and planted at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. Such a program 
would be disastrous to this section, and, 
in my judgment, could find no justifica- 
tion in transportation logic. 

A 

The Wabash Railroad is proposing 
the creation of a system, such as we 
declared to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1923, to be advisable. 
It has purchased a controlling interest 
in the Lehigh Valley Railroad, which 
would extend its eastern terminal from 
Buffalo to New York and Philadelphia; 
it proposes also to include in the greater 
Wabash system roads like the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie and Western Maryland, 
which would give it a Chesapeake Bay 
outlet through Baltimore. 
¢ In the light of the fact that the pro- 
posal of the Wabash is directly in line 
with the suggestions by those repre- 
senting the public interest in the 1923 
hearing, I believe that this section 
should get behind the Wabash proposal 
and favor its application now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to create its enlarged system. 
This‘is the only way I know of to in- 
sure a continuous through service from 
Kansas City, Omaha and Des Moines to 
the Atlantic ports and te prevent a 
transportation watl being erected be- 
tween the East and West—a thing 
which we should fight with all the 
power we have. 

Approval of the Wabash application 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would mean at least a fifth system 
in eastern territory. It will be opposed 
by powerful eastern railroad and bank- 
ing influences that do not want more 
than four systems in that territory. 
Their opposition should spur this sec- 
tion to greater effort to prevent such a 
thing happening. 








| aterpower for Acetylene Plant 


New Hydroelectric Project in Wyoming 


By C.S 


. DIETZ 


Deputy Geologist, State of Wyoming 


NNOUNCEMENT that Casper has 
been selected for the location of 

a new acetylene plant foretells 

the first use that will be made ‘of the 
hydroelectrical resources of Wyoming 
for strictly modern industrial pursuits, 

Acetylene is made by the mere addi- 
tion of water to calcium carbide. To 
make calcium carbide it is, however, 
first necessary to unite limestone, or 
rather lime with coke. This is a high 
temperature operation that will not take 
place by heats obtainable from coke. 
To effect the union, the operation must 
be performed by the more prodigious 
temperatures generated in the electric 
furnace. 

For current the plant will. rely upon 
the power installation recently com- 
pleted at the Guernsey Dam. For the 
less potent and more visible raw mate- 
rials consumed in the operation, the 
mountains directly south of Casper 
contain a quite adequate supply of 
limestone and the refineries in the city 
should have no trouble in likewise pro- 
viding an oversupply of petroleum coke, 
a manufactured fuel of superior firm- 
ness and heating qualities that should 
‘prove highly suitable for making the’ ex- 
tremely powerful chemical compound 
mentioned. ; 

A few years back, if one was so un- 
fortunate to get in an auto smash-up, 
the village blacksmith would proceed 
to dismantle the entire frame of the 
car just to make a minor weld in his 
smutty coal forge. 


Today, the same operation is done by 
merely hauling up the familiar oxy- 
acetylene floor truck and after expira- 
tion of a few minutes a better weld is 
made in place. As far less grime and 
sweat is produced by the latter opera- 
tion, acetylene installations are now 
standard equipment in every blacksmith 
shop or commercial garage in Wyoming 
and elsewhere. 

In dental offices, jewelry and tinker 
shops the same equipment is also uti- 
lized for making repairs and parts of 
far smaller machinery and devices in 
a rapid and comparatively effortless 
manner. On the other hand, for big 
Scale operations, such as salvaging 
valuable steels in junked battleships or 
abandoned bridges, acetylene in cumbi- 
nation with oxygen is commonly used 
as the cutting agent. pore 

Down on the farm, carbide has al- 
ready proyen to be a big labor saver. 
The carbide radicle happens to be a 
component part of the powerful calcium 
cyanamid molecule. A few. pounds ap- 
plication of this original of all arti- 
ficial nitrogen fertilizers means a yield 
of a few extra bushels of grain on each 
acre of land so treated. For gettin 
extra crops on the farm with the leas 
possible expenditure of perspiration 
nothing will take the place of the 
cyanamid and similar nitrogenous com- 
pounds, 











































